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A Hiftory and Defcription of that Part of AFRICA which is 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is no reafon to doubt that the ancients had fome 

| knowledge of the Madeira, Canary, and Cape de Verd 

Iflands, with the adjacent coaft of Africa; but their ac- 

counts of thefe places are fo indiftin@& and confufed, that one is 

at a lofs to know which of them they defcribe ; yet the nature and 

fituation of them being known, he muft be convinced that they 

were acquainted with them all, but confounded them together 
under the common name of the Fortunate Iflands. 


" Tue iflands Madeira and Porto Santo feem to anfwer to the 
defcription of the Fortunate Iflands in Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius, 
which is as follows: ‘* When Sertorius was at the mouth of the 
‘* river Boetis, in Spain, he met with feamen newly arrived from 
‘* two iflands in the Atlantic, which are divided from one another 
‘¢ only by a narrow channel, and are diftant from the coaft of 
«« Africa * ten thoufand furlongs: thefe are called the Fortunate 
«© Tflands, where the rain falls feldom, and then in moderate 
‘«¢ fhowers; but, for the moft part, they have gentle breezes, 
‘ bringing along with them foft dews, which render the foil not 
«¢ only fat and fit to be ploughed and planted, but fo abundantly 
‘ fruitful, that it produces of its own accord plants and fruits 
«¢ for plenty and delicacy fufficient to feed and delight the inha- 
‘¢ bitants, who may here enjoy all things without trouble or la- 
‘‘ bour. The feafons of the year are temperate, and the altera- 
‘¢ tion from quarter to quarter fo moderate, that the air for 
« the moft part is ferene and refrefhing, and the weather generally 


A 


* I fuppofe he means from the Streights of Gibraltar. 
a “ fair 
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‘* fair and pleafant. The rough north and eafterly winds, which 
‘¢ blow towards thefe iflands from the coafts of Europe and Africa, 
‘«« are divided and diffipated by reafon of the vaft diftance, and ut- 
« terly lofe their force long before they reach thofe parts. The 
‘¢ foft weftern and foutherly winds which breathe upon them, 
«¢ do fometimes produce gentle fprinkling fhowers; but for the 
‘* moft part they impregnate the earth only with the fruitful 
‘© dews and the nourifhing moifture of the air, which they bring 
« along with them from the fea; fo that it is believed, even 
‘¢ among the barbarous people themfelves, that this is the feat of 
«¢ the bleffed, and that thefe are the Elyfian Fields highly cele- 
a brated by Homer.” 


Ir is evident, from the above defcription, that thofe iflands lay 
to the fouth-weft of Hercules’s Pillars, or Streights of Gibraltar ; 
for he fays, ** the rough northerly and eafterly winds which blow 
«« from the coafts of Europe and Africa towards thofe iflands ; ” 
confequently they could not be any of the Azores or Weftern 
Ilands, the fouthermoft of which does not lie farther fouth than 
the Streights of Gibraltar. Nor could they be any of the Canary 
Iflands, becaufe from any one of them three or four of the 
others may be perceived, excepting the two iflands Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura, which are more diftant from the reft, lying near 
the coaft of Africa. But they bear no refemblance to Plutarch’s 
iflands, becaufe no trees grow in them, for the north-eaft wind 
blows upon them almoft conftantly, and with fuch vehemence as 
to prevent the growth of almoft all kind of trees, except the 
fig-tree, and fome low fhrubs that happen to be fheltered by a 
wall or rock: befides, Lancerota and Fuertaventura are deftitute 
of good water. What the natives drink, is rain-water, preferved 
in cifterns; fo that they do not anfwer the defcription of 
the Fortunate Iflands, or —— Fields, fo highly celebrated by 
Homer. 

THE 
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Tne ifland Nivaria, and the others of King Juba, mentioned 
by Pliny, are doubtlefs Tenerife and the other Canary Iflands ; 
for, as he obferves of Nivaria, the top of the ifland Tenerife is 
generally covered with fnow. 


Bur the iflands Pluviala and Capraria * of Statius Sebofus feem 
to be fome of the Cape de Verd Iflands ; .and his Planaria on the 
continent oppofite to them, the coaft of Africa between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Verd ; which is indeed, as he reprefents it, ex- 
tremely level, and full of great trees. 


ProLemy’s defcription of the Fortunate Iflands is fo confufed, 
that it is impoffible to guefs what iflands he means when he men- 
tions them; for their latitudes anfwer neither to that of the Ca- - 
nary, Madeira, Azores, nor Cape de Verd Iflands. 


Upon the decline of the Roman empire, the Goths and Vandals 
invaded the coafts of Mauritania with their fleets. At that time, 
it may be fuppofed, that fome private fhips of war, or merchant- 
men, of thofe nations, went, in queft of gam or plunder, as far as 
the Canary Iflands, the account of whofe expeditions is now 
buried in oblivion. 


Arter the Arabs had conquered the northern parts of Africa 
and fettled themfelves in Spain, they were obliged to maintain 
fleets, in order to cope with thofe of the northern nations, who 
often came and ravaged the coafts of Spain and Barbary. When 
they had fuch large navies, they could not be ignorant of the art - 
of navigation, nor of the fituation of their own coafts of Fez, 


* It is probable that thefe iflands are St. Iago and Mayo, two of the Cape de 
_Verds : thofe who named the firft Pluviala, had been there in the time of the 
heavy periodical rains, which fall in places fituated between the tropics; and not 
being acquainted with that phenomenon, called the ifland Pluviala. 
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Morocco, and Suz, with the Madeira and Canary Iflands fronting 
them. 


Tuat the Arabs knew Madeira and Porto Santo, is plain from 
what the Nubian Geographer fays in the Firft Part of his Third 
Climate, where he mentions two iflands, one of which he 
calls Sciarraham and the other Sciaram, fronting the port of Azaffi 
in Barbary. 


In the Firft Part of his Second Climate he only mentions two 
iflands in the Atlantic, called Masfahan and Lacos, which may 
be fuppofed to be Lancerota and Fuertaventura; for he fays they 
are of the number of the fix defcribed by Ptolemy. One of thofe 
two iflands (if not both) viz. Fuertaventura, may be difcerned 
from the continent of Africa, in clear weather. 


Any one who reads with attention the Firft Part of the Nu- | 
bian Geographer’s Third Climate, will be ftrongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the Arabs had even fome knowlege of America, or the 
Weft India iflands *° If fo, it muft have been received by the 
return of fome fhips to Spain or Africa from thofe parts of the 


world, where they might have been driven by ftorms; even, as 
fome fay, Columbus got his intelligence of the new world +. 


For 


* The Nubian Geographer, fpeaking of the Atlantic Ocean, fays, * In this fea 
‘6 is alfo the ifland Saale, in which is found a kind of men like women, having their 
“<< eye-tooth fticking out, their eyes like lightning, their breath like the fmoak of 
- © burning wood, and fpeaking an unintelligible language; they fight fea-beafts, 
«© and the men are only diftinguifhed from the women by the organs of generation : 
‘© they have no beards, and are cloathed with the leaves of trees.” Now though the 
foregoing account feems fabulous, yet there is alfo in it fome appearance of truth; 
for the Indians of America have no beards; and to thofe who firft faw them fmoak- 
ing tobacco, their breath would refemble the f{moak of burning wood. 

+ When Columbus left Spain to go in queft of America, he gave inftructions to 
the officers of his little fquadron, that after failing feven hundred leagues beyond the 

Canary 
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For it is impoffible but that fome Moorith or Spanith veffels, failing 
near their own coafts, muft at fundry times have been driven, by 
northerly {torms, in the winter feafon, within the verge of the 
conftant north-eaft- wind, called by us the trade-wind, which 
begins to blow not far to the fouthward of the Streights of 


Gibraltar, and adtually blows nine months of the year on the 


coafts of Morocco. Now if it happened that a fhip, fo driven by 
a ftorm into the north-eaft trade-wind, fhould lofe her mafts, the 
could not poffibly in that cafe regain the coafts of Spain or Bar- 


bary, but muft be driven before the wind and feas towards 


the Weft Indies, if fhe did not chance to light on the Madeira 
or Canary Iflands by the way * 


To fupport thefe. conjeftures, it is to be obferved, that Co- | 


lumbus, on his fecond voyage to the Weft Indies, touched at the 
ifland of Guadalupe, where he found the ftern-poft of a fhip lying 
on the fhore; which was a certain proof that a fhip had been in 
the new world before him ; for that piece of wood could not have 
been driven there from any place far diftant from that ifland. 


Canary Iflands anddid not find land, they fhould make no way from midnight until 
day. How came Columbus not to ufe this precaution before he failed (even hun- 
dred leagues beyond the Canaries, or a little way fhort of the firft land which he 
difcovered? The reafon is obvious to feamen ; for thofe people well know the rifque 
they run of lofing their lives by failing in the night on unknown feas, where they 
might be wrecked on fome lands or racks before they could fee them. If Columbus 
had not becn pretty certain of the diftance of the land, he would not have ufed this 
precaution juft in the nick of time when he ought to have done it, had he known 
where the land was. Seamen at this prefent time, in going to the Weft Indies from 
Europe, ufe the fame precaution, when they deem themfelves fo far from the land as 


fifty, nay fometimes an hundred leagues, although the fituation of thefe parts is now — 


fo exactly determined. 

* A few years ago, a Canary bark, loaded with corn and paffengers, bound vai 
the ifland of Lancerota to Tenerife, met with fome difafter at fea-in her paflage, by 
which fhe was rendered incapable of getting to any of the Canary Iflands, and there- 
fore was obliged to run many days before the wind, until fhe came within two days 
fail of the coaft of Caraccas in South America, where fhe met an Englifh fhip, which 
fupplied the furviving paflengers with water, and directed her to the port of La 
Guaira, on that coaft. 

I | ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHOUGH the difcovery of the north-weft coafts of Africa, 
. and its iflands, is commonly afcribed to the Portugueze, yet we 
find, upon enquiry, that there is reafon to imagine they were only 
the revivers of the Norman difcoveries. 


So early as the year 846, we find that the Normans with power- 
ful fleets invaded the Spaniards and Moors in Spain. Being repulfed 
at Corunna, in Galicia, by the King Don Ramiro, and obliged to‘ ° 
reimbark, they were attacked afterwards by his fleet, which took 
and deftroyed feventy of their fhips: neverthelefs, the remainder 
doubled Cape Finifterre, and arriving in the mouth of the Tagus, 
put the Moors of Lifbon in a great confternation. Next year the 
Normans came to the coaft of Spain with a great fleet, and, landing 
in Andalufia, laid fiege tothe Moorith city of Seville, and ravaged the 
country about Cadiz.and Medina Sidonia, carrying away many cap- 
tives and much plunder: but hearing that the Moorith King Ab- 
derraman was coming againft them witha ftrong fleet, they fud- 
denly embarked, and failed away with their booty. I mention 
-this expedition of the Normans, to fhew to what a pitch they had 
then arrived at, in the art of navigation among thefe people *. La- 
bat, in his Hiftory of the Weftern Coafts of Africa, informs us that 
the Normans traded to the coafts of Africa as far as Siérra Leona 
fo early as the year 1364; for proof of which he refers to a deed of 
affociation between the merchants of Dieppe and Roan, dated 
in 1365. He fays that all their fettlements in Africa fell to 
ruin foon after, and the trade was utterly loft by the civil wars 


‘ 


* In thofe days the Englifh knew more of navigation than they did fome centuries 
after; for John Leo, in his account of Africa, informs us, that about the 314th 
year of the Hegira, the Goths of Spain invited them to invade South Barbary, in 
order to draw the Moors out of Spain, although at that time the Goths were Chrif- 
tians and the Englifh idolaters. Accordingly they befieged the town of Arzilla, fi- 
tuated on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean, with a great army, which they took, 
and confumed with fire and fword in fuch a manner that it lay defolate for thirty 
years after. | 7 
in 
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in France upon the death of Charles VI. in 1392. However, it 
is certain that the Normans were the firft in Europe who difcovered 
the Canaty Iflands, as will appear in the courfe of the following 
Hiftory. | 


AttuHouGHu of old the Europeans were ignorant of the ufe 
of the loadftone, yet it is certain that in feas where the conftant 
trade-wind prevails, feamen may eafily make fhift without it,- as. . 
the weather is there generally ferene, and the fun and ftars com- 
monly feen ; and if the heavens happen at any time to be overcaft,. 
they can eafily fteer their courfe by obferving the direCtion of the 
waves, which in thofe feas run in a regular and certain courfe,. 
as well as the wind by which they are impelled. | 


AFTER failing four hundred and fifty miles towards the fouth- 
weft from the mouth of the Streights of Gibraltar, along by the 
coafts of Fez, Morocco, and Suz, on the Atlantic Ocean, we ar- 
rive at the fouth-weft extremity of Mount. Atlas, in the latitude: 
of twenty-nine degrees twenty-five minutes north: then leaving 
that land, and failing into the ocean dire@ly weft, one hundred. 
and fixty miles, we come to the ifland of Lancerota, the firft of the 
Canary Iflands in that courfe: the reft of thefe iflands lie all to: 
the weft and fouth of Lancerota. -The Canaries are feven in 
number, viz. Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, Tenerife, Go-. 
mera, Hierro or Ferro, and Palma: they lie from the eaft to the 
weft in the fame order as they are here named. The laft- 
mentioned is about fixty-five leagues diftant from the firft. 


As I do not intend to give a particular defcription of them in: 
this place, I refer the reader to the fecond part of this work,.in which 
he will find each ifland diftinétly.defcribed ; and fhall now pro- 
ceed to the Hiftory of their Difcovery and Conqueft, which is al- 

| is moft 
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moft entirely a tranflation from a Spanith Manu(cript, written in 
the year 1632, in the ifland of Palma, by Juan de Abreu de Ga- 
lineo, a Francifcan Friar, a native of the province of Andalufia in 
Spain. | 


Tuis manufcript lay a long time in obfcurity in a convent in 
the ifland of Palma. About three years ago it was fent from 
thence to Canaria, asa prefent to the Bifhop of the Iflandsy I 


heard of this Manufcript when I was at Tenerife, and immedi- 
ately wrote to a gentleman in Canaria to procure me a copy, 
which he did, and fent it to me. Upon reading the manufcript 
I had the fatisfaction to find that it contained a genuine account 
of the conqueft of the iflands and the ancient inhabitants, and per- 
featly agreed with thofe I had before often received. It was 
complete, and prepared for the prefs; what prevented its publica- 
tion in the author’s life-time, I know not: probably the author 
had intended to carry it to Spain (as there was no printing-prefs in 
Palma) and have publifhed it there, but was prevented by death 
from executing his defign. | 


THE candid reader is requefted not to cenfure this perform- 
ance on account of the inelegance of the ftyle: the editor pre- 
ferring faithfulnefs in tranflation, and accuracy in defcription, to 
the pompous flow of language: and though he may fome- 
times dwell on circumftances which may appear trifling to many 
readers; yet he flatters himfelf that they will be found ufeful and 
interefting to thofe whofe bufinefs or curiofity require a more par- 
ticular knowledge of thefe iflands. . 
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DISCOVERY and CONQUEST 


CANARY ISLANDS. 
BOOK FIRST. 


C H A P. Tf. 


In what manner -the Canary Iflands came firft to be known to the 
| Europeans. 


TT HE firft account we had of the Canary Iflands being pub- 


lickly known in Europe, after the decline of the Roman 
empire, was fome time between the years 1326 and 1334, 
by means of a French fhip that was driven among them by a ftorm. 


Upon this difcovery, a Spanifh nobleman, Count of Claramonte, 
named Don Luis, fon of Don Alonzo de.la Cerda, furnamed 
the Difinherited *, procured a grant-+ of thofe iflands, with the 


* He was right heir to the crown of Caftille, but was deprived of it by his uncle 
Sancho IV, From Donna Ifabella, daughter to this Luis de la Cerda, is defcended 
the noble family of Medina Celi in Spain. Mariana, 

+ When this grant was made to Don Luis, it gave fuch umbrage to the Englifh 
ambafladors, who then happened to be at Rome, that they immediately difpatched 
an exprefs to their court, to prevent this conveyance, imagining there were no other 
Fortunate Iflands than thofe of Great Britain: fuch was the ignorance of thofe 
times. Heylin’s Cofmograpby, 
B title 
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title of King, from Pope Clement VI, upon condition that he 
would caufe the Gofpel to be preached to the natives. 


Two years after this, Don Luis obtained a licence from 
Pedro, King of Afragon, to equip a fleet from. fome of his ports, 
in order to take poffeflion of the Canary Iflands; but though 
fome of his fhips were actually fitted out, yet the defign failed, 
firft by reafon of his being engaged in fome other affairs, and. 
laftly by his death, which happened foon after. However, it is. 
probable that either part of that fquadron, or fome other fhips,. 
went to the Canaries about that time, the crews of which were. 
natives of Majorca, which then belonged to the crown of Arragon.. 
What became of thofe veffels thall be related in its proper place. 
Nothing was done afterwards towards perfecting the difcovery,. 
until the year 1385, when fome Bifcayners and inhabitants of Se-. 
ville joined to equip a fleet of five fhips at Cadiz, in order to make 
defcents upon and plunder the Canary Iflands and the adjacent 
coaft of Barbary. The command of thefe fhips was given to one- 
Ferdinando Peraza, a gentleman of Seville. 


AFTER coafting the African fhore, they failed weftward, and 
fell in with the ifland now called Lancerota, where they landed. 
The natives came in crowds to the port to behold them: but the 
Spaniards fhooting fome arrows among them, killed fome, wounded 
others, and fo frightened the reft that they ran away ; upon which 
the Spaniards marched to the town where the natives refided, 
which they facked, and carried off a large booty of goat-fkins, 
tallow, and fheep, and one hundred and feventy of the inhabi- 
tants, among whom were Guanareme, King of the ifland, and 
Tinguafaya, his wife: with thefe they returned on board their | 
fhips, and failed back to Spain; where, in thofe days, their plunder 


was reckoned to be very valuable. 
THE 
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THE next expedition to Lancerota was from Seville, in the year 
1393. This fleet did not attempt to fubdue the ifland, but returned: 
foon. after, with feveral captives and a great number of goat-fkins; 
by which it appeared that the defign of the Spaniards, in thofe 
expeditions, was only to enrich themfelyes by robbery and plunder. 
Several people now, excited by avarice, folicited Henry III, King 
of Caftille, for a licence to conquer the Canary Iflands, as 
Henry pretended they were his property; but on what he founded 
this claim, I believe, is not known. In the year 1369, the con- 
tention for the crown of Caftille was ended by the death of Don 
Pedro, who was ftabbed by his baftard-brether Don Henry, 
who then fucceeded to the crown; A few years before this hap- 
pened, feveral noblemen, from the province of Normandy in 
France, came to Caftille, to the afliftance of Don Henry, among 
whom were Bertran Claquins Conftable, and Rubin de Braca- 
monte, Admiral of France. This laft had two nephews by 4 fifter 
who lived in Normandy, and was married to the Lord of Betan= 
cour, Granville, and other places in that country: the eldett, 
named John de Betancour, though at that time an old man, had 
a {trong defire to travel, and do fomething worthy of his anceftors, 
and therefore determined to make a voyage to Spain to vifit his 
uncle the Admiral. With this view he went to Rochel, a fea- 
port town, where he was to embark for that country: while he 
remained there, he became acquainted with one Gadifer de la Sala, 
a man of confiderable fortune. This perfon, having the fame paf- 
fion for feeing foreign countries, foon agreed with John de Betan- 
cour to go with him in queft of the Fortunate Iflands, much talked 
of at that time in Europe. In order to profecute their defign, they 
fold fome of their lands, and mortgaged others, by which they 
raifed money fufficient to equip a {mall fleet, well provided with 
fkilful mariners, pilots, and fome péople as interpreters, who 
mutt confequently have been in fome of the iflands before that time. 

B 3 " Tuts 
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Tus fleet confifted of three fhips, containing two hundred 
perfons, exclufive of the feamen: among that number were many: 
young gentlemen of Normandy, feveral of whom were relations of 
John de Betancour. On the firft of May, 1400, they fet fail, and. 
proceeded on the voyage, without any thing of confequence hap-. 
pening to them,. until they arrived at the iflands. The firft. they. 
faw was Lancerota, which name was then given to.it by Joha de- 
_ Betancour, probably in honour of fome perfon*of his acquaintance.. 
When he landed his men, the natives gathered together ina body to | 
defend. themfelves, imagining that thefe ftrangers were come to _ 
plunder and carry them off, as others had done before: but ob- 
ferving the French to be well armed, and keeping-together, they 
were afraid to attack them, but retired into the country, and left. 
them at liberty to encamp in a convenient place ;- for the natives. 
had nothing to oppofe them with but fticks and ftones,’ thefe being , 
their only weapons. 


But finding that. the French remained fome daysin the fame: 
_ place, without following or attempting to moleft them, they be- 
gan to take courage, fo that fome of them ventured into the camp; 
who were well treated by John de Betancour and Gadifer de la 
Sala, who allowed them to take whatever they chofe, and to 
come in and go out of the camp whenever they pleafed. This 
good treatment removed all their fears;. infomuch that. when the 
French began. ta build-a fort for their defence and.accommodation, 
the natives. chearfully affifted them in bringing ftones, lime, &c. 
—— for the work. This fort was built at.the port of Rubicon. 


Tue ready obedience. and sisi behaviour of the natives gave 
great fatisfaction to John de Betancour and Gadifer de la Sala. 
They now determined to pafs over to the next ifland, which is 
feparated from Lancerota only by a channel of two leagues in. 

breadth 5. 
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Breadth; and, leaving an officer and fome men in the port of Ru- 
Bicon, they landed at Valtarrahala, in the ifland of Fuertaventura, 
then called by the French Fortuite. The inhabitants, feeing fuch 
a number of ftrange people coming into their ifland, gathered ia 
great numbers to oppofe them, being men of a more warlike fpirit 
_ than thofe of Lancerota, ftronger and of a larger fize ; which the 
French perceiving, and confidering what a handful of people they 
had to attack fuch.a multitude with, thought proper to reimbark, 
artd fet fail: taking, therefore, a view of fome of the reft of the iflands; 
they afterwards returned to Lancerota,.where they. confulted what | 
was next to be done; and confidering how few people they had 
for fuch an undertaking as the conqueft of the iflands, it was de- 
termined that Gadifer de la Sala fhould return to France, in order 
' to bring over fupplies of men, &c. Accordingly he went; but; 
unfortunately for the expedition, he died a few days after his ar-+ 
rival in France. When-this was known to John de Betancour, he 
found himfelf deprived of his expeéted fuccours, and without 
money or friends in France ;- which determined him to embark. 
for Spain; where he arrived, and applied to his uncle Rubin de 
Bracamonte, and other relations there, for affiftance to profecute 
his defign : but his.chief patron and interceffor with the King af 
Caftille was the Infant Don Ferdinando, afterwards King of Arra- 
gon, by-whofe means-he procured from the king, Don Henry IIT, 
a grant of the Fortunate Iflands, with the title of King. This 
done, he went to Seville, and equipped a fleet, well provided with 
men and neceffaries, for the conqueft of thefe iflands, the King 
fupplying him with money to defray the charge of that armament. 
This grant of the Canary Iflands to John de Betancour was dated. 
in the year 1403, 


CH AP.. 
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Of the Manners and Cujftoms of the ancient Inhabitants of Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura. : 


HESE two iflands, as well as the others, were divided into 

* portions, each of which was governed by its own Lord ot 

Captain, and feparated from the-reft by a wall of loofe ftones, croff- 

ing the ifland from {ea to fea. The inhabitants of thefe quarters held 
their re{pective chiefs.in great efteem. 


Tue ancient inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaventura ‘were of 
a humane, focial, and chearful difpofition, very fond of ‘finging 
and dancing. Their mufic was vocal, accompanied with a noife 
they made by clapping their hands and beating with their feet. 
They were very nimble, and took great delight in leaping and 
jumping, which were their principal diverfions : two men took a 
ftaff or pole, which they held by the ends, and lifted as high above 
their heads as they could reach, keeping it parallel with the ground ; 
and he who could leap over it, was accounted to be very dexterous. 
Some of them were fo-expert at this exercife, that they could at 
three jumps leap over three poles placed in that manner behind 
wach other. 


THe natives of thefe two iflands were of a lager fize, and better 
made than thofe of the others, and fo they are tothisday. There 
is a fepulchre at the foot of a mountain in Lancerota, called the 
Mountain of Thorns, nineteen Englifh feet and ten inches in 
length, where a perfon named Mahan was buried. Duels and 
combats were frequent among them; to thefe they went armed 
with fticks of a yard and a half long, which they called Tezzezes. 

5 | With 
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With regard to quarrels, they had this law or cuftom, that if a 
man entered in by the door of his enemy’s houfe, and killed him 
or did him harm, he was not punifhed ;. butif he came upon him 
unawares, by leaping over the wall, and killed him, then the 
Captain or Chief, before whom the caufe was examined, ordered 
him to be put to death. ' The manner of executing criminals was 
this : they carried the delinquent to the fea-fhore,. and there 
placed his head.upon a flat ftone, and then with another of a raund 
form they dafhed out. his brains; his children were afterwards 
held as infamous. .-They were excellent fwimmers; and ufed 
to killed the fith on their fea-coafts. with fticks. Their houfes 
were built.of ftone, without cement,. lime, or mortar ; notwith- 
ftanding which they were ftrong : the entry was made fo narrow 
that but one perfon could go in ata time.. They had alfo houfes 
of worfhip and devotion,. which. they called Efeguen; thefe were 
round, compofed of two. walls, one within the other, with a {pace 
lhetween ;. and. were,. as well as their dwelling-houfes, built of 
loofe ftones, ftrong,,and having a narrow entry. In thefe temples 
they offered to their god (for they worfhipped only one) milk and 
butter. They facrificed to him on the mountains, pouring out 
from earthen veflels, offerings of goats. milk, and adoring him at the 
fame. time by lifting their hands toward the heavens. 


Tue habit of the natives of Lancerota was made of goats fkins, 
fwed together and fafhioned like a cloak, with a hood to it. It 
reached down to the knees. The feams of this habit were clofed 
in avery neat manner with thin thongs of leather, which were as 
fine as common thread. They cut and prepared thofe thongs 
with fharp flints or ftones, inftead of knives or {ciffars, which — 
they called Tahague. 


THEIR fhoes were of goats fkins, the hairy fide outward. 
| THEY 
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THEY wore bonnets made of goats fkins, having three large 
feathers ftuck in the front; the women wore the fame, with a 
fillet of leather, dyed red with the bark of fome 4hrubs. 


T'HE abovementioned cloak they called Tamarce ; and the hood, 
Guapil; thoes they called.Maho. 


‘T-Hey had long hair, and wore their beards plaited. The King 
of the ifland wore a diadem or crown like a bifhop’s mitre, made 
of goats leather, .and.adorned with fea-fhells. 


WHEN they were fick, which feldom happened, they cured them- 
{elves with the herbs which grew in the country; and when they 
had acute pains, they fcarified the part affected with fharp ftones, 
‘or burned it with fire, and then anointed it with goats butter. 


My author fays, that in his time earthen veffels of this butter 
cwere found interred in the ground, having been put there formerly 
by the women, who it feems were the makers, and took that 
method to preferve it for medicine. When any one died, they 
buried him in a cave, ftretching out the body, and laying goats 
fkins under and above it. 


TuHeEirR food was barley meal roafted, which they called Goffio; 
and goats flefh, boiled and roafted; alfo butter and milk. - They 
eat their victuals out of veffels made of clay, and hardened by 
the heat of the fun. 


Tuetir method of obtaining fire, was by taking a ftick of dry, 
hard, thorny wood, which they caufed to turn rapidly round on 
the point, within a foft, dry, fpongy thiftle, and fo fet it on fire: 
this method has been ufed there to this day. . 

WHEN 
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WueEn they fowed their ground with barley (which was their 
only grain) they dug or turned it up with goats horns. They 
threfhed their barley with fticks, and winnowed it with their hands; 
they then ground it in a hand-mill, made of two ftones, being 
nearly the fame fort of mills now ufed in fome remote parts of 
_ Europe. 


THE natives of Fuertaventura were cloathed with jackets made 
of fheep fkins, the fleeves fhort and reaching no farther than their 
- elbows. They wore alfo fhort breeches, that left the knees bare ; 
and fhort hofe or ftockings, that reached little higher than the 
calf of the leg. On their feet they wore the fame fort of fhoes as 
the natives of Lancereta. ‘They wore high caps on their heads, 
made of goat fkins. The hair of their heads and beards they 
drefled after the fafhion that prevailed among the natives of Lan- 
cerota. 


In the ifland of Fuertaventura, fays my author, their lived two 
women who held a correfpondence with the devil, the one called 
Tibiatin, and the other Tamonante, who were mother and daugh- 

ter: the bufinefs of the one was to fettle and -cpmpofe differ- 
ences that might arife among the chiefs of the iflaid, and that of 


the other to regulate their ceremonies. The natives-pretend that _ 


thefe women ufed to foretel future events. 


WueEn John de Betancour arrived in this country, the ifland of 
Fuertaventura was divided into two kingdoms, one commencing 
at the Villa and continuing unto Handia, and the other extend- 
ing from the Villa unto Corralejo, which were feparated by 


a loofe dry ftone wall, four leagues in length, croffing the breadth. 


of the ifland from fea to fea. ‘There were in this ifland,. at the 


time of the conqueft, four thoufand fighting men. Thofe amongft 
C them 
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them who were moft famous for their virtue and valour had the 
appellation of Mahay and Altihay, which were names of great ho- 
nour. Itis faid that when John de Betancour and Gadifer de Ja 
Sala came in queft of thefe iflands, the then king of Lancerota, 
who was named Guadarfia, was defcended from an European, who 
had been driven by a tempeft on this ifland, and whofe hiftory is 
related after this manner : 


WueEn Don John I, fon of Henry II, reigned in Caftille, he was 
engaged in a war againft the King of Portugal and the Duke of 
Lancafter, about the fucceffion to the crown of Caftille ; the duke 
pretending that it was his right, on account of his marriage with 
Donna Conftanza, eldeft daughter of King Peter. 


In the courfe of that war, and about the year 1377, King John 
fent fome fhips, commanded by one Martin Ruiz de Avendano, 
to fcour the coafts of Gallicia, Bifcay, and England. This fleet 
met with a fevere tempeft, which lafted many days, infomuch that 
the admiral’s fhip was obliged to bear away and drive before the 
wind, until fhe arrived in a port at the ifland of Lancesota. 


_ Here the Spaniards landed, and were kindly received by the 
natives, who treated them with the beft that the ifland afforded. 
- Don Martin Ruiz de Avendano was lodged in the houfe of Qon- 
zamas, the King, while he remained in the ifland. In that time 
he became fo intimate with Fayna, the King’s wife, that fhe had a 
daughter by him named Yco. Her complexion was very fair, 
in comparifon of the natives: when of age, fhe was married to 
one of the royal family, who became King of the ifland after 
Guanarame and Tinguafaya were carried prifoners to Spain, 
in the fleet commanded by Ferdinand Peraza, in the year 1385 
or 1386. By this manYco had a fon named Guadarfia. After Gua- 
7 narame’s 
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narame’s death, there was a great diffention in the ifland about 
the fucceffion ; the natives infifting that Guadarfia was incapable of 
it, becaufe his mother Yco was not noble, being as was fuppofed 
by her colour, the daughter of a ftranger, and not of Qonzamas 
the King. To end the difpute, the council met, and came to a 
refolution, to fhut up Yco with three female fervants in the houfe 
of the deceafed Qonzamas, and there to fmoke them ; and if fhe 
came out alive, fhe was to be declared noble, and the genuine off- 
{pring of Qonzamas. Before fhe went to the {moaky trial, an old 
woman advifed her to convey fecretly into the room a large 
{punge moiftened in water, and when the {moak fhould begin to be 
troublefome, to put it to her mouth and noftrils, and breathe in 
it. Yco took her advice, which fucceeded to her with; for 
when the door of the room that was {moaked was opened, the 
three fervants were found ftifled, and Yco alive; upon’ which 
fhe was brought forth with great marks of honour, and her fon 
Guadarfia was immediately declared King of Lancerota. This 
is the fame whom John de Betancour found reigning, on his firft 
arrival at that ifland. 


C H A P. Ui. 


Yoin de Betancour's fecond Expedition to the Canary Iflands, sid 
3 what followed thereupon. 


HEN John de Betancour embarked for Spain, he left a 

garrifon in Lancerota, commanded by William de Betan- 
cour: who behaved towards the Kingand natives in fucha licentious 
and cruel manner, that they could no longer endure him, but 
were at laft, for their own defence, obliged to take up arms againft 
him. They laid an ambufh, which fucceeded fo well that 
they killed feveral of the French, among whom was this William 
C2 de 
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de Betancour ; the reft who furvived made their efcape into the 
fort of Rubicon, where they were fo clofely blocked up by the 
natives, that they were reduced by famine to the laft extremity. 
In this fituation were the affairs of Lancerota when John de Be- 
tancour arrived there; who, as before related, had left the court 
of Caftille and went to Cadiz, where he procured fome veflels, 
which he fitted out with every thing neceflary for a fecond ex- 
pedition to the Canary Iflands: the fame of this armament drew 
to Cadiz many adventurers from different parts, fo that he foon 
procured his complement of men. 


Every thing being ready, the fleet fet fail from Seville with 
a favourable wind; and, after a quick and agreeable pafiage, 
anchored at the port of Rubicon, where all the troops difem- 
barked. Upon their landing, the natives came and made their 
complaint to John de Betancour againft the garrifon which he 
had left in the fort, and excufed the violence they had committed, 
as having been compelled thereto by the tyrannical and cruel 
ufage received from William de Betancour and his people. 
When John de Betancour had heard both parties, and enquired 
into the caufe of the difference between them, he found that the 
French had been the aggreflors, and therefore pardoned King 
Guadarfia, and promifed to leave him and the natives in the full 
enjoyment of their lands, houfes, cattle, and liberty. Upon this 
declaration the natives laid down their arms, and chearfully fub- 
mitted to his government. 


SEVERAL prie{ts came over in this fleet from Seville, in order 
to convert the :flanders from paganifm to the faith of the church 
of Rome: they were greatly refpected by the natives, many of 
whom they converted, and baptized in the church which was 
then built at Rubicon, named the Invocation of St. Marcial. 

| The 
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The firft among the natives who received baptifm, was King 


-- Guadarfia, who was chriftened by the name of Luis. John 


. de Betancour allowed him for his fubfiftence the houfe and 
lands of the deceafed Qonzamas. A fhort time after, all the 
natives were baptized. John de Betancour now made a partition 
of the lands among the French and Spanifh adventurers that 
came over with him *. The church called St. Marcial of Ru- 
bicon, was the firft that was built in the Canary Iflands: my 
author fays (though without authority) that St. Marcial was the 
firft who preached the holy Gofpel in France, and was himfelf 
the firft Bifhop of the city of Limoges in that kingdom. His 
parents were Marcelo and Elizabeth, noble Jews, of the number 
of thofe who followed Jefus Chrift and miniftred unto him: they 
were baptized by the apoftle St. Peter. 


Turis St. Marcial, according to the Legend, «« Leaving his pa- 
«* rents, cleaved to Jefus Chrift, and followed him wherever he 
«¢ went: he was one of thofe who ferved him when he eat the Paff- 
‘© over with his difciples ; and, when our Lord wathed their feet, 
he was the perfon who poured the water into the bafon. He 
«¢ received the Holy Ghoft at the fame time with the difciples; and 
«« accompanied St. Peter to Antioch, where he converted many ; 
«¢ he afterwards went with that apoftle toRome, where our Lord 
— © Jefus Chrift appeared to St. Peter, and commanded him to fend 
«¢ St. Marcial to France, to preach the -holy Gofpel there. Ac- 
«< cordingly he departed, though full of forrow to leave his dear 
matter the apoftle. His companion, who went with him on his 
miffion, died by the way, which obliged him to return to Rome, 
when St. Peter again ordered him to go on his miffion, and 


_ * Thefe lands mutt have been fuch as were not then cultivated by the natives, as 
John de Betancour had promifed not to deprive them of their lands. It would feem 
that the natives chiefly fubfifted on their flocks, 


“* gave: 
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«* gave him his ftaff, which he direéted him to lay on the body 


*« of his companion, and at the fame time to invoke the name of 
«« Jefus Chrift: all this St, Marcial performed, and as foon as the 
ftaff was laid on the dead body of his companion, he came to 
life, and proceeded on the journey with him to France, where 
St. Marcial converted many by his miracles and preaching.” 
The French holding this faint in great reverence, John de Betan- 
cour therefore dedicated the church which he built at Rubicon, in 
Lancerota, to him, and called it after his name. The Bithops of 
the Canary Iflands were ftiled Bifhops of Rubicon, until the 
Wland of Gran Canaria was conquered. The firft Bithop was one 
Albert, a Francifcan Friar, who came over to Rubicon in 1408 : 
afterwards, in 1488, the epifcopal fee was removed to the city of 
Palmas, in Canaria, where it now remains. The firft Bifhop of 
that place was one Don Juan de Frias. 
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Contains an Account of the Expedition to Fuertaventura. 


He’ ERY thing being now fettled on a proper footing in Lan- 
cerota, John de Betancour thought it high time to fet about 
the conqueft of Fortuite, as the French then called the ifland of 
Fuertaventura *, He imagined it would not be eafy. to fubdue it, 


* My author does not inform us by what names the natives of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura called their iflands; but he fays that the inhabitants were by the Spa- 
niards called Mahoreros, from their wearirg Mahos, a kind of fhoes before-men- 
tioned ; and he adds, that fome will have the proper name of the iflands (for he er- 
roncoufly fuppofes thefe two to have been formerly but one) to be Maho. 

The French called Fuertaventura, Fortuite, as above; but we are not informed 
ef the rcafon why they gave it thatname. In fome old records, perfervcd on the 
ifland, it is called Herbaria, from its abounding with various herbs ; and alfo Buena- 
ventura, from a convent built in it by Diego de Herrera, and dedicated to St. 
Buenaventura. At prefent the ifland is called Fuertayentura, ‘but how it came by 
that name we know not. 


4 | as 
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as the inhabitants were fo numerous and valiant; he therefore 
collected together.all his forces, confifting of French and Spaniards, 
befides many of the natives of Lancerota, whom he armed after — 
the European manner: his new recruits ferved him with chear- 
fulnefs and fidelity ; for the iflanders found in him a father rather 
than a conqueror. So embarking his troops on board five hips, 
he fet fail, and arrived at Fuertaventura in the monthof June, 1405, 
and landed his people in a bay called Valtarrahal, by reafon of the 
great number of ‘Farrahal*, bufhes, which grew there. At that 
time the two Kings of the ifland, Ajofe and Guife, were at vari~ 
ance with each other, on account of the pafturage. He who 
commanded in that part of the ifland where John de Betancour 
landed, immediately on his arrival gathered all the forces of his 
diftri& together, and advanced boldly to him give battle; but 
the Europeans found means to come to a parley with them,. 
and by the advice of the two women, Tibiatin and Tamo- 
nante before-mentioned, they were prevailed on to lay down 
their arms, and Ajofe coming up to Juhn. de Betancour, this latter 
embraced him, and treated him with every mark of friendfhip. 
By this behaviour he won his confidence, and at length prevailed 
on him to embrace the Romith religion ; he was then baptized 
by the name of Luis. Guife, the King of the other part of the 
ifland, feeing the good treatment which John de Betancour gave: 
to thofe who fubmitted to him, with his frank and courteous be- 
haviour to all the natives, and that he defired only to make con- 
verts to the Romifh faith, fubmitted to him alfo, having been 
advifed to do fo by Tibiatin and Tamonante. Being moreover 
affured by John de Betancour, that if he would. embrace the 
Romith faith he fhould remain in the full enjoyment of his liberty,, 
and in the peaceable poffeffion of his lands and effeéts, he re- 
ceived baptifm by the name of Alonzo. The examples of the 


* See the Defcription of the Canary Iflands 
two 
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two Kings of Fuertaventura had fuch an_effeét on the natives, 
that they all came in and fubmitted to the Europeans, and were 
foon after baptized. 


Ir is a tradition among the inhabitants of Fuertaventura, that 
the natives believed Tibiatin and Tamonante to have been fent 
from heaven to inftruct them, to fortel future events, and to 
caufe them to live in peace and unanimity with each other. They 
fay that thefe women prophefied to them of the coming of ftrange 
people from the fea, who were to inftruct them how to live: and 
alfo that immediately after the arrival of the Europeans'a beau- 
tiful woman often appeared to the natives in the time of their 
diftrefs and neceffities, miniftred comfort to them, perfuaded them 
to be baptized, and embrace the Romith faith. 


Ir was by the affiftance of thofe women that the Europeans 
made fo eafy a conqueft of that large and populous ifland; of 
which when John de Betancour had thus taken poffeffion he built 
two forts, for the fecurity of his Europeans, the one at Valtar- 
rahala, where he firft landed, and which he called the caftle of 
Valtarrahala, and another which he named Richiorche ; both of 
which he garrifoned with his own people. | 


By the intreaty of the Caftillians, and fome of his feamen who 
had been in Barbary, John de Betancour was prevailed on to make 
a voyage thither, as that coaft is but eighteen leagues diftant 
from the fouth eaft-part of Fuertaventura. And being pro- 
vided with fufficient fhipping, &c. fit.for fuch an expedition, 
he accordingly croffed over to that fhore, and landed at a place 

_called Medanos*, where he took prifoners feveral Moors of both 


* On what part of the coaft of Barbary this place lies, Iam not certain; but 

J imagine it to be fomewhere to leeward of la Punta Blanca, and not far diftant 
from it. 

fexes, 
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fexes, old and young, to the number of feventy, without the 
lofs of a man on his own fide; the natives of that part of Africa 
living at that time in a carelefs and defencelefs manner, not 
thinking it poffible for any one to come from the fea to difturb 
or moleft them. Betancour and his men brought their booty fafe 
to Lancerota, and from ‘thence fent their prifoners to Spain, 
where they were fold for flaves. This was the fir{t expedition 
made to the coaft of Barbary from the Canary Iflands. 


| C H A P._ Vz. 
‘Sobn de Betancour’s Voyage to Gran Canaria, and what happened there. 


F TER the enterprize on the coaft of Barbary, John de Betan- 
cour, being defirous of bringing the ifland of Canaria into 
fubjection to him, failed thither with two fhips, and anchored 
at a place called Anganagen, where he landed all the forces which 
he brought with him, and marched them up the country in good 
order, and with great precaution, left they fhould be furprifed. 
This was. a neceflary meafure, as appeared afterwards; for the 
natives, feeing fuch a number of armed men on their ifland, im- 
mediately gave the alarm to cach other, and affembled in great 
numbers, headed by a King or Captain, named Artemis, and fell 
upon the Europeans with great fury and refolution, annoying 
them with ftones and darts, which they threw by hand with 
amazing dexterity, and with fuch velocity as to exceed the mo- 
tion of thofe thrown from flings or bows. Befides thefe weapons, 
they had fticks or poles, whofe ends were hardened by fire, and 
fharpened, which they ufed as fpears. John de Betancour and 
his men defended themfelves with the greateft courage ; but the 
attack they had.to fuftain was fo rude, and the natives, with their 
Captain Artemis, preffed fo furioufly on them, that though the 
D Europeans 
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Europeans killed a great number of them, they were at length 
obliged to give way, and retreated in good order to the fea-fhore: 
but the natives gathering on every fide, to the number of five 
thoufane, purfued our adventurers fo clofely, that John de Betan- 
cour, finding it in vain to attempt the conqueft of the place with 
fuch an handful of men againft fuch a multitude of well-armed 
and valiant inhabitants, reimbarked with his troops, under favour 
of the night, in the beft manner he could, leaving the field of . 
battle to his enemies, who neverthelefs bought their victory at a 
dear rate, having their King Artemis, with many others, killed. 
in the engagement. 


From Anganagen the fleet failed for the ifland of Palma; but 
not being able to effect a landing, it was determined to return to. 
Canaria, to try their fortune once more againft the courageous. 
natives, and retrieve the honour they imagined they had loft 
there: but on their arrival they found thofe people affembled in. 
vaft numbers to oppofe them, which made them fail back to. 
Fuertaventura. It was on this expedition that John de Betancour 


‘gave the epithet of Grand (or Great) to the ifland of Canaria,, 
which it retains to this day. z 


C H.A P.. VI. 
Stobn de Betancour’s Expedition to the Ifland of Gomera. 


OHN de Betancour remained fome time in Fuertaventura, tc: 
refrefh his men, and cure them of their wounds. After his. 
unfuccefsful attempt on Canaria, he could not pretend to try his 
fortune again there, for want of more foldiers ; but, not endur- 
ing to remain idle, he determined to make an attempt on fome 
other ifland. ‘To this end he took with him all the men that 
5 could 
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could be fpared from his garrifons of Lancerota and Fuertaven- 
tura, and failed to the ifland of Gomera, where he larded at the 
principal port without oppofition, which furprifed him greatly, . 
and made him apprehenfive of an ambufcade ; he therefore 
marched flowly up the country, with the greateft precaution. 
Soon after he perceived the natives approaching towards him in 
a diforderly manner, withott any fign of hoftility, but on the 
contrary with an appearance of mirth and joy; however, they 
came armed with darts, lances, fwords, fhields, and crofs-bows, 
which greatly perplexed him, and made him ftill more apprehen- 
five of danger, till they drew very near to him, when fome of. 
them accofted the Europeans in the Spanifh tongue, which amazed 
and agreeably furprifed them. Both parties now began to con- 
verfe together freely and in a very friendly manner; and the Eu- 
ropeans were moft courteoufly entertained by them. This beha- ° 
haviour of the Gomerans, the fertility of their ifland, the good- 
nefs of the climate, and its excellent harbour, induced John de 
Betancour to fpend fome time in it, in order to refrefh and 
ftrengthen his people. During his ftay in Gomera the Europeans 
and natives lived together in the utmoft harmony, infomuch that 
thefe gave a cordial invitation to the new-comers to take up their 
refidence among them. This invitation was readily accepted by 
John de Betancour, who thereupon made a divifion of lands among 
his followers, and determined, fince he had now bid adieu to his 
native country, to fix his refidence for the remainder of his life 
in the pleafant ifland of Gomera. 


We muft now enquire into the caufe of this kind reception 
which the Europeans met with from the natives, and by what 
means fome of the latter fo well underftood and {poke the Spanifh 
language. 
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Ir appears then, that about thirty years before the arrival of 
John de Betancour, fome Spanifh veffels came to Gomera, com- 
manded by one Don Ferdinando, who. landed at a place where 
the King’s brother lived: the natives attacked the Spaniards, but 
were defeated, and the King’s brother loft his life in the encounter. 
After this, Don Ferdinando marched in-land; but as foon as 
Amalvige, the King of. the place, heard of the invafion of the 
ifland by ftrangers, and of the death of his brother, he gathered 
the natives together, and gave battle to the Spaniards, who were 
defeated, and purfued into a place which had only one narrowentry, 
fo that they could not retire but by throwing themfelves over the 
{teep cliffs that {urrounded them, the iflanders having blocked up 
the -paffage by which they entered with felled trees, and guarded 
it fo clofely, that the Spaniards were compelled to remain there 
two days without meat or drink. At laft Don Ferdinando found 
means to come to a parley with Amalvige, in which he fo effectu- 
ally wrought upon that Prince’s compaffionate difpofition, that he 
ordered the paffage to be cleared, and conducted the ftrangers to 
his refidence, where he entertained them with great hofpitality,. 
giving them provifions and whatever elfe he could afford; in fhort, 
he treated them as if no difpute had ever fubfifted. When Don 
Ferdinando returned to his fhips, which he had left in the har- 
bour, he made feveral prefents to Amalvige, confifting of {words, 
fhields, and other warlike accoutrements,.which were held in great 
‘efteem by the natives: he then took leave of his benefactor, and 
failed away. It is faid, that before he departed, Amalvige was 
converted, and baptized with many of his people; that he was 
named Ferdinando Amalvige; and that when the Spaniards were © 
going away, the King begged of their commander that he would 
leave fome perfon toinftruct them in their new dodtrine, upon which 
he left a prieft, and promifed to return foon himfelf. ‘The prieft 
did not long furvive the departure of Don Ferdinando; however, 
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by his good behaviour, in that fhort {pace of time he greatly won 
the affections of the natives, and baptized many of them. They 
fay it was owing to him that John de Betancour was fo well re- 
- ceived in Gomera, having filled their minds with the moft favour- 
able impreffions of the Spaniards. Who this Don Ferdinando was 
cannot certainly be determined: there are two opinions concern- 
ing him; the one is, that he was one Don Ferdinando Ormel, a 
native of Corunna, in Gallicia, who, with feveral of his country- 
men, left the fervice of the King of Caftille to enter into that of 
the King of Portugal. About the year 1382, he went with a fleet 
to fcour the coafts of Spain, fubject to Don Juan I, then King of 
Caftille, and was driven by a tempeft, with fome of his fhips, to 
the ifland of Gomera: this Don Ferdinando was father of Don-Juan 
Ferdinando Ormel who was killed by King John I, of Portugal, 
‘in the houfe of the Queen Donna Leonora. The other opinioa 
is, that he was one Don Ferdinando de Caftro, who was in the 
fervice of King Ferdinando of Caftille, and much beloved by him. 
After that King’s death he went to refide in England, and could 
never more be prevailed on to return to his native country; but 
we are not told how he left England, or what accident brought 
him to Gomera.. 


CHAP VIE | 
Treats of the Manners and Cuftoms of the anctent Gomerans. 


Ww this ifland was called Gamera is not known, though 
it undoubtedly bore that name before the arrival of John 

de Betancour, which it ftill retains. The natives were of a 
lively difpofition, of a middle ftature of body, very ative and 
dextrous in attacking and defending, and excellent flingers of 
{tones and darts, to which exercife they were trained from their 
7 infancy, 
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infancy, it being the common amufement with the young people 
to caft {mall {tones and darts at one another, to avoid which they 
feldom moved their feet, but only waved their bodies to and fro; 
and fo expert were they at this fport, that they ufed to catch in - 
their hands the {tones and the arrows as they. flew in the air. As 
they grew up to manhood, they threw them out of flings; _ 
in their combats they ufed the fame weapons as the natives of the 
other iflands, fticks or poles of hard wood, with the ends fhar- 


pened. They have had feveral men renowned for valour amongft 


them, whofe fame {till exifts in their fongs: the moft cele- 
brated of whom were Aguacoromas, Aguanabuque, Amanhui, 
and Gralegueya, who fell in their wars; of thefe the latter held 
the firft place. An incredible ftory is related of him, which is, 
that he and fome of the natives having f{wam from the ifland to a 
rock at fome diftance from the fhore to gather fhell-fith, and the. 
tide beginning to come in, they wanted to return to land, but were 
prevented by a large fhoal of porpoifes or fharks, which played - 
about the rock, and deterred them from venturing into the water, 


excepting Gralegueya, who (being a man of a great fize and un- 


common ftrength of body) not in the leaft daunted, plunged into 
the fea, feized one of thofe large fith, grafped it clofe in his arms, 
and dived with it to the bottom of the water; while the por- 
poife {truggling hard to get clear of his hold, lafhed the fea with 
his tail in fuch a violent manner that the reft of the porpoifes 
were frightened away, fo that his companions came afhore with- 
out fear: when Gralegueya faw them fafe, he let the fith go, and 
came afhore himfelf unhurt. 


Tue clothing of the Gomerans was a fort of cloak, made of 
goat: fkins, which reached down to the calf of the legs but the 
women wore a petticoat, which they called Tahuyan, and a 
head-drefs that hung down to their fhoulders, which, as well as 

the 
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the petticoat, was made of goat-{kins, dyed and curioufly painted. 
The red dye they extracted from the root of a tree which they 
called Taginafte; and the blue dye from an herb which they called 
Paftil: all between the head-drefs and the petticoat was left bare. 
When the men had any quarrel which was to be decided by com- 
bat, they laid afide their cloaks, tied a kind of bandage about their 
waifts, and bound their foreheads with a fort of ‘painted turban.. 
The fhoes worn by the Gomerans were made of hog fkins.. 


WHEN John de Betaneaur came to Gomera, he found it divided. 
into four parts, upon the death of King Amalvige; each divifion 
was governed by a Chief or Captain, whofe names were Fernando 
de Averbequeye,* Fernando Alguavofeque,. Pedro Haltragal,. and. 
Mafeque Cunche; which is a further corroboration of the ftory 
ef the fhips that came to Gomera under the command of Don Fer- 
dinando before mentioned. Thofe chiefs had frequent quarrels 
among themfelves concerning the limits of their re{pective diftricts, 
which were named Mulaqua, Agano, Palan, and Orone. 


€ H A P. VIII. 


Ti eats of ‘fohn de Betancour’s Voyage to the Ifland of Hierro, and 
what bef him there ; and of the Manners and C _— of the In- 
habitants.. 


OHN de Betancour, after: fettling affairs in Gomera, failed to 
the ifland of Hierro or Ferro, and anchored in the harbour 
belonging to that ifland. When the natives perceived the fhips 
approaching with their white fails, they remembered the prophecy 
ef a man who had formerly lived among them, named Yore, and 
who was reckoned a foothfayer or diviner; this man, when on 
his death-bed, called the natives together, and told them that after 
his 
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his death, when his fleth fhould be confumed and his bones moul- 
dered to duft, their god Eraoranzan would come to them in white 
houfes on the water; and advifed them not to refift or fly from 
him, but to adore him, becaufe he was to come to do them good. 
The natives, who placed great faith in his predictions, buried him _ 
in a place apart from-the reft of their dead, that his bones might 
afterwards be diftinguifhed from theirs. Now feeing the hips 
approach with.their white fails {welling on the furface of the waves, 
they firmly believed the prophecy was fulfilled, and went to the 
cave where Yore was buried, and there found his bones crumbled 
to duft ;-.upon which they ran joyfully to the fhore to receive 
their god Eraoranzan. . 


WHEN John de Betancour anchored in the port, he took great 
care in landing his men, for fear of being overpowered by the 
ianders, who were crouding to the water-fide ; but finding that 
they were unarmed, and fhewed nofigns of hoftility, he approached 
them, and was received with. every demonftration. of joy and 
friendfhip: the natives conducted the Europeans to their houfes, 
and treated them with the beft of every thing they had. John 
de Betancour having thus got footing in Hierro, gave thanks to 
God for his fuccefs, and that no blood had been {pilt on the oc- 
cafion. He ftaid there fome days to refrefh his people, and then 
returned to Fuertaventura, after leaving in Hierro a mixed garri- 
fon, compofed of Bifcayners, French, and Flemings, under the 
command of one Lazaro, a Bifcayner, to whom he gave a ftri@ 
charge to behave to the natives with indulgence, and to ufe all 
- poffible means to inftruct them in the faith and dottrine of the 
Church of Rome. 


Tue name of this ifland, before the arrival of Johnde Betancour, 
was Efero, which fignifies, § in the language of its ancient inha= 
: bitants, 
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-bitants, Strong: when the Spaniards fhewed them iron, they 
found it exceeding every thing in ftrength, therefore they called 
it Efero ; -and afterwards, when they began to {peak the Caftillian 
language, they called iron indifferently by the name of Efero, or 
Hierro, which laft is the Spanith word for that metal; fo that — 
' they at laft tranflated the real name of the ifland Efero into the — 
Spanifh one Hierro, which it retains to this day. But the Por- 
tuguefe and fome others, following their own dialect, call it 
Ferro: and fome will have it, that the natives called it Fer; 


though there is no proof for this affertion. 


THE natives of Hierro were of a middle ftature, and of a me- 
lancholy turn of mind, for all their fongs were on grave fubjects, 
and fet to flow plaintive tunes, to which they danced in a ring, 
joining hands together, and now and then jumping up in pairs 
fo equally that they feemed to be united: this manner of dancing 
is ftill ufed in Hierro. They dwelt in large circular inclofures, 
the walls of which were of dry ftone, without cement, each in- 
clofure having one narrow entry; on the infide they placed poles 
or. {parrs againft the wall, in fuch a manner that one end refted 
on the top of the wall and the other on the ground, at a confi- 
derable diftance from the bottom of it; thefe they covered with 
‘branches of trees, fern, &c. Each of thefe inclofures contained 
about twenty families. A parcel of fern, upon which they fpread 
goat fkins, was their bed; and for bed-cloaths or coverings they 
ufed goat fkins drefled, to keep them warm, the ifland being very 
‘mountainous and confequently expofed to the wind and cold. _ 


- Wuen any of their women brought forth children, before 
they offered them the breaft they gave them fern-roots roafted, 
bruifed, and mixed with butter, which they called Aguamanes ; 
but now they give them inftead of it flour and’ barley-meal, 
: E 1 roafted 
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roafted and mixed with bruifed cheefe, which they call by the 
_ fame name. Their food was the flefh of goats, fheep, and hogs; 
they had alfo fome roots of that kind which the Spaniards call 
Batatas. As for wheat, barley, or other grain, they had none. 
Their bread was made of fern-roots, and called Aran; this, with 
milk and butter, made the chief part of their diet ; the former 
they called Achemen, and the latter Aculan. Their common 
drink was water, which they called Ahemon. 


THEIR cloaths were made of the fkins of beafts.; the drefs 
worn by the men was a cloak made of three fheep fkins fewed: 
together: in winter they wore the woolly fide next their bodies, 
and in fummer they turned it outwards. The women, be- 
fides the cloak, wore a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. In fewing thefe fkins they ufed thongs, 
cut as fine as threads; for needles they ufed {mall bones fharpened. 
They wore nothing on their heads, and their long hair was made 
up into a number of {mall plaits. Their fhoes were made of the 
raw fkins of goats or fheep, but fome were made of thofe of 


hogs. 


As to their form of government, they lived all under one King, 
confequently never had occafion to go to war, nor had they any 
warlike weapon: they ufed indeed to carry long poles; but thefe 
were only to affift them in travelling the country, which is. 
very rocky, fo as frequently to oblige them to leap from one ftone 
to another, which they did by the help of thefe poles. Each man 
had but one wife; they had no rules in their marriages (except 
that a man fhould not marry his mother or fifter), for every man. 
married the woman he liked beft, and whofe confent he could 
obtain, without any regard to rank or nobility: indeed they were 
all, except the king, upon an equality in that refpect ; the only, 

diftinctian: 
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diftinction among them was in their fubftance, which confifted in 
flocks. It was cuftomary for the man, when he chofe a wife, to 
make a prefent of cattle to her father according to his ability, as an 
acknowlegement for his good-will in letting him have his daughter. 
The King received no ftipulated tribute from his fubjects; but 
every one made him a prefent of fheep, &c. according to his 
wealth or pleafure, for they were not obliged to give him any 
thing. When they made a feaft, which they called Guatatiboa, 
they killed one or two very fat lambs, according to the number of 
the guefts, and roafted them whole; thefe they placed on the 
ground, fitting in a circle round them, and never rofe till they 
had eaten the whole: thefe kind of feafts are ftill kept up among 
their defcendants. When any one fell fick, they rubbed the pa~ 
tient’s body all over with fheep’s marrow and butter, covering 
‘him well up to keep him warm and promote a perfpiration: but 
if a man happened to be cut or wounded, they burned the ais 
affected, and then anointed it with butter. 


THEY ace their dead in caves; and if the deceafed was 
wealthy, they buried him in his cloaths, and put a board at 
his feet, with the pole which he ufed to travel with at his 
fide, and then clofed the cave’s mouth with ftones, to pre- 
vent the ravens from devouring him. They inflicted no pu- 
nifhments but for the crimes of murder and theft: the mur= 
derer was put to death in the fame manner as he had killed the 
deceafed. As to the punifhment for theft, for the firft offence 
they put out one of the eyes, and for the fecond the other : this 
they did that he might not fee to fteal any mote. There was a 
particular perfon fet apart to perform the office of executioner on 
thefe occafions. They adored two deities, one of them male, and 
the other female : the male was named Eraoranzan, who was 
— by the men; the other Moneyba, who was wortfhiped 
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by the women. They had no images or reprefentations of thefe 
deities, nor did they facrifice to them, but only prayed to them 
in their neceflities, which was when they wanted rain to make 
the grafs grow for the fubfiftence of their cattle. The natives. 
feigned, that when their gods were inclined to do them good; 
they came to the ifland and pofted themfelves on two great ftones 
or rocks, which are in a place they called Ventayca, but is now 
named los Antillos de los Antiguos; there they received the 
petitions of the people, and afterwards returned into heaven. In 
_ the winter feafon, when, by a long continuance of dry weather, — 
they were reduced to great neceflity, and found their prayers were 
not anfwered, they affembled together in Ventayca with their 
cattle, and there held a faft for three days and as many nights, — 
weeping and lamenting, their flocks alfo making a noife for want 
of food ; if all this did not produce rain, they fent aman, who: 
_was efteemed by them as a faint, to a cave called Atecheita,. 
where he invoked the gods to fend a mediator ; upon which, as. 
they faid, an animal like a pig appeared to him,. called Aranjaibo 
(which in their language fignifies. Mediator) ; the faint put the 
animal under his cloak, and carried it to the natives affembled at 
Ventayca: then they walked in proceffion, with their flocks,. 
round the two fore-mentioned rocks,, lamenting and wailing as 
they went. My author fays, that immediately on this it rained; 
and accounts for it in this manner, that the animal which appeared 
to them was the devil, who from his great knowlege and {kill in 
nature, caufed rain to fall. This he did to blind the natives and 
attach them to his worfhip. After it had rained fufficiently, 
they let the animal go, which returned to the cave in the prefence 
of all the people. When the Hierrians were firft converted to the 
Romifh religion, they invoked Jefus Chrift and the Virgin Mary 
by the names of Eraoranzan and Moneyba. The natives of this 
‘ifland were fupplied with water in a ftrange and extrordinary 

manner, 
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manner, as fhall be particularly related in the defcription of the 
Canary Iflands, 


CHA P. KX. 


What happened at Hierro after “fobn de Betancour went to Fuerta- 
: ventura; and of bis Attempt on Canaria. 


a fp eceielgerlage-sa the good advice that was given to. 
Lazaro, the officer left to command in Hierro, he acted in 
a quite different manner; for he and his foldiers behaved moft 
infolently to the natives, ufing indecent freedoms with their wives 
and daughters, and even taking them away by force, which caufed 
- the moft confiderable villages in the ifland to revolt: upon which 
Lazaro went to. the principal of them, to treat with, and bring 
them again into fubjettion ; but a young man, one of the natives, 
who probably had been injured by him, leaped upon him, and 
ftabbed him in feveral places with a knife till he died ; and this 
fo fuddenly that his foldiers had not time to affift him. When: 
this affair was known to John de Betancour, he fent another go- 
vernor to the ifland,. with power to enquire into the caufe of the 
revolt, and to punifh the offenders. When he arrived there, he 
found that the revolt had been owing entirely to the licentious- 
behaviour of Lazaro-and. his-men,.and that the natives were in no-- 
wife culpable; upon which he beheaded two of the officers, and 
hanged three of the common men, who were the moft active in the 
difturbance.. The natives feeing how ftrictly. juftice was admini- 
ftered under the direction.of John de Betancour, willingly returned: 
to their fubjection to-the Europeans :. and it is-certain that fuch 
an example of impartiality and juftice was more likely to preferve 
a conqueft, than keeping the conquered under. awe by an undue: 
exertion of force or feverity. 
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- Tue four iflands, Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Gomera, and Hi- 
erro, being now conquered, the natives converted, and order 
eftablifhed. among them, John de Betancour, after taking fome 
repofe, began to think ferioufly of retrieving his honour, which he 
irnagined had been fullied by the unfuccefsful attack on Canaria; 
and to avenge himfelf on the natives for the lofs of fo many brave. 
foldiers as had fallen in that expedition. 


ACCORDINGLY, in November 1406, he muftered.all his forces, 
embarked with them, and failed for Canaria. But fearing his 
fhips might be defcried by the natives of that ifland, he avoided 
approaching the coaft till evening ; when, under favour of the 
night, he anchored in the port of Gando, and that he might not 
alarm the Canarians, difembarked his men filently, placed fome 
parties in ambufh, and prepared for an attack by day-break.. 
However, the Canarians having, fince the firft invafion of their. 
Hland, kept a conftant look-out for the approach of an enemy: 
(and fhips may be feen from the tops of the high mountains 
of Canaria at a great diftance), he found his fchemes all 
fruftrated ; for, the evening before, the natives had difcovered 
_ his fleet, and were prepared to give thofe difturbers of their 
repofe a warm reception: accordingly, when the Europeans 
aifembarked in the night, they watched all their motions, unper- 
ceived by them; and after having formed counter-ambufcades, 
they gave a great fhout, as a fignal for the attack, and fell fuddenly 
upon Betancour and his men with fuch impetuofity that they were 
put to the rout, great numbers being killed and wounded. Had 
it not been for John de Betancour’s remarkable prefence of mind 
in rallying his men for a retreat, joined with the courage and dif- 
cipline of his troops, not one of thofe that had landed could have 
ef{caped; and, after all, it was with the greateft difficulty they 
regained their fhips. This repulfe obliged John de Betancour, 

againit 
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againft his will, to return back with his troops to his iflands of 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura, where he remained fome time, in- 

confolable for his bad fuccefs, notwithftanding all the people 

could do to divert his grief, fo much was he vexed with this dif- 

_ appointment. But time, which conquers every thing, got the 
better of his uneafinefs, and at length totally diffipated it, fo that 
he began to contrive how to repair his bad fortune. After anxi- 

oufly revolving many fchemes in his mind for that end, he deter- 
mined upon one, which was that of going again to Spain, to fol- 
licit affiftance from the King of Caftille, Don Henry HI, by whofe’ 
aid he had been enabled to conquer the iflands of Fuertaventura,,. 
Gomera, and Hierro; and was the more encouraged to hope for 

fuccefs from the many connections and relations which he had. 
at the court of Caftille. He then fent for the chiefs of the four 
iflands, natives as well as Europeans, to whom he opened his: 
mind at large, concerning his intended voyage to Spain, and his: 
project of fubduing the other three iflands, efpecially Canaria,. 
where they had been hitherto fo grievoufly baffled; telling them,. 
at the fame time, that he hoped fhortly to return with large fup— 
plies of men, money, fhipping, and other neceffaries = moreover” 
he promifed to go to Rome, to requeft of the Pope to fend over’ 
a Bithop to take care of their fouls. He, above all things, re-- 
commended to them to live in amity and concord during his ab-- 
fence ; and gave them fome neceflary in{tructions in relation to- 
the preferving peace with the natives ; acquainting them at the: 
fame time that he intended to make his nephew, Mafon de Be- 
_tancour, Governor of the iflands in his abfence, of whofe pru- 

dence and good-will towards them all he was well affured; and’ 

that he would protect and befriend every one to the utmoft of his: 
power. He then proceeded to make a partition of lands, referv— 
ing to himfelf the fifth part of the produce of the four. iflands ;. 
but declared to the Europeans who had affifted him. in conquer— 


ings 
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ing them, that he would deprive them of no part of their prefent 
poffeffions till after the expiration of nine years. This exemption 
he intended as a reward for their fidelity and the hardthips which 
they had endured in his fervice. As to Mafon de Betancour, he 
made over to him the third part of his fifth of the produce of the 
iflands, and declared him fole inheritor of the whole after his 
death. He gave him orders to build two churches, one in Lan- 
cerota, in the valley and village of ‘Teguis, which is named St. 
' Mary de Betancour: and the other in Fuertaventura, called the 
church of St. Mary, from which the rae and village fo called, 
take their names. 

THe government of the conquered iilands being thus fettled, 
‘John de Betancour gathered. all the orchilla*, goat fkins, tallow, 
nd flaves which he could procure, embarked them in three. thips, 
and fet fail, leaving another fhip in Lancerata to load with ar- 
chilla, which he ordered his.nephew to fend to Italy. He arrived 
fafe at the port of St. Lucar de Baremeda, where he was received 
‘by the Count de Niebla, Dona Henry de Guzman, father of the 
‘firftt Duke of Medina Sidonia, with wham he ftaid a fhort time. 
to refreth himfelf after the fatigue of his voyage, and then went 
to the court of Caftille, where he was gracioufly received by 
‘Queen Catherine, widow of Henry III, and the Infant Don Fer- 
.dinando, then guardians to the young Prince Don John. They | 
were greatly pleafed to hear from his own mouth an account of 
tthe Canary Iflands, with his adventures there. They promifed 
him their affiftance in reducing thofe which remained uncon- 
quered, made him many valuable prefents, and furnifhed him 
swith an equipage and every thing neceffary for his journey to 


* This is a weed. which grows on the rocks by the fea-fhore of the Canary 
Aflands, and other places in the fame climate, which will be.defcribed in its proper 


place. 
Rome 
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Rome at their own expence. After remaining fome time in that 
city, where he faw every thing remarkable, he went to Avignon 
to wait on Pope Benedict XIII, who, at his requeft, appointed a 
Bifhop for the Canary Iflands, with the title of Bifhop of Ru- 
bicon: this was one Albert, a Francifcan Friar, and native of 
Seville in Spain, brother to Guillen Peraza, of whom we fhall have 
eccafion to make mention hereafter. From Avignon our adven- 
turer went to his own houfe of Betancour, in Normandy, to vifit 
his relations, and to fettle fome differences with his brother Rey- 
nald de Betancour, concerning his lands in that country: from 
thence he went to Granville, where he fell fick and died, in the 
year 1408, aged feventy years, eight of which he had employed in 
the conqueft of the Fortunate Iflands. His body was interred in 
the great chapel of Granville ; and having no children, his pof- 
feflions in Normandy fell to his brother — otherwife Mor- 


let de Betancour. 


CHAP. X. 


Pedro Barba de Campos goes to the ines Iflands ; and whe st fol 
lowed thereupon. 


A’ TER John de Betancour’s departure for Europe, Mafon 
de Betancour governed the iflands for fome time with the 
approbation of the natives, who obeyed him in every refpe@, as 
they had before done his uncle, whofe return with a powerful 
force they daily expected. But when Mafon de Betancour heard 
of his death, he changed his conduct towards the natives (for he 
now confidered himfelf as fole Lord and Commander of the 
iflands) and began to govern them with more abfolute authority 
that either he or his uncle had hitherto done. However, the natives 


had difcernment enough to perceive that the great authority which 
he 
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he affumed had but a fhallow foundation, inafmuch as they had 
heard of the death of John de Betancour, and that it was uncer- 
tain whether the fuccours expected from Europe would arrive; 
they took courage, therefore, to oppofe him in fome of his arbi- 
trary proceedings. This alarmed Mafon de Betancour, and made 
him fufpeé& the natives of fome bad defign againft him; in confe- 
quence of which he treated them with ftill greater harfhnefs and 
feverity, falfly fuppofing that fuch conduct would be the moft © 
effectual means to keep them in obedience. In the mean time 
he made feveral defcents upon the unconquered iflands, merely 
for the fake of making prifoners, whom he fent to Spain to be | 
fold for flaves. In all thefe proceedings he was ftrongly oppofed 
by the Bifhop, who fent to his brother, at the court of Cattille, 
to complain of his bad conduct and ill treatment of the natives;. 
who performed his commiffion fo well, that he gave much 
difquiet to Mafon de Betancour, and grievoufly harraffed. him 
with heavy law-fuits at that court: at length the affair came 
to the ears of the Infant Don Ferdinando and Queen Catha- 
rine, who were much difpleafed to find their new fubjects of 
the Canary Iflands had been fo maltreated; and therefore em- 
powered the Count of Niebla, Don Henry de Guzman, to enquire 
into the affair, and redrefs the injured parties, with all poffible 
diligence. Upon which the Count fitted out five fhips to go to 
_ the iflands with fupplies of every kind, and gave the command of 
them to Pedro Barba de Campos, one of the Twenty-four of 
Seville *. | 


_ ® The Twenty-four of Seville, Corduba, or of any other great city in Spain, 
are Gentlemen who have an hereditary privilege of exercifing the civil or rather 
ceeonomical government of the province or capital to which they belong, and 
are generally the reprefentatives of the province. If I miftake not, their an-. 
ceftors obtained this privilege by their gallant behaviour in taking thofe cities from 
the Moors, and alfo on account of the great expence ba | were at in raifing and. 
maintaining troops for that purpofe, 

5 AT 
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Ar that time there was at the court of Caftille one Hernand 
Peraza, who wasalfooneof the Twenty-four of Seville, and who had 
fome claim to the Canary Iflands. It was his father who landed 
in Lancerota, and carried with him over to Spain King Guana- 
rame and Tinguafaya his wife, and who obtained a grant from 
the. King of Caftille, Henry III, of the conqueft of the iflands in 
13953 in right of which grant Hernand Peraza now put in his 
claim, but his pretenfions met with no favourable reception at 
court. However, his fon-in-law, Guillen Peraza, then Alcalde 
Mayor of Seville, engaged Pedro Barba de Campos to endeavour 
to purchafe the iflands from Mafon de Betancour ; the fame was 
likewife recommended to him by the Queen and Count Niebla, 
With thefe inftryctions he fet fail from St. Lucar de Barameda, 
and arrived at Lancerota; but was hindered from landing by Ma- 
_ fon de Betancour, who drew up all his forces on the fhore to op- 
pofe him. Pedro Barba then defifted from landing by force, as 
he faw it would occafion much bloodfhed, and rather chofe to 
compromife matters amicably, by the intervention of a third per _ 
fon. After many meffages had paffed between him and Mafon 
de Betancour, the latter agreed to return to Spain along with Pea 
dro Barba, in order to clear his conduct there, with refpect to the 
_ government of the iflands. Accordingly they fet fail, and after a 
 fhort paffage arrived at St. Lucar, where Mafon de Betancour 
waited on the Count of Niebla (to whom the Court had referred 
the examination of his affair), and was cleared from the accufa-. 
tion laid to his charge. He was then prevailed on by the Count 
to fell the iflands to him for a certain fum, referving to himfelf 
the government of them for life. It may be fuppofed that his 
acquittal from the charge laid againft him, was in great meafure 
owing to his acquiefcence with the propofed fale. This fale was © 
made in the year 1418, with the confent of the King, Don John IT; 
upon the figning of which the Count of Niebla fitted out the 

F 2 fhips, 
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fhips, &c. which he thought neceffary for reducing the uncon-- 
quered iflands, and fent them under the command of Mafonde Betan- 
cour to Lancerota. When he arrived there, he made feveral attempts 
to fubdue the reft of the iflands, which all proved. unfuccefsful, - 
and were attended with vaft expence; fo that he began to repent 
his having taken upon him fo painful and unprofitable a charge as 
the government of thefe iflands; and what gave him more reafon fo 
to do, was his being daily.on worfe terms with the natives-and Eu- 
ropean inhabitants, who were fupported in their oppofition to 
him by the Bifhop. Thefe difagreeable circumftances determined , 
him to leave thofe iflands to go-to-the ifland of Madeira; accord- 
ingly he went and-fettled there, and married his daughter, Donna. 
Maria de Betancour, to Luis Gonzales Dacama, Captain-general . 
of the ifland. ‘This Lady having no children, his coufins, Henry 
and Jafper de Betancour, became heirs to his eftates in Madeira.. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING Mafon de-Betancour had already fold: 
the Canary Iflands to the Count of Niebla, he fold them again to. 
the Infant Don Henry of Portugal, who gave him in.exchange- 
fome lands in the ifland of Madeira. This tranfaction was afters. 
wards productive of fome contention between the Courts of Caz- 
ftille and Portugal.. 


Don Henry de Guzman being now. become Lord of the Canary - 
Iflands, fent at different times a number of fhips, foldiers, ammu- 
nition, &c. to.reduce.thofe yet unconquered, Thefe expeditions 
coft him great fums of money, for which he received no returns ; 
and the iflanders defended themfelves. with fo much refolution and 
bravery, that the conqueft was in a manner deemed impracticable. 
At that time he had but little leifure to attend to the affairs of 
the Canary iflands, being more honourably employed in war 
again{t the Moors in the kingdom of Granada.. This induced 

| him. 
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" induced him to give the iflands to Guillen Paraza, at whofe re-. 
queft he had purchafed them of Mafon de Betancour, and pro-. 
cured a ratification of this fale from the court; upon which. 
Guillen Peraza went over to-Laneerota, from whence he made a, 
vifit to-the other iflands, appointing one Antonio .Luicado de 
Franquis, a Genoefe, Governor of Lancerota and Fuertaventura : : 
he afterwards made-one Chriftopher. Tenorio, a-Burgher of. 
Seville, Governor of the iflands of Gomera and Hrerro.. Having. 
alfo nominated fome other officers,.and regulated the gavernment. 
of the iflands, he returned to Seville, where. he died in a fhort 
time after, and was fucceeded in his poffeffions by his nephew, a 
young man, named Guillen Peraza; and-one of the Twenty-four: 
af Seville ;, who being ambitious: of doing fomething worthy of | 
his anceftors, refolved to go to the Canary Iflands to conquer fuch 
of them as were not yet fubdted, and which had hitherto been - 
attacked with folittle fuccefs.. For this end He fitted out three hips. 
at Seville, in which he embarked, with two hundred bowmen, for - 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura, where he arrived, raifed three hundred - 
men more, then failed with all his forces to Gomera, and from 
thence to the ifland of Palma.. Here he.landed, in, the diftriG of ° 
one Tifuya, who had committed the defence of.that part of the 
ifland againft the incurfions-of the Europeans to his brother Che- 
nauco; who, upon the arrival of, Guillen Peraza, drew his. 
forces together, and was alfo joined by the Chief of another diftrict 
called Dutinamara. One Hernand Martel Peraza commanded the 
European forces under.Guillen Pdraza, and thofé raifed in the 
iflands were commanded by Juan de Adal, Luis dé Cafarias, and 
Matthew Picar. Immediately on difembarking they marched into 
the country, which is exceeding high and rocky: the forces from 
Seville being unaccuftomed to fuch. rough ways were greatly incom-. 
moded and harraffed by the natives, who, being very agile, leaped . 
from rock to rock with great eafe (having been ufed.to this exercife - 
from. 
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from their infancy) and galled the Spaniards in thofe narrow 
paffes in fuch a manner as obliged them to retreat ; but Guil- 
len Peraza rallying his men, in order to repulfe the enemy, re- 
ceived a blow with a ftone, which killed him on the {pot. 
This ditheartened his troops fo much that they fled, and reim- 
barked, after having fuffered a confiderable lofs: neverthelefs, 
they carried off the dead body of the General, which Martel Pe- 
raza conveyed to Lancerota, where it was interred with great la- 
mentation, and the following verfes were compofed in memory of 
that fatal encounter; which are fung in the ifland to this day. 


LLoRAD las damas 
Affi Dios os vala 
Guillen Peraza, 
Quedo en la Palma 
La flor marchita 
De la fu cara. 


No eres Palma 
Eres retama 
Eres cypres 
De trifte rama, 
Eres defdicha, 

' Defdicha mala. 


Tus campos rompan 
Triftes volcanos, 
No vean plazeres 
Sino pefares. 
Cubran tus flores 
Las arenales. 


Guillen Peraza, 
Guillen Peraza, 


Do 
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Do efta tu efcudo, 
Do efta tu lanza; 
Todo la acaba 

La mala adanza. 


Which may be thus Englithed : 


O pour forth, ye damfels, your plaint ; 
For God’s fake, ye damfels, lament ; 
For Guillen Peraza the brave 

At Palma is left in the grave: 

The flow’r'on his cheek brightly fhone, 
That flow’r now is blafted and gone. 


The ftately palm* thou art no more! 
But lowly fhrub all wither’d o’er ; 

A cyprefs now thou art become, 
Whofe branch infpires a joylefs gloom ; 
No more our joy, thou art our grief ; 
A fource of woe that fhuns relief. 


Let dire volcanos now deftroy 

Thy fields, that lately fmil’d with joy ; 
Let no glad profpe& meet our eyes, 
On ev'ry fide let forrows rife ! 

Let all the flow’rs that grac’d thy lands, 
Be bury’d under burning fands. 


Alas! Peraza is no more! 

Peraza’s lofs we all deplore ! 

O! where is now thy trufty fthield! 

O! where the lance thy arm did wield! 
A fore lamented enterprize | : 
Cut thort thy saaeai. and clos’d thine eyes. 


* The reader will eafily difcern this to be a play upon the word Palma, which 
fignifies a Palm. 


GUILLEN 
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GuILLEN PeRaza had a fifter called Donnalgnes Peraza, a lady 
‘of great merit and beauty, who was left.in charge of Don Juan 
-de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia. -He married her to one 
‘Diego de Herrera, one of the Twenty-four of Seville, who, in 
‘virtue of this marriage, ‘became Lord of the Canary Iflands, in 
‘the year 1444. Immediately after the nuptials, he fitted out three 
fhips, and embarked with his wife and a great number of Gentle- 
-men and Ladies (nany'of whom were his relations) at St. Lucar 
de Barameda, and failed for the iflands. Soon after thefe thips 
arrived at the ifland of Lancerota, where Diego de Herrera and 
his Lady ftaid:fome time, and then went to vifit the reft of the 
’ conquered -iflands, in order to infpect into the adminiftration of 
juftice, and.promote the converfion of the natives to the Romith 
religion. They were received with great refpect by the inha- 
-bitants, who entertained them in the beft manner they were 
capable of. 


C H A PP. XI. 


In what manner Diego de Herrera made himfelf mafter of the Iland 
ef Canaria. 


IEGO de Herrera was only twenty-feven years of age when 

he undertook this expedition to the iflands. After he had 
been fettled there fome time, and had made the neceflary regu- 
lations in the government, he made feveral defcents on the 
coaft of Barbary and the unconquered iflands; in all which he 
conftantly met with the moft obftinate refiftance in the ifland of 
Canaria, from whence he was often beaten off with lofs. There- 
fore finding that nothing could be done there by force, he re- 
folved to try what he could do with the natives by pacific mea- 
fures. To this end he went with fome fhips and barks to the 
port 
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port of Ifletas, in Augutt 1461, taking with him the Bithop of 
Rubicon, the Lieutenant-governor of the iflands, and many other 
Gentlemen, together with fome perfons who underftood and 
_ {poke the Canary language. When the natives perceived the 
fhips, they, according to cuftom, gave the alarm all over the 
ifland; and came down to the port in great numbers, when the 
Bifhop gave them to underftand that they came with no hoftile 
intention, but on the contrary to make peace, and trade with 
them ; which fo far fatisfied them, that they permitted the 
Spaniards to.come afhore unarmed, where they remained fomé 
days, giving and receiving prefents. The. two Guanartemes, 
or Princes, of Telde and Galdar came‘and paid their refpedts 
to Diego de Herrera, who then took poffeffion in form of the 
ifland, in the prefence of the Guanartemes, the Bifhop, Lieu- 
tenant-governor, and all the Gentlemen that came with him - 
this happened on the 16th of Auguft 1461. After this cere- 
mony, of which it is probable the natives underftood not the 
meaning, Diego returned with his fleet to Lancerota, highly 

pleafed with the fuccefs of his expedition. 


Next year the Bifhop, Don Diego Lopez de Yllefcas, moved 
‘with an ardent zeal to gather his {cattered fheep of Canaria into 
the fold of the Romith church, went over there, accompanied by 
‘the Captain and Governor of the ifland, Alonzo Cabrera Solier, 
with three hundred men, and anchored in the port of Gando, 
‘where the natives affembled themfelves, and would by no means 
allow them to difembark. The Bifhop, by fair words and foft 
‘{peeches, endeavoured to footh them into compliance, but in vain: 
‘they told him they would not, on any account, fuffer armed 
‘men to land; that if the Europeans ftood in need of any thing, 
‘they had only to fpeak, and they would bring them what they 
wanted ; but if they perfifted in their defign to land, they were 
: | G ready 
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ready ta oppofe them by force and give them battle. The Eur 
ropeans feeing the ftrength and refolution of the natives, thought 
it moft prudent to return to Lancerota, | 


_ In the year 1464, Diego de — and the Bithop came: - 
again to Canaria, where finding the whole ifland in. arms, they 
did not attempt to land, but came to: Tenerife, and. anchored at 
Bufaderg, where the natives of that place alfo prepared to oppofe 
their landing ; but when Diego-and the Bithop affured them they 
‘came only to cultivate their friendip, and to trade with them, 
they were foon appeafed, and readily permitted them to come 
afhore, The Bifhop then began. to talk to them about their con 
verfion, whilft Diego de Herrera in form took poffeffion of the: 
ifland, it is faid, by confent of the natives, but it will appear 
by what happened afterwards, that they underftood not the mean- 
ing of the ceremony. The Europeans on this occafion took no- 
tice of the great numbers who had afflembled themfelves to hinder 
their landing, and {aw that at that.time nothing was to be done: 
by force; they therefore prudently embarked and failed for Lan- 
cerota. The Bifhop carried with him from thence a yaung man,. 
whom he foon after converted to the Romifh religion, and bap- 
- tized him by the name of Anthony. This youth became a moft 
fervent votary and devout worthipper of the Virgin Mary, and: 
was the firft who gave notice to the Europeans of her image: 
which was in Tenerife. This Anthony being on a cruize among, 
the iflands with Diego de Herrera, gave him the flip at enerife,. 
and made the beft of his way home, being defirous to fee his 
relations and friends after fo long a feparation., On his arrival,. 

he informed them that the image they had in the ifland repre— 
-fented the mother of him who fuftained heaven and earth. The 
natives of Tenerife (called Guanches) have ever fince that time paid 
this image great refpect and veneration.. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.. XII. 
Diego de Sylva arrives at the Canary Iflands. 


T that time there was fome difference between the Courts of 
Caftille and Portugal concerning the Canary Iflands, occa- 
fioned by the fale of them which Mafon de Betanicour had madé 
to the Infant of Portugal; Don Henry, when he went to 
refide in the ifland of Madiera. Don Henry equipped a fleet of 
carvels, which carried a thoufand men and one hundred horfe, 
and gave the command of this armament to Antonio Gonzales, a 
Gentleman of his houfhold, with orders to take poffeffion of the 
iflands. When he came to Lancerota, Diego de Herrera oppofed 
his landing, and killed fome of his men. When Don Henry 
heard of this, he was much difpleafed, alleging that his defign id - 
the expedition was only to convert the natives to the ene 
faith without bloodthed *. 


The Infant Don Ferdinando, ‘brother to the King of Portugal, 
Don Alonzo V, pretended alfo a right to the Canary Iflands, by 
virtue of a gift froma the Infant Don Henry of Portugal : to fup- 
port this claim he armed fome carvels, and fent them well provided 
to the iflands, under the command of Diego de Sylva, fon of the 
Count de Pontalegre, who came with his fleet to Lancerota in © 
the year 1466, where he found Diego de Herrera ready with his 
forces to oppofe his landing. Diego de Sylva feeing it would be 
a difficult matter to land by force; and that even afterwards the 
fuccefs might be doubtful, began to treat with Herrera, who 


* It is plain that he madea pretext of religion to cover his real defign ; for if he 
wanted only to convert the natives without bloodfhed, what occafion had he to 
fend an armament of a thoufand foot and an hundred horfe ? 


G2 | . fuffered 
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fuffered him to land peaceably unarmed, and entertained hire 
hofpitably. In the mean time a veffel arrived with advice that: 
all differences between the two courts were happily adjufted and. 
terminated. by a peace;..and that. the infants of Portugal, Don 
Henry and Don Ferdinando, had given up their pretenfions to 
the Canary Mlands ; which news gave great fatisfaction to both 
parties. Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza had then in 
Lancerota, befides other children, a moft beautiful daughter, 
named Donna Maria de Ayala, of whom Diego de Sylva became 
greatly enamoured, courted her, aad prevailed with her: parents 
to confent to their marriage, which was foon after confummated ; 
and he received from them, as her dowry, a third part of the 
revenues of Lancerota and: Fuertaventura.. : 


Down Diego de Herrera now feeing fo many men in the ifland: 
by the addition of the Portugueze, thought it a proper time to 
reduce Canaria, which had fo often baffled all their attempts. 
With this view he communicated his intention. to his fon-in-law 
Diego de Sylva, who readily came into the propofal. They ac- 
cordingly embarked, and arrived with their forces: at: the port: 
of Gando, on the fouth fide of the land, where they: landed. 
in good order; and being now fo ftrong, they thought it no. 
longer neceffary:to obferve that caution: and circum{pection in 
their march into the country-which they had done in their former 
defcents.. The natives (who had been conftantly upon the look- 
out fince the Europeans firft began their attempts againft the 
ifland) as foon as they difcovered tlre fhips, gathered together in vafe 
numbers, and marched againft their invaders with great. refolu- 
tion, not being in the leaft intimidated by their numbers ; and di- 
viding themfelves into {mall bodies, they attacked the Europeans 
on all fides. with fuch fteadinefs and courage, that they obliged 
them to retreat. The place where they engaged was fo very rocky 

and. 
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and unequal, that the Europeanscould reap but little advantage from 
the fuperior difcipline of their troops. ‘Fhe enemy by this time 
were.well armed; for befides their own country weapons (which 
were by no means defpicable), they had many others, which they 
_ had ‘taken from the Europeans at the different times of their in- 
curfions, and in the management of which they were become to- 
lerably expert. But they annoyed the Europeans moftly with their 
fharp-pointed fticks or poles, hardened in the fire, which they 
ufed both as darts and lances, which pierced the enemies targets, 
and even went through the clofeft coats of mail ;. and whenever 
they drew the foe into a hollow plage, they made great havock, 
by rolling huge ftones down upon them. from the neighbour- 
ing precipices. The Europeans continued retreating till they 
came to a kind of natural. fortrefs, near the fea-fhore, where: 
they made a ftand, and. pofted themfelves in fuch. a. manner, 
that the natives could not attack them but to great difad- 
vantage.. Diego de Herrera. perceiving the great lofs he had 
fuftained in this engagement and the confequent retreat, and 
confidering that the whole force of the ifland was collected in that 
place to oppofe him, refolvedtofenda detachment by. fea to another 
partof the ifland, in order tomake a diverfion and oblige the natives. 
to divide their forces. Accordingly, in the night he fent Diego: 
de Sylva with. two hundred men, im three carvels,. together with 
two officers experienced in thefe defcents, and who fpoke the Ca- 
nary language. The troops arrived at the port of Agumaftel,-and. 
by: day-break, being all. fafely landed, formed themfelves in order 
of battle in. the neighbourhood of Galdar, without being difcovered. 
by. the Canarians, and marched. forward. till they came to a fteep: 
eminence covered with trees and bufhes, which. they were obliged: 
to pafs.. The people of that part of the ifland having at length 
difcovered the fhips at anchor, and fceing ftrangers afcending the. 


mountain, affembled themfelves together ta attack them; but ob-- 
ferving: 
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ferving the route the Europeans were taking, they let them alone 
for fome time till they had gained the top of the afcent, when the 
natives immediately fecured the pafs by which they had gone up, 
and fet fire to the bufhes, to prevent their returning by that way 
to their fhips. Diego de Sylva and his men finding themfelves 
difcovered, and their retreat effectually cut off, marched on and 
defcended on the other fide of the mountain into a plain near the 
village of Galdar, where they found a large place, enclofed by a 
{tone wall (in which the natives ufed to affemble to feaft, execute 
criminals, &c.) into which they retired for feeurity. As foon as 
the natives perceived this, they gave a great fhout, as they were 
ufed to do when they gained a victory, and immediately far- 
rounded the place fo clofely, that the Europeans had no way te 
efcape. They had continued two days and two nights fhut up in 
this place, without any thing to eat or drinks and the number of 
the natives {til inereafing, they found themfelves quite deftitute 
of all human refource, and therefore abandoned themfelves to de- 
fpair. In this condition they were when the divine Providence 
fent them relief from an unexpected quarter. 


C HA P. XII. 


By what means Diego de Sylva and his Troops were relieved out of 
their great Diftrefs and Confinement at Galdar. 


6 Iyer was a woman among the inhabitants of Galdar, a 
relation of the Guanarteme of that place, named Maria La- 
firga.. She had been a captive fome. time in Lancerota, but was 
fent back to her parents in Canaria, in exchange for an European 
prifoner. This woman fpoke the two languages well, and. being 
moved with compaffion at the approaching fate of the Europeans, 
fhe came to the place in which they were inclofed, and feeing the 
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two officers that accompanied’ Diego de Sylva in this expedition, 
fhe recollected them again, having been often at their houfes 
sn Lancerota. She declared, that the natives intended to: put 
them all to death that night ; and that there was not the 
feaft profpect of their efcaping but by furrendering at dif- 
cretion to the Guanarteme, her uncle, whofe generous temper 
(the faid) the knew fo well, that it was very certain he would 
rcleafe, and let them all return to their fhips in peace. More+ 
ever, fhe earneftly entreated them not. to hold out any longer, 
but to fubmit immediately. The Europeans, fenfible of their 
impending fate, and pesfuaded that they could be no lofers by fol- 
lowing Maria’s advice, fince nothing worfe than death could 
enfue, which muft inevitably have been their portion if they - 
_ perfifted longer in refifting, agreed to the propofal, and em-: 
ployed her to manage the bufinefs of reconciliation: demand- 
ing only of the Guanarteme to give his word to {pare their lives, 
and they would immediately furrender themfelves into his hands. 
When Maria had delivered this meflage to her uncle, he affembled 
‘all the chiefs of the people to confider what was to be done, who- 
were all at. firft againft granting this requeft, being greatly in- 
cenfed againft the ftrangers, for. the mifchiefs they had done them 
in the frequent invafions of their ifland. But the Guanarteme of 
Galdar determined at all events to fave them; and being much: 
beloved and refpected by the Canarians, foothed fome, threatened 
others, and at: length fo wrought upon them all, that they agreed: 
to fpare the lives of the Europeans.. The matter thus fettled, the 
Guanarteme went to Diego de Sylva,. and gave his word that. 
neither himfelf nor the reft of the natives would do him or his 
followers any harm; upon which they delivered up their arms,. 
and came out of the fortrefs. ‘The Guanarteme then embraced 
Diego de Sylva, fhewed him many tokens of friendfhip and com- 
paffion, conducted him to the. village of Galdar, where he refided,. 
and 
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and gave him and his troops both meat and drink, of which 
they: ftood in great need after fo long an abftinence: and after 
they had refrefhed themfelves, the Guanarteme and Gayres, or 
Chiefs, of the village, together with a number of the natives, 
conducted them in fafety to their fhips. On their march they 
came to a very high and fteep precipice, with a path fo narrow 
that only one perfon at a time could defcend: here Diego de Sylva 
and his men fufpected that the natives had betrayed, and in- 
tended to throw them down headlong from the precipice : ac- 
cordingly they intimated their fufpicion to the Canarians, and 
accufed them of a breach of faith. The natives, when they un- 
derftood this, were extremely affronted: the Guanarteme, how- 
ever, made no reply to this accufation, but defired Diego de Sylva 
to take hold of the fkirt of his garment, and he would lead 
him down; he likewife ordered his men in the fame manner to 
affift the Europeans; thus they all defcended fafe to the bottom, 
from whence was a road to the fhore near where the fhips lay at 
anchor. The. Guanarteme and his people then gave them leave 
to embark, but complained much of their being fuflpected of 
_ fo much bafenefs, as, after having plighted their faith for their 
fafety, to entertain a defign to deftroy them. Diego de Sylva 
was at a lofs how to exprefs his gratitude to the Guanarteme for 
his humane and generous behaviour ; and when he went on board 
made him a prefent ef a gilt fword and a fcarlet cloak, and to 
each of the Gayres a fine mufquet: he then took his leave. The 
precipice and harbour have from that time taken the name of Diego 
- de Sylva, in memory of this adventure. De Sylva and his detach- _ 
ment returned to Diego de Herrera at Gando, to whom they re- 
dated the whole of what had befel them; at which he was greatly 
aftonifhed, and could not conceive whence thefe Barbarians had 
acquired fuch noble fentiments of valour and generofity. How- 
ever, this did not prevent him from attacking them a fecond 


oO time ; 
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time; but, upon being joined again by Diego de Sylva and his 
corps, marched forward with the whole of his forces, to give 
battle to the iflanders. The Canarians on their fide, far from 
being backward to engage, met them with great intrepidity, 
and a bloody battle enfued, in which the natives were worfted, 
and obliged to retreat, which they did ftep by ftep, without the 
leaft diforder. Many were killed and wounded on both fides; 
‘but the Europeans took fome prifoners, among whom was a va- 
liant chief named Mananidra, whom Diego de Sylva remembered 
to have feen at Galdar; and mindful of what he owed him,’ he 
went immediately to Diego de Herrera, and earneftly intreated 
him to give this man his liberty, who at length granted his re- 
queft, though not witout great unwillingnefs. Diego de Sylva 
‘then fent him away, loaded with many valuable prefents. 


Tue Portugueze employed in this expedition, feeing no pro~ 
{pect of {peedily reducing the ifland, or of ending a war in which 
they were likely to receive no advantage, were greatly chagrined 
and difcontented, and begged of their chief, Diego de Sylva, to 
allow them to return to Portugal. When Herrera was made arc- 
quainted with this murmuring among‘the troops, he thought it 
moft expedient to make peace with the Guanarteme of Galdar, 
und return to Lancerota, where he delivered his daughter Donna 
Maria de Ayala to her hufband, together with a preat number of 
flaves of both fexes, that had been taken in fundry expeditions 
againft the iflands ; with whom Diego de Sylva embarked, toge- 
ther with his troops, and returned to Lifbon, where he and 
his Lady Donna Maria were moft gracioufly received by King 
Alonzo. From this marriage are defcended the prefent Counts of 
Pontalegre in Portugal. 


H CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Herrera makes another Expedition to Canaria, and builds a Fort at 
| Ganao. ~ 


F wherein both Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes 
Peraza had the reduction of Canaria greatly at heart, yet 
they laid afide all thoughts of accomplithing it by dint of arms; 
for, befades the departure of the Portugueze, their own vaflals and 
the natives of the conquered iflands were heartily tired of fo many 
unfuccefsful attempts, and defirous of refting from the fatigues of 


war, in order to enjoy tranquillity at home with their families, 


and employ themfelves in the more agreeable labour of cultivat- 
ing their lands. Thefe things confidered, made Herrera think 
proper to go.another way to work, which would require time 
and patience to accomplifh and bring to maturity. For this 
purpofe, accompanied by the Bifhop, Don Diego Lopez de YI- 
lefcas, he went with fome fhips to Gando, which he imagined to 
be the fitteft place for his defign. The iflanders difcovered his 
fhips, from the mountains, while they were yet at a confiderable 
diftance from the land, and by means of their fignals inftantly 
alarmed the whole ifland; when the main body marched to 
Gando, to wait the arrival of the Europeans: but feeing them 
approach peaceably and without arms, they held a confer- 
ence with them, and heard their propofals. The Guanartemes 
and Faycas, or Priefts, were prefent at this interview, which 
ended in eftablifhing a firm peace and a mutual intercourfe of trade 
between the two parties. The Bifhop and Herrera, under pretence 
of having a place of worfhip for fuch of their people as fhould 
come to trade in the ifland, obtained leave of the natives to build 
a fort at Gando. By this treaty Herrera was to have all the or- 

chilla 
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chilla weed which the ifland produced, on paying only for the 
people’s labour who gathered it: and, to remove all caufe of dif- 
truft from the natives, he gave them twelve hoftages as a fecurity 
for the due performance of the treaty. The prifoners on both 
fides were by this peace to be fet at liberty. ‘The Europeans now 
began with all diligence to erect the fort, in which they received 
great affiftance from the Canarians, who fupplied them with plenty 
of timber from the mountains, and otherwife laboured for them 
_ in mixing lime and carrying ftones, fo that in a fhort time the fort 

was completed. It was fpacious and well fituated, being built 
on a high rock, the foot of which was clofe to the harbour. 
Herrera ftaid there fome few days after it was finifhed; and, bes 
fore his departure, took care to furnith it with a fufficient quane 
tity of ammunition and provifions, leaving a good garrifon; 
commanded by one Pedro Chemida, ‘who was well known to 
and much beloved by the natives; with him he left orders, 
that, notwithftanding the treaty of peace, if a fair opportunity 
fhould offer of making himfelf mafter of the ifland, he fhould by 
no means neglect it: at the fame time advifing him, if-poffible, to 
divide the natives by fomenting quarrels and ftirring up jealoufies 
among them, fo as to form a party in favour of the Europeans. | 
After giving thefe honeft and generous inftri€tions, he departed 
for Lancerota, in company with the Bifhop, highly pleafed with 
the fuccefs of his project, of which he hoped foon to be the 
moft agreeable fruits, — 
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CHAP. XV. | 
A Quarrel happens between the Canarians and Pedro Chemida = 
what followed thereupon. 


a phaterethereny the peace which had been fo lately, 
concluded and eftablifhed between the Canarians and Her- 
rera, Pedro Chemida, in compliance with his. mafter’s orders, 
fought a proper opportunity to make himfelf mafter of the ifland; 
and, to effect his defign, he purpofely did feveral things which he 
knew would be offenfive to. the natives, who thereupon com- 
plained to him of not taking. proper care to obferve the feveral. 
articles of the treaty which they had made with Diego de Her- 
rera, and accufed him of privately feizing and concealing. certain 
noble Canarians with a defign to fend them. away from the ifland; 
but finding that Pedro Chemida. gave no ear to their complaints, 
nor fhewed. the leaft inclination. to redrefs their grievances, they 
departed, and refolved to. watch an opportunity of being avenged on 
their oppreffors. It happened foon after, that fome of the Spa- 
niagds going carelefly out. of the fort, the Canarians fell upon 
them, and killed five. Upon this Pedro Chemida complained to 
the Gayres,. or Chiefs of the ifland; who, in their turn, refufing to. 
give him any fatisfaction ;. he therefore refolved to do-himéelf juftice 
by force.. This kindled the flames of war anew between. the two 
nations, to.the no fmall effufion of blood. The Canarians now 
perceived their error in having allowed the Spaniards to build this 
fort, which bid defiance to their united forces, and was moreover 
avery gseat {courge to them ; for the Europeans making frequent: 
falhies, ufed to carry off the cattle, take many of the natives pri-. 
foners, and afterwards retire to the fort, which always afforded: 
them a convenient fhelter, after having committed their depreda- 


tions. ; 
Ir 
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Ir happened foon after, that as fome of the garrifon were out on 
one of thefe marauding parties, the natives defignedly drove fome 
cattle in their way, as it were by accident, and thus drew them by 
degrees to a confiderable diftance from the fort, into an ambufh 
that had been prepared for them; while another party of the na~ 
tives was pofted in fuch a manner as to cut off their retreat to the 
fort. Ona fignal concerted between them, thofe in ambufh fud- 
denly fell upon Chemida’s men, and killed a great number of 
them, and the reft, who.upon this-fled towards the fort, fell.into the: 
hands of the other party, who killed fome of them, and took the. 
others prifoners, fo. that not one efcaped- The Captain Manani- 
dra, who had the command of this enterprize,. ftripped the Euro-- 
peans, both living and dead, of their cloaths,. which he made one: 
half of his own: men put on, and placed the other half in ambuth. 
very near the fort; he then ordered fome of the Canarians in their: 
own proper habits to ehace thofe dreffed like Spaniards towards, 
_ the fort. .Pedro Chemida,. and his men who remained there, {ee- 
ing this purfuit; and believing their party was worfted,, fallied out. 
to the relief of their fuppofed countrymen, leaving the gates open ;. 
when the party who were in ambufh perceiving this, rnfhed intothe | 
fort, while the difguifed Canarians fell upon the Spaniards, and made. 
them prifoners. . After this manner was.the fort of Gando taken; 
and left another garrifon fhould be fent from Lancerota, they 
burnt the wood of the fort, and razed the walls thereof to the 
ground ; but as to the prifoners, they treated them, according to: 
their ufual cuftom, with gentlenefs.and humanity. . A fmall fifh- 
ing bark at that time happened to be in the port,. which failed 
ammediately and gave notice of the lofs of the fort to Diego de 
Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza, who were extremely grieved 
at finding their favourite proje@t thus difconcerted: but Don 
Diego de Yilefcas, the Bifhop, was afflicted: beyond meafure ; for 
_ being now old, he loft all _ of bringing the natives to the 
4 profeflicm 
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profeffton of the Romifh faith, by which doubtlefs he hoped to 
acquire no {mall degree of honour. 


Tue taking of the fort of Gando manifeftly thews what kind 
of people the Canarians were, and that they wanted neither 
courage or conduét in war. Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius, 
relates, as one of the greateft exploits of that General, his taking 
a town in Spain by a ftratagem of much the fame nature with 
this of the Canarians in regard to the fort at Gando. The na- 
tives in the courfe of the long war between them and the Euro~ 
peans, gave many fignal inftances of their warlike difpofition ; it 


is hard to determine whether they were more fubtle in contriv~ 


ing ftratagems, or obftinately courageous in the time of action. 
Antong other contrivanees they had to furprize the enemy, the 
following merits notice: they trained a great number of fea- 
gulls, which they kept in and about the villages near the fea- 
fhore; and when they faw any barks approaching, they laid 
an ambuth near one of thofe villages. The Europeans hay- 
ing experienced the fubtlety of thefe people, never went afhore 
to carry off captives or to plunder, but they firft carefully looked 
about them, and examined every corner where they imagined 
there might be people concealed, and nevet went far from their 
boats. Once a number of Spaniards from Lancerota landed, and 
feeing no body near the fhore, they ventured to goa {mall diftance 
in land, where was a large village; upon the fight of which they 
were going to retreat, but obferving fea-gulls flying about the 
houfes, they concluded it to be uninhabited, fo they went boldly 
up to it, when on a fudden the natives rufhed from their hiding 

places, furrounded and made them all prifoners. 


AFTER the taking of Gando, the Guanarteme of Telde, named 
Bentagoyhe, died, arid left a fon and daughter. ,One Doramas, 
reckoned 


- 
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reckoned the most valiant man in the ifland, and who had rebelled 
againft his mafter, the Guanarteme of Galdar, gathered fome 
of the chiefs of Telde together, and got himfelf declared Guan- 
arteme of that diftri@; which when he of Galdar heared, he 
was afraid that the life of his coufin, the fon of Bentagoyhe, 
might be in danger, and therefore fent for him to come and re- 
fide with him in Galdar. | 


C H A P. XVI. 


Diego de Herrera goes to Spain, to anfwer the Complaints made. 
againft him by bis own People. 


‘HE Europeans in the iflands became every day more and 

more difcontented and diffatisfied with Diego de Herrera, 
who obliged them, contrary to their inclinations, to go upon thofe_ 
hazardous enterprizes to fo little purpofe: but when they heard 
of the affair of Gando, and the captivity of Pedro Chemida, with 
his garrifon and the twelve hoftages, they loft all patience. Many 
of them went to the ifland of Madeira, in order to get a paflage 
from thence to Spain, intending to lay their grievances before thofe 
who had power to redrefs them. ‘The Canarians, after having 
made Pedro Chemida and his garrifon prifoners, treated them ex- 
tremely well, and regaled them with the beft they had. Pedro was fo 
well aequainted with their difpofition, and managed them fo art- 
fully, as to perfuade them that they had been the aggreffors in the 
war, and had done wrong in razing the tower of Gando, infomuch 
that they called a meeting of the Guanartemes, Faycags, and 
principal people; at which it was agreed to fend ten ambaffadors* 
| to 


* The Canarians who were fent on this embafly to Lancerota were Acorayda, 
from Telde; Egenenaca, from Aguimes; Vildacane, from Tereda; Aridanny, from . 


Aguerata ; 
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to Lancerota, to make their excufes to Herrera and Donna Jgnes 
Peraza for what had paffed. Thefe envoys embarked in a Lance- 
rota veffel, and carried with them Pedro Chemida, his garrifon, 
and the twelve hoftages. When they arrived there, they waited 
on Diego de Herrera and Ignes Peraza, kiffed their hands, afked 
their pardon for what they had done, and prefented to them the 
prifoners and hoftages. They were gracioufly received, kindly 
entertained, and all paft offences were forgiven. A new treaty 
. was then made, by which all the orchilla in the ifland apper- 
tained to Herrera, who on his part was to reftore all the Cana- 
rians that- were then in Lancerota and Fuertaventura. When 
the vaffals of Diego Herrera, who went to Madeira, heard of this 
peace (which was concluded on the 11th of January, 1476), and 
of the return of the captives from Canaria, they wanted to return 
to their allegiance to their Lord, and enter again upon their for- 
mer poffeffions; but Herrera would not fo much as permit them 
to come upon the ifland of Lancerota. Upon which they went 
to Caftille, and laid thei@complaints before their Majefties Don 
Ferdinando and Ifabella, who gave orders to enquire into the af- 
fair, and that Herrera fhould be fent for, to anfwer the charges 
laid againft him. Some time before this, Herrera had contracted 
his daughter, Donna Conftanza Sarmiento, to Pedro Hernandez 
Sayavedra, a man of an illuftrious family in Spain, and one of the 
Twenty-four of Seville, who advifed his father-in-law to come 
over to Spain, to an{wer in perfon to the accufations laid againft 
him. He followed this advice, and appeared at court, where he 

ade a {trenuous and good defence. But their Majefties, who had 
in view to add the three unconquered iflands to the crown of Spain, 
pretended that Diego de Herrera was not able to make himfelf 


_ Aguerata; Saco, from Agaete; Achutindac, from Galdar; Adeun, from Tamara- 
— fayte ; en ae from ae Ahuteyga, from Artiacor 5 and Guriruguian, 
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mafter of them by his own power, and that it was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary they fhould be conquered, in order to -bring the na- 
tives over to the Chriftian faith. Diego de Herrera and Ignes 
Peraza were by no means pleafed with this propofal ; however, 
they were obliged to comply, and received in lieu of all their 
right to Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma, five millions of mara- 
vedis*, with the title of Count of Gomera for their eldeft fon, 
This transfer was made in the latter part of the year 1476, 


C H A P. XVII. 


Diego de Herrera and his Son-in-law, Pedro Hernandez Sayavedra, 
go over to Barbary, to fuccour the Caftle of Mar Pequeno. 


F TER the ceffion of the three iflands to the crown, Diego 

de Herrera returned to Lancerota, and brought with him 

his fon-in-law Don Pedro Hernandez Sayavedra, to confummate 
his marriage with his daughter Donna Conftanza. When the 
feaftings and rejoicings on that occafion were over, Herrera and 
his fon-in-law determined to go over to Barbary, to fuccour the 
caftle of Mar Pequeno +, which Herrera had built on that coaft, 
oppofite the ifland of Lancerota, and which was then befieged by 
the Sheriff ¢, with an army of ten thoufand foot and three thou- 


fand 


* Five millions of maravedis is a fum- not exceeding three thoufand pounds fter- 
jing; but as in thofe days America was not difcovered, and there was little commerce 
in Spain, I dare fay that fum was then at leaft equal in value to thirty thoufand 
pounds fterling at préfent. | 

+ Where this caftle ftood I know not, but fuppofe it might be fomewhere about: 
the mouth of the river called by the Arabs Wad-noon ; for im fome of our old fea- 
charts of the coaft of Barbary, and the Canary Iflands (which are very incorrect) 
there is a place on the coaft of Barbary, oppofite to the Canary Iflands, called Mar- 
piveno, which I take to be a corruption of Mar Pequeno. 

t This Sheriff could not be King of Morocco; becaufe it was in the year 1519, 
before the two brothers, the Sheriffs, killed Muley Nazar Buchentuf Elenteta, - 
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fand horfe. They accordingly embarked feven hundred men, 
with the utmoft expedition, on board five fhips, and foon after 
arrived before the caftle ; which when the Sheriff underftood, he 


raifed the fiege, and Herrera returned with Sayavedra to Lan- 
cerota. | 


SOME time after, a Moor, of about thirty years of age, called 
Helergrut, came to the caftle of Mar Pequeno, defiring to be 
made a Chriftian. This man told the Governor, Chriftopher 
Tenorio, that if Herrera would return to Barbary with his forces, 
he would fhew him where he might make a’ valuable prize. 
Upon this the Governor fent him over to Lancerota, where he 
was kindly received and entertained by Herrera, who, according 
to his defire, caufed him to be baptized by the name of Juan Ca- 
macho. This man perfuaded Herrera and his fon-in-law to re- 
turn with a confiderable force to Mar Pequeno; from whence 
they fet out and marched towards Tagaoft, till they came to a 
place where was an Adouar, or company of Moors dwelling in 
tents, whom they approached unperceived ; and then giving the 
cry of St. Iago *! (or St. James) fuddenly attacked them, and 
took one hundred and fifty-eight prifoners, men,’ women, and 
children included, with whom they returned to the caftle. Juan 
Camacho ferved as their guide in this expedition, as he did in all 
thofe which they afterwards undertook to the coaft of Barbary, 
being no lefs in number than forty-fix. In thefe they feldom failed 


of fuccefs, never returning without a confiderable number of pri- 
foners. . 


the then King of Morocco, and reigned in his ftead. It is probable he was one of 
the Sheriffian family, which lived not far diftant from the Caftle of Mar Pequeno, 
“at a place called Tigumadert, in the province of Dara. As in my author’s time the 
Kings of napeneee were ftyled Sheriffs, he might imagine they were always fo 
called. 

* This isa fignal ufed by the Spaniards when they are going to make an attack, 


or fall on the enemy; St. Iago (or St, James) being the tutelar faint of Spain, as 
St. George is of England. 
£ : My 
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My author fays he knew this Moor, and had often heard him 
relate his adventures. He died at laft peaceably in his bed, at 
Lancerota, in the year 1591, aged one hundred and forty-fix years. 
The Bithop and General of the iflands being then in Lancerota, 
wrote an account of this man’s life ; by which it appeared, that 
notwithftanding his great age, he walked perfectly upright, and 
could fee clearly till the time he was taken fick and died. Two 
years before his death he married a Moorifh girl of twenty years. 
of age, by whom he had a fon, at leaft it was generally fuppofed 
to be his. 

Tue Spaniards concerned in thefe expeditions to the coaft of 
Barbary were not, however, all fo fortunate as the renegado Ca- | 
macho; and Sayavedra was in particular a fufferer, for a natural 
fon * of his, a youth of great merit, being taken by the Moors, 
died in captivity at Fez, whofe ftory is thus related by Diego de 
Torres, in his Hiftory of the Sheriffs: <«* When this tyrant (the 
«© Sheriff ) chofe New Fez for his refidence, he ordered his trea- 
‘«« fure, his children, his wives, and his flaves to be brought thither. 
«s Among the laft there was one named Alonzo Perez de Saya- 
«* vedra, fon of the Count of Gomera by a Moorifh woman, his 
‘* captive, who was a relation of the Sheritfs. He was a young 
«¢ man of great courage, and fo perfectly verfed in the Arabic and 
‘* other languages {poke in this country, that I have heard the 
‘¢ Sheriff declare, that few or none of the natives of Barbary fpoke 
- “ them fo well. Befides thefe qualifications, he poffeffed one of 
<< a more noble and praife-worthy nature, namely, an inviolable 
‘¢ regard for, and attachment to his religion. But before I fay 
‘© any thing on this head, I fhall relate in what manner he be- 


* My author does not mention this young man’s captivity ; but from his name, 
and the time when he was taken by the Moors, I am perfuaded he is the fame Saya- 
vedra who is mentioned in Diego de Torres’s Hiftory of the Sheriffs. 
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came a flave to the Sheriff. When he was a youth, he was 
concerned with fome inhabitants of the Canary Hflands in 
making feveral defcents on the country of the Azanaga Moors; 
and having taken fome prifoners, he came to the port of Ta- 
hagoz, and fent to the Governor for a fafe-conduct, in order to 
treat forthe ranfom of the captives; which the Governor granted, 
but at the fame time fent an exprefs to the young Sheriff, who 
was then at Tarudant, informing him that Alonzo Perez de 
Sayavedra was at the port, with a fafe-condu, treating about 
the ranfom of fome prifoners. The Sheriff, being’ irritated 
again{t Sayavedra on account of the many incurfions he had made 
upon his country, refolved to make himfelf mafter of his 
perfon, while he thought himfelf fecure under the faith of the 
paffport. With this defign he ordered fome Zabras, or large 
boats, to be armed and manned at Aguer*, in order'to feize him 


‘on board his fhip: accordingly they boarded her in the night- 


time, and made all the Spaniards that were in her prifoners. 
Alonzo Perez de Sayavedra was brought before the Sheriff, 


who infulted him with reproaches, and ordered him to be - 


fettered with chains of feventy pounds weight; and he 
remained a flave till his death, which happened fix-and- 
twenty years after. The Sheriff, confidering him as his kinf- 
man, treated him with fome refpect; but being apprehenfive- 
of his enterprifing genius, would not on any account permit him. 
to be ranfomed. In his neceffities he was often vifited and re- 
lieved by the Governors and by the relations of the Sheriff’s 
mother. The King always allowed him a better fubfiftence 
than he did the reft of his flaves: moreover,, he was one of the 
beft players at chefs in all Barbary (and the Moors value them- 
felves much on their dexterity at this game), infomuch that by 


chefs and making of fringes, he made a fhift to maintain him- 


* Called by the Europeans Santa-Cruz.. 
2 « {elf 
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‘¢ felf comfortably : at making thefe latter efpecially, he was fo 
‘«< expert, that all people of rank were fond of wearing thofe of 
«< his manufacturing. In the year 1545, when the Sheriff was 
<* going againft Fez, he endeavoured to perfuade Sayavedra to 
‘* turn Mahomedan, aHeging that Mahomedanifm was the only 
“true religion, and that alone by which he could be faved: in 
‘© fhort, that if he would embrace the Muffulman faith, he would 
‘* give him his liberty, and one of his daughters in marriage, with 
‘© the title of Alcayd’of the Alcayds (i. e. the Governor of the 
«¢ Governors). Sayavedra heard him patiently, and then, like a 
‘«¢ true Chriftian Knight, he anfwered the Sheriff, That although 
«< he was fenfible that during his captivity he had received many 
‘¢ favours from him, and that the offers he now made him were 
‘* very confiderable, yet had they no weight in his mind, he being 
‘© determined to fuffer a thoufand deaths rather than abandon the. 
' « faith of Jefus Chrift, and turn Mahomedan. The Sheriff was. 
« vexed at this anfwer, but never after defired hitn to change his. 
<‘ religion. At laft he rs him to Fez,.where he ended his 
<« days,” 
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BOOK SECON D. 


C H A P. I. 
Of the Etymology of the Word Canaria. 


N the foregoing book we find that John de Betancour named 
I this ifland Gran Canaria, adding the epithet Grand to its for- 
mer name Canaria. He did not this on account of its fize 
{for it is not the largeft of the Canary Iflands), but becaufe of the 
ftrength, courage, and number of its inhabitants, who baffled all 
his attempts to fubdue them. But how it came by the name 
Canaria is not eafy to determine ; for fince thofe iflands were 
known by the name of the Fortunate Iflands, this has always re- 
tained its proper name, Canaria. Pliny fays, that this ifland 
was named Canaria on account of its abounding with dogs of a 
very large fize, two of which were prefented to Juba, King of 
Mauritania. This opinion, however, feems to want foundation; 
for it is natural to fuppofe that thefé dogs would have increafed 
greatly fince Pliny’s time, whereas, on the contrary, when the 


Europeans came to Canaria they found not any dogs on the ifland. 
Other 
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Other authors (among whom are Francifco de Tamara, in his 
Cuftoms of all Nations ; and Homara, in his General Hiftory of 
the Indies) affirm. that this ifland is called Canaria from the na- 
tives eating, like dogs, raw flefh in great quantities : but this af- 
fertion is falfe; for the natives ate flefh very moderately, and 
never raw. It is true, indeed, they only half roafted it; and the 
reafon they gave to the Spaniards, at the time of the conqueft, 
for this kind of cookery was, that the juice of the meat is its fub- _ 
{tance, confequently the beft and moft proper nourifhment for 
mien. 


My author gives two opinions concerning the name Canaria, 
which indeed appear more probable than either of the foregoing. © 


Tue firft is, that in Canaria there are a great many thorny 
bufhes, which bear fruit of a red colour, called in Latin Uva Ca- 
nina, i. e. Dog’s Grape. Thofe who difcovered this ifland in the 
time of the Romans, feeing fuch a number of thofe buthes, might 
from them name the ifland Canaria. 


Tue fecond opinion is, that it is named Canaria becaufe it 
abounds with an herb, called in Latin Canaria (but in the Caf- 
tillian language, Triguera), which the dogs eat in the fpring, to 
caufe themfelves to vomit or purge. When people fend _ their 
horfes to the field to graze, they take care to prevent their feed- 
ing in places where much of this herb grows, as it caufeth a great 
increafe of blood in them, and that fo fuddenly as to fubje& them 
to danger of fuffocation. He adds, that in the fkirts of Mount 
Atlas, in Africa, there is a tribe of Africans called Canarios, who 
perhaps firft difcovered and peopled this ifland, and called it after 
their own name. But after all thofe opinions, he does not inform 
us what name the natives called the ifland by, which is certainly 

a great 
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a great omiffion ; however, by his manner of treating the ety- 
mology of the name, it is to be fuppofed he took it for granted 
that they themfelves called their ifland Canaria. 


PLiny makes mention of a people called Canarii, who dwelt 
beyond Mount Atlas *, and bordering upon the country of the 
Peroefi Ethiopians. 


| Proremy the geographer calls Cape Blanco, in Africa, or 
fome other cape on that coaft, fronting the Canary Iflands, Gan- 
naria Extrema: and the Blacks, who now live on the banks of 
the river Senegal, call all that country between that river and 
Mount Atlas, Gannar. Formerly they knew more of it than at 
prefent, which I thall have occafion to prove in the defcription of 
that iia 


| From this fimilitude of 7 names one would be naturally led to 
believe that the natives of the ifland Canaria and thofe of the 
neighbouring continent of Africa, were one and the fame people. 
For Pliny was certainly mifinformed when he related, that the 
Canaril bordering upon the Peroefi Ethiopians, were fo called 
from their living in fellowfhip with dogs, and fharing with, and 
devouring like them, the bowels of wild beatts. 


C H A P. II. 


Treats of the ancient Inhabitants of Canaria, their Manners and 
Cuftoms. 


HEN the Europeans came firft to Gran Canaria, that 
ifland was fuppofed to contain no lefs than fourteen thou- 
fand fighting men; but a great ficknefs or plague prevailing 


* This country is that part of Africa adjacent to the Canary Iflands. 
| amongit 
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amongft them fome time after,. it {wept away two thirds of the 
inhabitants. They were of a dark complexion, like the natives 
of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, well proportioned, and of a good 
ftature; active, warlike, chearful, good-natured, and ftrictly faith- 
ful to their promifes, infomuch that they confidered a lye as the 
greateft of crimes. ‘They were very fond of hazardous enter- 
prizes, fuch as climbing to the top of fteep precipices, to pitch 
poles of fo great a weight, that one of them was a fufficient bur- 
den for a man of common ftrength to carry on level ground. 
The Spaniards affirm that the devil affiftted them in placing 
thefe poles, that others, attempting the like, might fall down 
headlong and be deftroyed. My author fays, he believes this to 
be true; and that the devil appeared to them in the fhape of an 
animal refembling a fhock dog, and fometimes in other figures, 
which the natives called Tibicenas, 


Tue Canarians had nobility among them, who were diftin- 
guifhed from the vulgar by the peculiar cut of their hair and 
beards. It was not fuflicient to entitle a man to nobility, that he 
was the offspring of noble or rich parents; but he was to be 
formally declared noble by the Faycag, a perfon of great rank, 
and next in dignity to the Guanarteme, whofe bufinefs it was to 
glecide differences among the natives, and regulate the ceremonies 
of their religion: in fhort, he was a prieft, and acted alfo as a 
judge in civil affairs. Their manner of conferring nobility was 
very fingular: ata determined time of life, the fon of a nobleman 
let his hair grow long; and when he found he had ftrength fuf- 
ficient to bear the fatigues of war, he went to the Faycag, and 
faid, «‘ ] am fuch an one, the fon of {uch a nobleman, and defire to 
‘«* be ennobled alfo.” Upon which the Faycag went to the town 
er village where the young man was brought up, and there af- 
{fembled all the nobles and others of that place, whom he made 
: K to 
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to fwear folemnly by Acoran, their god, to declare the truth 
concerning him. He then afked them, if they had ever feen the 
_ youth demean himfelf fo far as to drefs, victuals or to go into the 
folds to look after fheep or goats, and whether he was ever 
known to milk or kill them: if they knew any thing of his 
ftealing cattle, or forcibly taking them away from their owners | 
in time of peace: whether he was any way difcourteous, ill- 
tongued, or guilty of any indecent behaviour, efpecially to wo- 
men. If to thefe queftions they all anfwered in the negative, 
then the Faycag cut the youth’s hair in a round form, and fo. 
fhort as not to hang beneath his ears; then giving into his hand 
a ftaff or pole called Magade, declared him nceble. But, on the 
other hand, if the ftanders-by could charge him. with any of 
thofe things, of which the Faycag had interrogated them, and: 
bring fufficient proof thereof, then inftead of being declared: 
noble, the F aycag fhaved his head, and fent him away in dif- 
grace, by which he was rendered incapable of popnry and re- 
mained ever after a picbelat 7 


In their wars, they held it as bafe and mean to moleft or in+ 
jure the women and children of the enemy,. confidering them: 
as weak and helplefs, therefore improper objects of their re- 
fentment : neither did they throw down or damage the houfes of 
worfhip. | | 


Tue weapons ufed by the Canarians in war, were clubs, which: 
‘they called Modagas ; and fharp-pointed poles, hardened by 
fire, and thefe they named Amodagas. But after the Europeans 
began to invade their ifland, they made targets, in imitation of 
theirs; and fwords of Te-a, or pitch-pine, the edges of which were 
hardened by fire, and tempered in fuch a manner that they cut 
like fteel. 

7 BrsIDES: — 
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Bresiprs thefe, they had many other weapons, taken at dif- 
ferent times from the Europeans, and which they carefully pre- 
ferved, and made good ufe of, in the day of battle- 


But their chief ftrength lay in the before-mentioned Amoda- 
gas or wooden fpears, and ftones, which they threw with great . 
force and dexterity. : 


Tuey had public places fet apart for fighting duels, in which | 
were eminences or ftages, raifed for the combatants to fight on, 
that they might be the more ‘afily obferved by all the fpeCtators. 
When a challenge was given and accepted, the parties went to 
the Council of the ifland, called in the Canarian language Sabor, 
(which confifted of twelve members called Gayres) for a licence 
to fight, which was eafily obtained. Then they went to the 
Faycag to have this licence confirmed ; which being done, they 
gathered together all their relations and friends, not to affitt 
them (for thofe people looked on with the fame compofure as if 
the combat had been between two beafts *), but to be fpetators 
of their gallantry and behaviour. The company then repaired to 
the public place, or theatre, where the combatants mounted upon 
two ftones, placed at the oppofite fides of it, each ftone being 
‘flat at top, and about half a yard in diameter. On thefe they ftood 
faft without moving their feet, till each iad thrown three round 
ftones at his antagonift. ‘Though they were good mark{fmen, yet 
they generally avoided thofe miflive weapons by the agile writhing 
of their bodies. Then arming themfelves with fharp flints in their 
Jeft hands, and cudgele or clubs in their right, they drew near and 
fell on, beating and cutting each other till they were tire-1 ; when 


_ * The Spaniards, and many other Europeans, when they challenge, do not fight 
in earneft before a multitude of fpectators, like the Englifh when they box publicly 
iu the ftreets; therefore my author (being a Spaniard) makes the abave remark. 
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the parties, by confent, retired with their friends, to eat and 
drink, but foon after returned to the {cene of action, and renewed 
the engagement, cudgelled and cut each other with great dexte- 
rity as before, until the Gayres called out, Gama! Gama! (i. e. 
Enough! Enough! or Give over!) when they immediately left 
off, and ever after remained good friends. 


Ir during the time of the combat, one of the parties happened: 
to break his cudgel, then the oth¢r immediately defifted from 
ftriking, and fo the difpute ended, and the parties were reconciled 
neither of them being declared victor. Thofe duels were generally 
fought on public feftivals, rejoicings, or fuch like occafions, which 
drew together a great concourfe of people, when the combat- 
ants had an opportunity to difplay their dexterity, ftrength, and 
valour. Thefe fpectacles made a great impreffion:on the minds of 
the youth, exciting in them a fpirit of emulation to excel in gal- 
lant feats. If either of the combatants happened to be deeply. 
wounded, they: beat a ruth till it became like tow, and dipping it. 
in melted goats butter, applied it to the wound, as hot as the pa- 
tient could bear it.: the older the-butter was, the fooner it effected. 
a cure. s 


C H A P. OM, 


Of their Marrtages, Manner of educating their Children, of their 
Worfhip, their Oaths, and their Habits.. 


ONE of the Canarians had more than one wife, and the: 
wie one hufband,. contrary to what fome mifinformed au- 

thors affrm. When the parents were inclined to marry their- 
daughter, they fet her apart thirty days, during which they 
fed her with large quantities of milk and. goffio, in order to 
fatten. 
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fatten her; for they imagined lean women were lefs capable of 
conceiving children than thofe who were fat. It has alfo been 
faid, that the night before the bride was prefented to her hufband, 
fhe was delivered to the Guanarteme, who, if he did not chufe to 
lie with her himfelf, gave her to the Faycag, or to fome other 
noble perfon of his intimate acquaintance, to enjoy her: but the 
prefent natives deny that fuch a cuftom ever exifted among their 
anceftors. They were very careful in the education of their chil- 
dren, and never failed to chaftife them when they did amifs. It 
Was alfo cuftomary: to propofe two of the youth as exainples for 
the reft, the one of virtue, the other of vice; and when a child 
did any thing to difpleafe its parents, they told it that fuch an 
action was like thofe of the perfon fet up as a bad example ; on 
the other hand, when it did any thing praife-worthy, it was 
commended, and told that fuch behaviour was amiable, and re= 
refembled that of the good perfon. This fort of inftru€tion had. 
the defired effect, by raifing the fpirit of emulation among the 
youth to excel in virtuous actions. 


Tue Canarians had among them religious women, called Ma= 
gadas, a number of whom lived together in one houfe.. There 
were many of thofe houfes in Canaria, which were held facred ; 
_and criminals who fled to any of them, were proteéted from the 
officers of juftice. The Magadas were diftinguifhed from other 
women by their long white garments, which {wept the ground’ 
as they walked. The convents or houfes in which they dwelt 
were called. Tamoganteen Acoran (i. e. houfes of god); but 
houfes of worfhip were called by the Canarians Almogaren (i. e. 
temples or holy houfes); they were daily fprinkled with the 
milk of goats from whom they did not take the kids, and which 
were fet apart for giving milk for that purpofe. They held that 
this Acoran dwelt.on high, and governed every thing on the earth.. 

They 
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They adored him by putting their hands together, and lifting 


them towards heaven. 


In the ifland there are two rocks, one in the diftriét of Galdar, 
named Tirmac ; the other in Telde, called Vinicaya*. To 
thefe rocks they went in proceffion in times of public calamity, 
accompanied by the religious women called Magadas, carrying 
in their hands branches of palm-trees, and veffels filled with 
milk and butter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and finging mournful fongs like dirges, or what the Spa- 
niards call Endechas; from thence they went to the fea-fide, and 
all at once and with one accord ftruck the water forcibly with 
their rods, fhouting together at the fame time with a very loud 
voice. Their divifion of time was not by days, weeks, and years, 
as with us, but they reckoned by moons. 


Tue habit of the Canarians was a tight coat, with a hood to 
it like that of a Capuchin Friar; it reached down to the knees, 
and was girded about the waift with a leather ftrap or girdle. 
This garment was made of a fort of rufh, which they beat until 
it was quite foft like flax, and then divided the filaments and 
wove them together. Over this they wore cloaks of goat fkins, 
with the hairy fide outwards in fummer, and inwards in winter. 
‘They alfo wore caps made of the fkins of goats, taken off almoft 
entire, which they placed in fuch a manner on their heads that they 
had a goat's beard hanging under each ear, which they fometimes 
tied under the chin. AJ thefe garments were neatly fewed and 
painted, and in every other refpect much more curious than thofe 
of the natives in the other iflands. Some wore bonnets of fkins, 
adorned with feathers. Their fhoes were made of raw hides, 
dike thofe in Lancerota and Fuertaventura. — 


‘*® They fwore by thefe rocks, and thofe oaths were very folemn. 
‘THEY 
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Tuey had public houfes, or rooms, in which they affembled 
to dance and fing. The Canarian dance is ftill in ufe in thefe 
iflands, and is called Canario: its ftep is quick and fhort. Their 
fongs were either dirges or amorous fonnets, fet to grave and 
plaintive tunes. | 


: C H A P. IV. 
Of their Punifhments, Employments, and Manner of living. 


HE Canarians were remarkable for their good government,. 

regularity, and ftrict adminiftration of juftice. When a 
man committed a crime deferving of death, they apprehended 
him and put him in prifon, where he was tried, and immedi- 
ately upon conviction they led him to the place of execution, 
which was the fame where they ufed to. feaft, wreftle, and fight 
duels. Here the delinquent was ftretched on the ground, and 
his head placed on a flat ftone; then the executioner, who was 
a man fet apart for that office, taking up a large heavy ftone, and 
lifting it as high as he could, he fuddenly let it fall on the cri- 
minal’s head. But for crimes that were not worthy of death, 
they ufed the Lex Talionis, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, &c. 


None of the Canarians exercifed the trade of a butcher except 
the dregs of the people. This employment was accounted fo ig- 
nominious, that they would not fo much as allow one of that 
_ profeffion to enter into any of their houfes, or to: touch any thing 
belonging to them. It was made unlawful for the butchers even. 
to keep company with any but thofe of their own profeffion ; 
and when they wanted any thing of another perfon, ‘they were 
obliged to carry a {taff with them, and point at what they wanted, 
ftanding at a confiderable diftance. As a recompence for this 

abject 
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abje&t ftate, the natives were obliged to fupply the butchers with . 
every thing they had occafion for. It was not lawful for any 
Canarian, except the butchers, to kill cattle: when any perfon 
wanted his beaft, &c. to be killed, he was obliged to lead it to 
the public fhambles, but was not allowed to enter himfelf; and . 
this prohibition extended even to the women and children, 


Tue houfes in Gran Canaria were built of ftone, without ce- 
ment, but fo neat and regular that they made a beautiful appear- 
ance. At the top they laid wooden beams or rafters, very clofe 
to each other and covered them with earth, The walls of thefe 
houfes were very low, and the floors funk lower than the level of the 
ground on which they ftood, being fo contrived for the advan- 
tage of warmth in the winter feafon. Their beds and bedding 
were goat fkins dreffed in the hair, after a moft curious manner. 
Their other furniture confifted of baikets, and mats of palm-leaves 
and rufhes, made extremely neat, and very ingenioufly wrought, 
There were among them people whofe fole occupation was to 
build houfes and manufaCture mats, &c. The women in genera] 
were employed in painting and dying; and in the proper feafon 
they very carefully gathered the flowers, fhrubs, &c. from which 
they, extracted the feveral colours. The threads they ufed for 
fewing and other purpofes were made of the {pringy nerves or 
tendons of the loins of fheep, goats, or {wine, with which they 
were fupplied by the butchers. Thefe they firft anointed with 
butter, and afterwards prepared by fire in fuch a manner that 
they could fplit them into fine threads at their pleafure. Their 
needles were made of bone, and their fifh-hooks of horn. All 
their veffels ufed in cookery were made of clay, hardened by the 
fun, which they called Ganigos. Their wealth confifted chiefly 
in goats, which they called Aridaman; and fome fheep, which 
they called Taharan: they had alfo hogs, which they named Ta- 

guacen 
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guacen. Their common food was barley-meal roafted, which 
they called Goffio, and eat with milk or goats flefh. When they 
made a feaft, they dreffed this latter with hog’s lard or buttes, 
and this difh they called Tamazanona. Their barley, which they 
called Afamotan *, they ground with a hand-mill. The follow- 
ing is the manner in which they ploughed their lands; about 
twenty people affembled together, each having a wooden inftru- 
ment (not unlike a hoe) with a {pur or tooth at the end of it, on 
which they fixed a goat’s horn; with this they broke the ground, 
and afterwards took care, if the rain came not in its proper fea- 
fon, to moiften it with water, which they brought by canals from 
the rivulets. The women gathered in the corn, of which they 
reaped only the ears: thefe they threthed with fticks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed in their hands. : 


Their only fruits were vicacorras, mocanes}, and wild dates ; 
and fome time before the conqueft of their ifland, they had figs: 
green figs they call Archormafe, and dried ones Tehaunenen. . 
Their poor hved by the fea-coaft, chiefly on fifth which they 
catched in the night-time, by making a blaze on the water with 
torches of pitch-pine. In the day-time, whenever they difcovered 
a fhoal of fardinas, a {mall fifh refembling herrings or pilchards, 
a great number of men, women, and children waded inte the fea, 
and fwimming beyond the fhoal, chafed the fifh towards the fhore; 
then with a net, made of a tough kind of rufh, they inclofed and 
drew them to land, and there made an equal divifion of their 
prize: in doing this, every woman in the company who had 
young children, received a fhare for each; or if the happened to 
be with-child, fhe received a fhare for the child in her womb. 

* I have reafon to believe that by my author’s negligence thefe two words are tranf- 
spofed ; “Famazanona fignifying Barley, and Afamotan, the above-mentioned dith. 
I fhall have oceafion to treat of this mare fully hereafter. 


4 See the Deferiptian of the Canary Iflands. 
WHEN 
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“Wuey any of their nobles died, they brought out the corps 
and placed it in the fun, ‘took out the bowels and entrails, which 
. they wafhed, and then buried in the earth: the body they dried, 

‘and {wathed round with bandages of goat fkins, and then fixed it 
-upright in a cave, cloathed with the fame garments which the de- 
ceafed wore when alive. But if no proper cave was at hand, they 
-carried the dead body to one of thofe ftony places now called 
Mal Paices, where, levelling the ground and fixing the fmall loofe 
ftones, they made a cofhin of very large ones, placed fo as not to 
‘touch the body; then they took another large {tone, two yards in 
length, wrought into around form, and with this they clofed the 
coflin, and afterwards filled up the nich between the top of the 
round ftone and the outer part of the fides of the coffin with {mall 
ftones, in fo neat a manner, that every one who beholds them 
muft be furprifed at the ingenuity of this people. Some of their 
dead bodies were put into chefts, and afterwards dépofited in a 
kind of {tone fepulchres. There were certain perfons among thera 
whofe profeffion it was, and who were fet apart for the purpofe 
of preparing the dead bodies burial, and making up the tombs. 


‘Fue lower clafs of people were buried in the Mal Paices, in 
holes covered with dry ftones; and, excepting thofe bodies which 
were placed upright in the caves, all the others were laid with. 
their heads towards the north. 


CHAP VW 


Of the Gavernment of Gran Canaria, and of the famous Princes wha: 
| ruled in. that Ifand. 


i es natives of Gran Canaria were more polifhed and civi- 
lized than thofe of the other iflands. At the time of the 
conqueft of the ifland they were governed by two Princes ; but 

before: 
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before they were ruled by Captains, or heads of tribes, who pre- 
fided over {mall circles, like parifhes; each tribe was confined to 
its own diftrict, and not allowed to graze its flocks on the grounds 
of another tribe. 


_ In the divifion of Galdar, which is the moft fertile part of the 
ifland, lived a virgin Lady, called Antigamana, of great worth and 
merit, who was held in high efteem by the natives, who had fuch 
an opinion of her judgment and prudence, that they frequently ap- 
plied to her to determine their differences, and never appealed 
from her decifions; for fhe would not fuffer the party, againft 
whom fhe had given the caufe, to depart till fhe had firft convinced 
him of the juftice of the fentence; which fhe feldom failed to do 
by the force of her eloquence, and the high chara¢ter fhe bore for 
equity. After fome years, the nobles (chagrined at feeing the 
deference paid to this woman) thinking the bufinefs of a judge 
or arbitrator belonged more properly to their fex, perfuaded the 
people no longer to refer their caufes to her decifion, or to regard 
her fentences. When fhe found this, and perceived herfelf dif- 
regarded and defpifed, it ftung her to the quick, efpecially as the 
had in a manner fpent the prime of her life in the fervice of the 
public, who had now moft ungratefully deferted her. Being a 
woman of quick fen{e and clear underftanding, fhe did not vent her 
refentment in vain complaints, but went to one Gumidafe, a Cap- 
tain of one of the diftricts, who was reckoned the moft valiant and 
prudent of all the nobles of Canaria, and had great influence over 
the people. This nobleman lived in a cave, which at prefent is 
called the Houfe of the Knight of Facaracas; to him fhe related 
all her grievances, and propofed a match between them, to which 
Gumidafe readily confented, and they were accordingly married 
foon after, Gumidafe now fought various pretences to make war 
upon the other Captains, and proved victorious over them all ; fo 

L 2 that 
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that at length he became King of the whole ifland. He had by 
his wife Antidamana, a fon named Artemis, who fucceeded his 
parents in the government of the kingdom, reigned in the 
ifland at the time of John de Betancour’s invading it, and loft 
his life ina battle near Aguimes, as already mentioned. He left 
two fons, who. thared the ifland between them: one of them, 
called Bentagoyhe, was King or Guanarteme of Telde; the other, 
whofe name was Egonayche Semedan, was Guanarteme of Gal- 
dar, It was agreed between them, that the Council of the twelve 
Gayres, called Sabor, fhoula be held in Galdar, which had been 
the place of their father’s refidence; and that the Guanarteme of 
Telde, with his Gayres, fhould give their attendance there. But 
Bentaghoyhe, who was of a ptoud and haughty difpofition, be- 
ing poffeffed of a larger tract of land and a greater number of vaf+ 
fals than his brother, thought it beneath him to attend the Coun=. 
cil at Galdar; and. raifing an army of ten thoufand men, made 
wat upon Egonayche, in order to make himfelf fole mafter 
of the ifland. Although Egonayche Semedan could not mutter 
above four thoufand men, yet he made head againft his brother ; 
and, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his numbers, proved a 
match for him;: for the Galdarans were courageous veterans, and. 
had many brave nobles to command them :. befides, their coun- 
try could not. be: eafily invaded, by reafon. of the ruggednefs of 
its mountains and paffes. Each. Guanarteme had fix Gayres,, 
who were chofen fram among the people, on account of their: 
prudence and valour,, to fit in the Council,. and adminifter the- 
affairs of government. Thofe of. Telde were called Manani-. 
dra, Nenedra, Ventahey, Ventagay, Guarinayga, and Autindsna :- 
the Gayres of Galdar were Adargoma, Tazarte, Doramas, Tera-. 
ma, Dayfa, and Caytafa. A line drawn from the villages of 'Ta- 
marazeyte, crofling the ifland towards the village of St. Nicho- 
las, where dwelt the people of Arganegui, was the boundary 
betwixt the diftricts of Galdar and Telde.. 

ADARGOMA 
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ADARGOMA was the moft powerful Gayre of the diftrict ‘of 
Galdar, as was Guarinayga of that of Telde, both having very 
large flocks of fheep and goats. It happened once that their fhep- 
herds or fe.vants quarrelled about the pafture, and carried their 
complaints to their refpective mafter or chief.. Adargoma and 
Guarinayga. met to fettle the difference, when, as they could not 
agree in opinion, they agreed to determine it by a wreftling match 
in the following manner, namely, that which ever fide fhould get 
the viGtory, the conquered party was to fubmit to the decifion of 
the conqueror. This being agreed, they ftripped and began to. 
wreftle. Adargoma was much {tronger than his antagonift, but 
this latter on the other hand excelled greatly in fkill and dexte- 
rity, fo that the iffue of the conteft remained for a long time 
doubtful ;. at laft fkill prevailed over force, and Adargoma was 
fairly thrown to the ground beneath his antagonift; but neverthe- 
lefs, having the advantage in ftrength, grafped Guarinayga fo 
clofely, that, like Hercules in a like conteft with Anteus, he al- 
moft {queezed the marrow out of his bones. Guarinayga, finding 
himfelf preffed in fuch a manner that his breath was almoft gone, 
faid to Adargoma, Do not kill me; Iacknowlege I am vanquithed, 
and fubmit. Upon which Adargoma releafed him, and they: 
afterwards fettled the boundaries of their pafture in an amicable 
manner. When Adargoma’s friends enquired: of him concerning | 
the event of the combat, he anfwered that Guarinayga was the’ 
victor ; and when the fame queftion was: put to Guarinayga, he 
replied that he had been vanquifhed by Adargoma :: fo that until. 
the Europeans came to the knowlege of this affair,, from the re-. 
lation of the parties concerned, it-remained a fecret among the 
- natives.. This Adargoma was eminent for performing wonderful ' 

_feats: it-is faid of him, that the ftrongeft man in the ifland could: 
not prevent him from carrying a veffel full of water to his mouth, . 
and. drinking out of it,. without: {pilling one drop.. He was of . 

. | , middle 
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middle ftature, but very broad fhouldered ; his name, Adargoma, 
fignifies, in the Canary language, Shoulders of Rock. : 


Amonc the famous men in the diftri@ of Galdar, was one 
Taycayte, which name in the Canarian language implies, an Un- 
fhapen Body, and Atacayte, Stout Heart: the women, on account 
of his uncouth figure, named him Arabifenen, i. e. Savage. The 
next in repute was Doramas, fo called from the uncommon width 
of his noftrils, Doramas in their language fignifying Noftrils: he 
svas a man of a {mall fize, but poflefled of great ftrength. 


HUANEBEN or Guanaben, and Caytafa, were great wreftlers. 
Thefe two happening to be together on fome public occafion, 
challenged each other to a wreftling match, which was held in 
the prefence of the Canarians who affembled as fpectators. The 
dexterity of the two competitors was fo equal, that it was a long 
‘time before either appeared to have any advantage over-the other, 
till at length the fpectators parted them. But Guanaben per- 
ceiving that his antagonift’s ftrength was not weakened by the 
fatigue of the combat, and confcious that his own was not fuffi- 
cient to permit him to engage a fecond time, called out to Caytafa, 
and faid, *‘ Are you able to perform what I am going to do?” 
Upon the other’s an{wering in the affirmative, he immediately ran to 
the top of a high precipice, from whence he threw himfelf down 
headlong. Caytafa difdaining to be out-done by him, followed 
his example; and thus they both perifhed together. From this 
action, fome mifinformed authors (among whom is Francifco de 
Gomara, in his Hiftory of the Indies) imagined that the Canarians 
had a cuftom of throwing themfelves down from precipices. 


MANANIDRA, who was taken prifoner by Diego de Herrera, as 
Defore related, was alfo a perfon of great fame. It is faid of him, 
that 
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‘that whenever he was about to engage in battle, he was feized 
with an univerfal trembling, not through fear, but a fury and 
eagernefs to engage. Alonzo de Lugo, of whom we fhall have oc- 
cafion to fpeak hereafter, feeing Mananidra in fuch a condition, 
afked him why he trembled? his anfwer was, Well may the flefh | 
‘tremble and recoil at the dreadful perils which the heart propofes 

to lead it into. 7 | | 
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Certain Inhabitants of the Ifland of Majorca vifit Gran Canaria 
Jjome time before the Arrival of Fobn de Betancour- 


ie has been already obferved, in the beginning of this Hiftory, 
that Don Luis de la Cerda intended to go in queft of the For- 
tunate Iflands, and for that purpofe had fitted out {ome fhips in the 
ports of the kingdom of Arragon; but his death, which hap- 
pened juft as things were got ready for that expedition, put a 
ftop to the voyage. Neverthelefs, it feems that fome of thofe 
fhips, or others from Catalonia or Majorca, failed in queft of 
the iflands at that very time; of which we have no other account 
than from the relation of the natives, and what may be. collected. 
from their ald fongs, in which fome account of thofe Majorcans 
is given. By comparing their different traditions. of this affair,, ° 
and arranging them in order of time, it appears. to- have been as. 
follows: fome fhips, the crews of which were Majorcans, an- 
chored in the bay of Gando, between Aguimes and Telde, where. 
the people came afhore to. refrefh theméelves. after the fatigue of 
the voyage. At that time there were none of the inhabitants. 
near the fhore; for the natives, being unaccuftomed to-the vifits. 
of ftrangers, lived in an unguarded manner, not: thinking 


‘they had, any thing to fear fram. the fea.. The Majorcans 
| - fécit 
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feeing no living perfon near, imagined the ifland to be uninhabited ; 
and therefore advanced, without fear or circum{pection, towards 
the villages of Telde and Aguimes, a good league from the port. — 
Here they were firft perceived by the natives, who, furprifed at 
the appearance of ftrange people on their ifland, gathered to- 
gether, attacked the Europeans with fticks and ftenes, and 
wounded feveral of them. The Majorcans attempted ta make 
fome refiftance ; but as the number of the natives greatly ex- 
ceeded theirs, ‘thefe laft were all made prifoners and carried to 
Telde. When‘thofe in the fhips found what had happened, they, 
_ without ‘waiting to fee the iffue, fet fail, and never appeared 
there again; fo that no account could be given of them. 


. From Telde they difperfed the prifoners all over the ifland, 
and treated them well, according to their cuftom, for the Cana- 
tians excelled perhaps all other people in greatnefs of {pirit and _ 
generofity to thofe whom they vanquifhed. The Majorcans in 
‘return did every thing they could to gain the efteem and favour of 
their new mafters, by. which means a ftrict friendfhip was foan 
contracted between them. It happened that fome of thofe Ma- 
_jorcans and Arragonians were goad artificers; they built houfes, 
and painted them elegantly with the colours which they extracted 
from certain herbs and flowers which grew upon the ifland. 
' They alfo fitted up neat apartments in caves, which remained en- 
tire long after the conqueft of the ifland. In the number af thofe 
who were taken prifoners, were two priefts, who were greatly 
refpected by the natives. Thefe fathers built two neat hermi- 
tages, of {tone without cement, one of which they called St. Ca- 
therine’s, in which they placed three images, ane of the Virgin 
Mary, another of St. John the Evangelift, and the third of Mary 
Magdalen. ‘The other hermitage ftands near Gaete, and 1s called 
— :St. Nicholas’s, whofe image is placed there. Some years after 
2 this, 
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this, the ifland was vifited with a long and fevere famine; upon 
which the Council fecretly agreed to deftroy the Majorcans, in 
order to be eafed of the burden of their maintenance; which cruel 
and barbarous refolution they were in fome meafure induced to 
take by the fcandalous behaviour of the ftrangers themfelves. My 
author does not fay what crimes they were guilty of, but feems 
to infinuate that they had made fome attempts of an heinous and 
unnatural kind upon fome of the natives; which rendered them 
moft deteftable in their fight, as they were utter ftrangers to fuch 
abomination. Upon a fet time, according to the determination 
of the Council, they maffacred them all except the two Friars, 
who being much in favour with the people, were carried to the 
top of a high mountain, in which was a deep pit or cavern, 
into which they caft them headlong. This cavern was fo deep 
that no perfon knew where it ended; but after fome days, part 
of the drefs of thefe Friars was caft upon the fea-fhore, which 
caufed the natives to conclude that the cavern had a communica- 
tion with the fea. This mountain is in the diftri@ of Ginamar; 
half a league from the fea-fhore in the road to Telde; where ftands 
a hermitage, dedicated to our Lady of the Conception. It was 
thefe Majorcans who firft brought figs toGran Canaria, which they 
planted, and the fruit being agreeable to the natives, they planted 
more; fo that there were foon a great number of fig-trees grow- 
ing in the ifland. At the time of the above-mentioned famine, 
the Canarians agreed to kill all the female infants that thould af- 
terwards be brought forth, except the firft-born. This cruel de- 
cree was made in order to leflen the number of inhabitants in the 
ifland. . But it did not.continue long in force, for it pleafed God 
to vifit the ifland with a long and grievous peftilence, which car- 
ried off two thirds of the inhabitants, and was what paved the 
way to.its conqueft ; for before this fcourge, there were in the 


ifland fourteen thoufand fighting men, who, had they been pro- 
M vided 
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vided with fire-arms, and been firmly united, might, by reafon 
of their ftrength, fkill, courage, and agility, have defeated the 
famous Spanifh Armada, or even all the combined powers of Eu- 
rope ; for Canaria, and all the Canary Iflands, except Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura, are fo full of deep narrow vallies, or gullies, 


high rugged mountains, and narrow difficult paffes, that a body of — 


men cannot march into any of them the diftance of a league from 
the fhore, before they come to places where an hundred men may 
very eafily baffle the efforts of a thoufand. This being the cafe, 
where could fhipping enough be found to ‘tranfport a futficient 
number of troops to fubdue fuch a people, and in a country fo 
ftrongly fortified by nature ? 


C H A P._ VII. 
Of the Expedition of Don Juan Rejon to Gran Canaria. 


f Bis E King and Queen of Spain, Don Ferdinando and Donne 
Ifabella, after paying to Diego de Herrera five millions of 
maravedis, in lieu of all his claims to the iflands of Gran Canaria, 
Tenerife, and Palma, iffued orders for fitting out a fleet of thips, 
to make the conqueft of them, notwithftanding they were at that 
time engaged in a war againft Don Alonzo king of Portugal. 
This order was immediately. obeyed; fo that in a fhort time nine 
hundred foot and thirty horfe, well armed and provided with every 
neceflary for fuch an enterprife, were raifed, and the command of 
them given to one Don Juan Rejon, - a native of the kingdom of 
Arragon, an experienced foldier, and who had for his Lieutenant 
Alonzo Jaizme, whofe fifter, Donna Elvira, was married to Juan 


_Rejon. They were accompanied in the expedition by Don Juan 


Bermudas, Dean of Rubicon, a perfon well verfed in the affairs 
ef the Canary Iflands. 


On 


= 
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On the 23d of May 1477, the whole armament embarked on 
board the fleet prepared for their reception, at the port of St. 
Mary’s in Andalufia, and failed for Gran Canaria, Their defiga 
was to have landed at Gando, in order to rebuild the -fort lately 
deftroyed there by the natives; but paffing near the port of Ifletes, 
and judging it to be a more convenient anchoring-place, they 
dropped anchor there on the 22d of June, 1477. In the morn- 
‘ing early all the troops difembarked, in good order, and with- 
out oppofition. On their landing they pitched a canopy or tent, 
under which they erected an altar, where the Dean, Juan Bermu- 
das performed mafs in the prefence of all the troops, who affifted 
thereat with great devotion and decorum. Immediately after mafs 
the whole army began their march towards Gando, with defign 
to encamp there; but they had not proceeded far, when they were 
accofted by a woman in the Canarian drefs, who afked them, in 
the Caftillian language, whither they were going? they replied, to _ 
Gando. She then told them, that Gando was at a great diftance, 
the road very bad and interrupted by precipices, which rendered 
it extremely dangerous ; but that at a fmall diftance from the 
place where they then were, was a commodious plain, with a ri- 
vulet of good water, plenty of fire-wood, with palms and fige 
trees, from whence they might have eafy accefs to all the princi+ 
pal places on the ifland. When the commander and officers, with 
the Dean, Juan Bermudas, had heard the woman, and had well 
weighed the-reafons the brought in fupport of her advice, they 
determined to march to the place the had pointed out, and ac 
cordingly putting themfelves under her conduct, fhe brought 
them to the fpot where now ftands the city of Palmas. There 
they pitched their tents ; but looking afterwards for their guide, 
fhe was not to be found, which filled them all with amazement. 
Juan Rejon, who was a devout worfhiper of St. Anna, imagined 
it was no other than herfelf who had appeared to them in the 
| M2 drefs 
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drefs of a Canarian woman. The Spaniards finding the place to 
agree perfectly with what the woman had told them concerning 
it; and that it was very commodioufly fituated, being not above a 
league from the harbour, they fixed their camp there, and fortified 
it with a {tone wall, within which they erected a large magazine 
for the ammunition, ftores, and provifions which they had brought. 
. from Spain. | 


C H A P._ VIIE. 
The Battle of Guiniguada. 


| Few days before the arrival of Juan Rejon, the Guanarteme 
' of Telde having been carried off by the diftemper that had 
proved fatal to great numbers of the natives, Doramas, one of the 
Gayres of Galdar, made intereft with the inhabitants of Telde, 
who eleéted him for their Guanarteme, in preference to the fon 
of the deceafed; who, not thinking himfelf fafe among the people 
that had fet afide his ele€tton, retired to the dominions of his uncle 
the King of Galdar, and put himfelf under his protection. Such 
was the ftate of affairs in the ifland when the armament from 
Spain arrived. But when the natives found the Spaniards had 
effected their landing, were building houfes, and by their condu@ 
feemed determined to fettle themfelves on the ifland, they called 
to mind the injuries they had fuftained by permitting the caftle — 
of Gando to be built amongft them; and therefore thought it 
would be moft prudent, in their prefent fituation, to Jay afide alf 
differences amongft themfelves, and, uniting their forces, en- 
deavour to expel the invaders from the ifland. To effec this, 
they procured a meeting betwen the King of Galdar and Dora- 
mas (who had ufurped the fovereignty of T'elde), and the whole 
body of Gayres. There they cordially agreed to join their feveral 
| | forces. 
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forces under the command of Doramas, and to give battle to the 
Spaniards the next day. Accordingly they raifed two thoufan¢ 
well-armed men, and marched towards the port: among thefe 
were many men of great courage, particularly Adargoma, already 
mentioned. When Juan Rejon faw the enemy approaching, in order 
-to give a plaufible colour to his proceedings, he fent to acquaint 
them, that he was come, in the name of their Majefties of Caftille,. 
_ Don Ferdinando and Ifabella, to invite them to leave their hea- 
then worfhip and to embrace Chriftianity ; which if they ac- 
cepted, their Majefties would immediately take them under their 
protection, fo that no one fhould dare to injure or moleft them: 
and that they fhould be allowed to remain in poffeffion of their 
lands, wives, children, and goods : but, on the contrary, if they 
refufed this friendly invitation, they might be aflured that the 
Spaniards would never defift till they had either put them to death 
or driven them all out of the ifland. The natives, either unwill- 
ing to abandon the religion of their anceftors, or flufhed with their 
former repeated fuccefies againft Betancour and Herrera, told the 
meflenger, that they would give Juan Rejon an anf{wer the next 
day early in the morning. The General readily comprehended 
their meaning, and accordingly prepared for battle, expecting to. 
be foon attacked. Early in the morning he perceived their forces. 
coming down upon him, inorder of battle; upon which he marched 
-out of hiscamptomeet them, and thefight was begun on both, fides. 
‘The Canarians made the firft onfet with all the fury.of men whofe 
liberty was at ftake, being headed by their valiant chiefs Dora- 
mas, Tazarte, and Adargoma. They were received with no lefs 
vigour by Juan Rejon and his men, who, with the Dean, Juan 
Bermudas, Captain of the horfe, Alonzo Jayfme, Standard-bearer, 
and the Captains of the infantry, Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo and 
Roderigo de Solorza, endeavoured to break the enemy’s ranks 5 


but the latter made a moft abftinate refiftance, fighting like lions. 
The 
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The battle continued three hours, without any apparent advantage 
on either fide: at length Juan Rejon finding his army beginning 
to give way in that part where they were attacked by the intrepid 
Adargoma, he flew thither to f{upport and encourage his troops ; 
where fingling out Adargoma, hecharged him furioufly, and wound- 
ed him fo defperately in the thigh with his lance, that he lay on the 
ground for dead. The Canarians, inftead of being difcouraged at 
the fall of theit champion, were fired with freth rage, falling on 
like incenfed tygers, infomuch that it might be faid the conflict 
only then began. But this ardor of the Canarians, like the latt 
blaft of a furious tempeft againft a mighty oak, which it fhakes to 
its very root, was not long before it fpent itfelf, and was fuc- 
ceeded by a fenfible abatement of vigour ; and they foon after re- 
tired, but in good order, leaving behind them Adargoma prifoner, 
and three hundred men killed on the field of battle, befides many 
wounded: of the Spaniards, only feven were killed and twenty- 
fix wounded. This great inequality of lofs muft have been owing 
to the difference of weapons ufed in the engagement, for about 
that time the Spaniards had learned the ufe of fire-arms; and 
moreover the Canarians were much terrified at the fight of the 
horfes, which on this occafion made their firft appearance in Gran 
Canaria. After this battle, which was called the battle of Gui- 
niguada, the natives never attempted to engage the Spaniards 
again on level ground, but contented themfelves with harraffing 
them in their marches up the country, efpecially in the moun- 
tainous part, in which the Spaniards by little and little had fhut 
them up; for they were afraid to venture into the plain near the 
fea-fhore, on account of the enemy’s cavalry. In the mean time 
the Spaniards fet about erecting a fort for their fecurity. Thofe 
who were not employed in this work, were fent out in parties to 
bring in cattle and prifoners, and fo harraffed the poor fifhermen, 
whofe way of living obliged them to be near the fea-fide, that 

any 
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many of them came into the camp through mere neceflity, and 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith ; and being baptized, they 
received paffports from the Dean, to protect them from being mo- 
Jefted in their bufinefs by his foldiers. The Spanifh Officers now 
looking upon the ifland as good as reduced, returned thanks to 
God for having given them poffeffion thereof with fo little effu- 
fion of blood. As to Adargoma, they cured him of his wounds, 
and treated him fo well, that he was induced to become a convert 
to their religion, in the principles of which, and the Caftillian 
language, they took care to inftruct him. Shortly after he was 
fent to Spain. The following remarkable ftory is related of him, 
which happened during his refidence in that kingdom: his fame, 
as an extraordinary wreftler, having been {pread thoughout all . 
Spain; and being one day at the Archbifhop’s houfe in Seville, a 
peafant of La Mancha, famous likewife for his {kill in that exer- 
cife, who had heard fo much faid in praife of Adargoma, being 
moved with a fpirit of emulation, challenged him to a trial 
of fkill. Adargoma accepted the challenge, and faid to him, 
‘¢ Brother, fince we are to wreftle, it is neceffary we firft drink — 
together:” then taking a glafs of wine, he faid to the peafant, «< If 
you can, with both your hands, prevent my carrying this glafs of 
wine to my mouth, and drinking it, or caufe me to {pill one drop, 
then we will abfolutely wreftle together; but if you cannot do 
this, I would advife you to return home.” Then drinking off the 
wine, in fpite of the other’s efforts to prevent him, the peafant, 
amazed at his prodigious ftrength, prudently took his advice and 
fneaked off. This happened in prefence of many witneffes. Q 
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a CHAP. IX. | 
- The Arrival of feventeen Portugueze Carvels at Gran Canaria. 


A? this time affairs were in avery unfettled fituation between 
the courts of Caftille and Portugal. The latter under- 
{tanding the Spaniards were attempting the conqueft of Gran Ca- 
naria, armed feventeen carvels or large barks, well provided with 
foldiers, provifions, ammunition, and every thing neceffary for a 
voyage, and fent them to Gran Canaria, where they arrived and 
anchored at the weft fide of the ifland, at a place called Agaete, 
in the diftri&t of the Guanarteme of Galdar. The natives ima- 
' gining that they were part of the forces of Guiniguada,- gathered 
‘together, in order to give them battle; but the Portugueze, by 
means of interpreters they had brought with them, quickly unde- 
ceived the Canarians, and gave them to underftand, that they 
were come to affift them againft their invaders, with whom they 
were at war. When the natives were convinced of the truth of 
this, it gave them great joy, hoping by their affiftance to be deli- 
ered from their perfecutors. Upon which they received the 
Portugueze chearfully; and it was foon concluded between them, 
that the former fhould go and attack the Spaniards by fea, 
while the Canarians attacked them by land. When thefe thips 
appeared near the port, Juan Rejon, the Dean Bermudas, and thé 
officers, knowing that peace was not firmly eftablifhed between 
' the two crowns, fufpected on what errand they were come, and 
drew out their troops from Guiniguada, leaving a {mall number 
only to guard that poft, and marched to the port, which is but a 
fhort league diftant from it. There they placed two hundred men 
in ambufh, behind certain hillocks of black earth, which had 
been formed by the eruption of fome former volcanos. When 
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the carvels anchored in the harbour, there happened to be a furf 
breaking on the fhore, which is not common in that place. Now 
as the Portugueze had not boats enough to land above two hundred 
men at once, and did not know the force of the Spaniards (for 
they did not all appear in fight), they boldly landed, with drums 
beating, trumpets founding, and colours flying, but the furf 
breaking uncommonly high, drove fome of their boats afhore 
while they were attempting to land their men. This prevented 
their going immediately back to the fhips for more troops; and 
inftead of inftantly launching thefe boats that were throwh 
afhore by the furf, they began to run inland, in purfuit of the 
{mall number of Spaniards they faw drawn up to oppofe them, 
in order to attack and make them prifoners. Juan Rejon perceiv- 
ing how things went, refolved to avail himfelf of their bad con- 
dud, and to attack the Portugueze before they could receive a re+ 
inforcement from the fhips: with this view he ordered the two 
hundred men in ambufh to fall upon them in concert with the 
others, which they did with fuch impetuofity, that they prefently 
drove the handful of Portugueze back to their boats in the greateft 
confufion; but in the hurry of launching and crowding into them 
they were overfet, forced back on the beach by the furf, and ftaved 
to pieces; fo that very few of thofe men who landed -had the 
good fortune to efcape. The Portugueze on board the carvels 
feeing all that paffed, without being able to give the leaft 
affliftance to their comrades, on account of the violence of the 
furf which continued to increafe more and more, and being ap- 
prehenfive of a ftorm arifing, weighed anchor and ftood out to. 
fea. In the mean time the Canarians had poffeffed themfelves of 
fome eminences that commanded a view of the city of Palmas 
and the port of Ifletes, where obferving every thing to be quiet 
in the Spanifh camp, the fea-fhore of the port covered with people, 
and {cme fhips at anchor with others under fail, they concluded 
: N : that 
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that the Portugueze were juft landing, and therefore waited to fec 
them begin the attack upon the camp, knowing nothing of what 
had paffed that morning. But perceiving no appearance of any 
difturbance, they fent a {py to difcover the fituation of affairs, 
who being obferved by one of the Spanith troopers, was purfued, 
taken prifoner, and brought to Juan Rejon, to whom he difco- 
vered the treaty between the natives and the Portugueze. The 
General was fo incenfed at the news, that he determined to place 
no more confidence in the Canarians, and began to harrafs them 
more than ever by continual inroads into the country, in which 
he frequently brought away whole flocks of fheep and goats, and 
made a number of captives. As to the Portugueze, they {till ho- 
vered about the ifland, waiting for an opportunity to land, and try 
their fortune a fecond time; but the fea continuing much agi- 
tated for many days, they defpaired of fuccefs, and having loft 
almoft all their boats, as before-mentioned, they abandoned 
their defign of making a fecond landing, and returned home. 
The Spaniards being now more at leifure, finifhed their caftle 
and the fortifications of their camp. But not having received any. 
fupply of provifions from Europe fince their firft landing on the. 
ifland, which was now upwards of eight months, they were ob- 
liged twice a week to fend a party of horfe and about two hun- 
dred foot into the country, in fearch of fheep and other provi- 
fions, at a confiderable diftance from the camp ; for, as has been. 
obferved, the natives, after the battle of Guiniguada, durft not. 
continue in the plains, but withdrew with their effets to the 
mountains, where the Spaniards could not attack them but at a 
great difadvantage : and what little provifions they got in thefe in- 
curfions, together with fome bifcuit brought to'them by a Flemith: 
veflel, that had come to the iflands to purchafe orchilla-weed,, 
was all they had to live upon for a confiderable time. The fo]-. 
diers gathered the weed upon the rocks, in places where they, 
2 durit: 
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durft venture to fearch for it, and then difpofed of it to the Fle- 
mings. 


C H A P. .- X. 


MA Fealoufy and Contention arife between Sfuan Reson and the Dean, 
‘fuan Bermudas. 


vee {carcity of provifion in the camp occafioned much mur- 
muring and difcontent among the Spaniards. And as in 
calamities it is ufual for the foldiery to examine more ftrictly inte 
the conduct of their commanders, than when affairs go on fuccefs- 
fully, fo it happened on this occafion to Juan Rejon, who was - 
cenfured by the Dean Bermudas, for improperly managing the 
provifions, and alfo for a partial diftribution of them. The com- 
plaints and murmurings daily increafing, the Commander and the 
Dean began at length to be on bad terms with each other. This 
breach was increafed greatly by the tales of officious people, who 
are feldom wanting in fuch cafes, and who as feldom fail to re- 
prefent what they hear in the worft light. 


Tue Dean wrote to the court of Caftille again{ft Juan Rejon, ac- 
cufing him of wafting the provifions, of {pinning out the war to an 
anreafonable length, and having contented himfelf with the de- 
feat he had given to the Canarians at Guiniguada; whereas he 
might (as the Dean pretended), by following that blow, have 
eafily reduced the whole ifland to the obedience of their Catholic 
Mayjetties. 


In this manner inferior officers frequently endeavour to raife their 
reputation upon the ruin of that of their Commander ; for, by 
what follows in the account of the conqueft, we fhall find that 
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Juan Rejon acted the part of an experienced foldier, particularly 
by building a fort in a convenient fituation, to ferve for a retreat 
to his troops in cafe of need. 


Amonc thofe whom Juan Rejon had brought to the Gran 
Canaria were fame perfons who had gone from Lancerota to Caf- 
tille, to complain againft Diego de Herrera, and who were the 
caufe of the King’s taking the three iflands from him. They 
folicited Juan Rejon to intercede for them with Herrera; that they 
might be reftored to their eftates in Lancerota; and promifed, 
if he fucceeded in the undertaking, that they would go themfelves 
to Lancerota, and furnifh the army from thence with fuch a quan- 
tity of provifion as might be fufficient till they fhould obtain a 
 fupply from Spain. This propofal feeming reafonable to Juan 
Rejon, he agreed to.it-; and, in order to put the fcheme in exe- 
cution, he not only paffed unnoticed many affronts he daily re- 
_ceived from the Dean Bermudas, but even perfuaded him to afhit 
at a council of the chief officers, which was called in order to 
reconcile them to each other. At this meeting the difference 
feemed to be made up, and it was agreed that Juan Rejon fhould 
go to Lancerota, in order to get provifions, and that the Dean Ber-~ 
mudas fhould command. the troops in his abfence.. 


_ AccorDiINGLY he failed for Lancerota, carrying along with. 
him the banifhed vaffals of Diego de Herrera, and arrived at 2 
port called the Recife, adjoining to Porto de Naos. When. Her- 
rera and Ignes Peraza were informed of his arrival, and what perfons. 
accompanied him, being greatly incenfed againft them for the lofs 
of the three iflands, they difpatched their fon Hernand Peraza- 
to the port to forbid them to land. Juan Rejon, accofting him. 
in a courteous manner, acquainted him with the diftrefs of the 
troops in Gran Canaria, and that. he was came to. beg a fupply of 
: | provifions. 
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provifions for them; which, if he would pleafe to grant, his Mc~ 
_ jefty, Don Ferdinand, would thankfully repay the favour. He 
alfo informed Don Hernand, that he had brought with him fome 
vaffals of his father Don Diego de Herrera, who were come to 
_ implore forgivenefs of him and Donna Ignes Peraza, for the of- 
fences they had been guilty of; and he entreated that they would 
condefcend to grant them their pardon, and thereby manifeft 
themfelves to be the real defcendants of the illuftrious houfe of 
Herrera. But notwithftanding all he could fay, Peraza continued 
inflexible, and would not fuffer any of them to remain on fhore 
even to take the leaft refrefhment, but by force compelled them 
all to return on board; which ufage fo exafperated Juan Rejon,. 
that he ordered the two cannon on board his veffel to be fired upon 
thofe who were on fhore, which killed Diego de Herrera’s Gentle- 
man, and wounded two others. Immediately after this he fet fail, 
and returned to Canaria. 


C H A P. XI. 


Pedro de Algava comes to Canaria. 


UAN REJON, on his return to the port of Ifletes, found him- 

{elf f{uperfeded by a Governor, named Pedro de Algava, who 
was fent from Spain, in confequence of the complaints tranfmitted: 
to Court againft him by the Dean Bermudas. This Governor 
had orders. to enquire into the caufe of the differences among the 
officers. The fleet in which he came brought fome foldiers and 2 
{mall fupply of provifions,. of which the troops were in great want.. 
This was the firft Governor fent from Spain to thefe iflands. His 
arrival greatly chagrined Juan Rejon, who however prudently: 
_difiembled his difcontent, and went afhore to wait upon the Go- 
yernor, who with the Dean and other officers were come to the 

port 
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port to receive him. Soon after, Pedro Algava affembled all the. 
.chief officers, in whofe prefence he produced his inflruCtions, and 
acquainted them, that it was his Majefty’s exprefs orders, and 
the principal obje& of his commuiffion, to fee peace and .good har- 
mony eftablithed and preferved among them; he therefore ex- 
horted them, as loyal fubjects, to attend to the fervice of their So- 
vereign, and of that God whofe worfhipers they were, and whofe 
fervice they were fent to promote by bringing infidels into the bo- 
fom of the holy Catholic church, and thereby prove the means of 
faving many fouls. When Don Pedro had finifhed his {peech, 
Juan Rejon began to complain of the treatment he had met with 
from Diego de Herrera in Lancerota, and propofed to the Go- 
vernor and aflembly, that he might be declared a rebel, and an 
enemy to the intended conqueft, and treated accordingly. To 
which the Governor and Dean, who were combined together 
again{ft him, made anfwer, that they would gladly do every thing 
in their power for the good of the people,, and for advancing the 
conqueft, but that as to his treatment at Lancerota, it was the 
natural confequence of his imprudence in carrying thither the 
yaflals of Diego de Herrera. Rejon replied, that if in fo doing he 
had committed a fault, he was ready to make amends for it, by 
taking the fhips in the harbour, with fome troops, and bringing a 
fupply of provifions from Lancerota by force, if Herrera thould 
attempt to oppofe them; and that this was an eafy undertaking, 
for the fuccefs of which he would take upon himfelf to an{wer : 
upon this there arofe a very warm debate among them. Some 
time after, the Governor and Dean arrefted Juan Rejon, and 
brought him to a trial, at which they charged him with partiality, 
robbery, mutiny, and a defign of making ufe of the troops, de- 
ftined for the conqueft of Canaria, to revenge his private quarred 
with Diego de Herrera at Lancerota ; of all which he was found | 
guilty by the aflembly, and fentenced to be fent back to Spain a 
| prifoner. 
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a prifoner. After his departure, advice was given by the enemies 
of Rejon to Diego de Herrera of what had paffed, with a requeft 
that he would furnith a fupply of provifions to the camp in Gran 
Canaria, who were in great neceffity for the fame. Herrera im- 
mediately complied with this requeft ; but before the fupply ar- 
rived at Canaria, the Spaniards had, by their foraging parties in. 
the ifland, procured fufficient provifions to an{wer their prefent ne- 
ceffities, and alfo made fome prifoners. Having received intelli- | 
‘gence of an affembly of the natives, at a place called Maya, they 
marched in queft of them,’ and finding only a fimall number ga- 
thered there, under the Guanarteme of Galdar and Doramas,. 
the Spaniards attacked them; but thefe latter making a brave de- 
fence, efcaped with their perfons, but left many cattle in -the 
hands of the enemy, which they carried off. However, Doramas, ~ 
obferving the Spaniards to. be greatly fatigued with the rugged 
road and the length of their march, rallied his troops, and way- 
Taid them as they were coming down a fteep mountain, where, if 
the Spaniards had not performed wonders, they muft have been 
all cut to pieces; as it was, they loft five horfes and {everal of. 
their men, but ket pofleffion of their booty. This obftinate re- 
fiftance may ferve to: fhew to. what ftraits they were reduced fon- 
want of provifions. 


CH AP XIE 


Juan Rejon returns to Gran Canaria. 


Ww? EN Juan: Rejon arrived at St. Lucar de: Baremeda, in- 

“Y Spain, he immediately fet. out for Seville, to appear before: 
the Commiflioners of the Conqueft .of the Canary Iflands, to 
whom he gave an account of his condudt,. with which that board 


was perfectly fatisfied.. And underftanding, the: great diftrefy. 
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the troops in Gran Canaria laboured under from the {carcity 
amongit them, they immediately gave orders for four veflels to 
fail with a fupply of provifions and men, under the command of 
Pedro Hernandez Cabron, Regidor of Cadiz. In the fame fleet | 
went over Don Juan de Frias, lately promoted to the fee of Ru- 
bicon upon the death of the former Bifhop ; and Juan Rejon, as 
Captain-general of the forces in Canaria. The Commiffioners 
_recommended to them to endeavour to adjuft amicably all differ- 
ences amongft the officers.in that ifland. Befides the perfons al- 
ready mentioned, one Eftevan Perez de Cabitos was fent over as 
Alcalde Major, being nominated to that office by the King. The 
fleet arrived fafe at the Port of Ifletes the 12th of Auguft, 1479, 
where they were gladly received. Soon after, the Bifhop called 
a meeting of all the principal perfons in the ifland, namely, Pedro 
Algava the Governor, the Dean Bermudas, Hernan Peraza, who 
was come thither from Lancerota, with an aid of men and provi- 
fions, Captain Pedro Hernandez Cabron, Alonzo Jaimes, Standard- 
bearer, Alonzo de Lugo, Ordono Bermudas, Eftevan Perez de 
Cabitos, Alcalde Major, Alonzo de Valdes, Alguazil Major, and 
many others : when the Bifhop earneftly exhorted the Governor 
and Dean to agree and ac in concert with Juan Rejon, who was 
returned, by order of the Commiffioners of the Conqueft, as Com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Gran Canaria, which order he 
produced to the affembly; but the Governor perceiving that- 
Juan Rejon had brought no letter or order figned by the King, 
he anfwered the Bifhop, that he had fent Juan Rejon a prifoner 
to his Majefty, together with the charge again{ft him; and that he 
knew nothing of the Commiffioners of the Conquett, nor by what 
authority they took upon them to interfere in the affairs of the 
ifland. The Bifhop replied, that if they had not been properly 
impowered, they doubtlefs would not have dared to fit or act as a 
council ; therefore conjured him to confider the dignity of the 
members 
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members who compofed that council: but all he could fay had 
no weight with the Governor, who, with the Dean and fome 
others, declared they would not receive Juan Rejon as Captain- 
general of the forces, without an exprefs order from the King. 
The Bifhop afterwards, having intimation that the Governor and 
Bermudas defigned to arreft Juan Rejon, diffuaded him from that 
defign, and promifed to be anfwerable for his returning to Spain 
by the firft fhip that fhould fail. 


MEAN time the Governor and Dean refolved upon an expedi- 
tion againft the natives in the diftrict of Tirarana, with the troops 
lately arrived from Spain under the command of Pedro Hernandez 
Cabron, with a detachment of thofe who had firft landed on the 
ifland. The Bifhop accompanying them, they embarked at Ifletes, 
and failed round to Tirarana, where they- landed, but found no 
body to oppofe them ; for,as foon as the Canarians obferved the 
fhips, they fled to the mountains. The Spaniards marched into the 
country in purfuit of them, plundering the villages as they went. 
In this expedition they collected a great booty, confifting of fheep, 
barley, dried figs, &c. which they thought moft prudent to put 
- on board the fhips, that they might not be encumbered in their 
march. A Canarian, who had turned Roman Catholic, and was 
then along with the Spaniards, advifed the Commander, Cabron, 
not to ftir from thence for two days, Becaufe, faid he, I am certain 
the Canarians are all gathered together to cut off our retreat; 
whereas if we remain in this place only two days, they muft dif- 
perfe themfelves, for want of fubfiftence. Cabron, not having ex- 
perienced the valour and {kill of the natives, anfwered, that he 
was not afraid of naked people ; and ordered the troops to con= 
tinue their march. As they were on their way towards the fhips, . 
they came to a f{teep rock, where the Canarians, according as the 
new profelyte had foretold, waited for the return of the Spaniards, 
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whom they knew were obliged to pafs that way, fuddenly fetting 
up. a great fhout, fell upon, and routed them, killing twepity- 
fix and wounding about one hundred. In the purfuit, they took a 
great quantity of arms, and made feveral prifoners. When the 
people who were to take care of the thips, faw their comrades fly- 
ing towards the fea-fhore, they immediately fent their boats to 
. bring them off, and covered their retreat as well as they could, by 
firing their great guns upon the enemy. In this encounter the 
Commander, Cabron, received a wound in the head by a ftone. 
He returned to Guiniguada, where he difembarked his men, and 
obferving how great difcord ftill prevailed between the Governor 
and Rejon, with the {mall hopes there were of bringing them toa 
reconciliation, he failed back to Spain, taking Juan Rejon in the 
fhip along with him. | | 


CHA P.. XI. 


Suan Rejon returns a fecond time to Canaria, and what happened 
| thereupon. 


b nae REJON had a relation at the court of Caftille, named 
Don Ferdinando Rejon, a Knight of the order of St. Iago and 

Captain-general of the Artillery; by means of whofe great influ- 
ence at court he procured the King’s commiflion, appointing him 
Governor of Canaria, and Captain-general of the forces there, 
with full power to bring to trial the Governor Pedro de Algava. 
But the want of moderation in the exercife of fuch an extenfive 
authority over his adverfary, at length proved his ruin. Imme- 
diately after receiving his orders from the Commiffioners of the 
Conqueft, he went to Cadiz, where, with the affiftance of the 
Dean Juan Rejon, his relation, he hired a veffel, on board of which 
he put thirty men in whom hecould confide, and failed with 
_ 6 them 
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them for the ifland of Gran Canaria. The 2d of May, 1480, in 
the evening, he arrived at the port of Iffetes ; but did not land till 
it was dark. The crew of the veffel were previoufly inftrudted to 
let no one know of his being aboard, but to fay that they were 
come with provifions from Spain, in company. with two other 
fhips that had touched at Lancerota, which had troops and provi- 
fions on board for Gran Canaria. This account pafied very well, 
and the news of the arrival of a freth fupply caufed a general joy. 
Juan Rejon fent a trufty perfon on fhore, fecretly to the Standard- 
bearer, Don Alonzo Jaimes, his brother-in-law, and Don Eftevan 
Perez de Cabitos, the Alcalde Major, to acquaint them of his 
arrival, and concert the meafures to be taken thereupon.. On the 
return of the meffenger, Rejon landed, with his thirty men, 
and went privately to the houfe of the Alcalde Major, which was 
adjoining to the church. 


Next day, while the Governor, Pedro de Algava, was in the 
church, hearing mafs, Juan Rejon, with his frends and thirty men, 
rufhed in, crying out, God fave the King! and immediately 
' feized Pedro de Algava, whom they dragged out of the church, 
and confined in the tower in ftrong irons, as he had formerly ferved 
Juan Rejon. The Dean Bermudas was alfo feized and con- 
fined, together with fome other fufpected perfons. 


By this time there was a general tumult throughout the city, the 
friends of Pedro de Algava having taken arms; but Joan Re- 
jon giving his commiffion into the hands of the Town-clerk, who 
' read it aloud, the people were appeafed, and retired every man to 
his own houfe. Pedro de Algava was detained in clofe confinement 
from the 3d of May to Whitfunday, in which time Juan Re- 
jon, affifted by Eftevan Perez de Cabitos, was employed in draw- 
ing up the charge againft him; which was, that he carried on a pri- 
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vate correfpondence with the King of Portugal, to whom he 
had fold and engaged to deliver up the ifland, having aétually re- 
ceived part of the money. On the trial, the witneffes brought to 
- fupport the charge were people of no repute or character; never- 
thelefs he was found guilty, and condemned to lofe ‘his head. 
On the day fixed for the execution of his fentence, on the found 
of a trumpet, the unfortunate.Algava was brought forth to the 
{quare or parade of St. Anthony, in the city of Palmas, where, 
after his crime-had been proclaimed, in great form by the public 
Crier, he was beheaded according to his fentence. 


. Ir is faid, that all the perfons concerned in this profecution 
perifhed by violent deaths; fome by the hands of the Canarians, 
fome by the Guanches of Tenerife, and others by the Moors in 
Barbary. Such was the end of the Governor Pedro Algava, who 
certainly was the caufe of his own untimely fate, by his unjuft 
and cruel treatment of Juan Rejon; his refufing to admit him as 
Captain-general of the troops, when he was fent from Spain as 
fuch by the Commiffioners of the Conqueft, was a mean evafion, 
unworthy the character of a Gentleman. On the other hand, as 
to Juan Rejon, if Pedro Algava was guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, he would have acted a better part had he fent him 
prifoner to Spain; for it is unbecoming a man of a generous of. 
noble fpirit to order the execution of his declared enemy. When 
. this affair was tranfacted, Don Juan de Frias, the Bifhop, was ab- 
fent, having gone to take poffeffion of his bifhopric of Rubicon in 


Lancerota, and to procure provifions for the forces i in Gran Ca- 
narla. 


Tue Dean Bermudas and others were tried, and being found 
guilty of mutiny, and of raifing difturbances among the troops, 
were banifhed the ifland, and put on board a bark bound to 


Gomera. 
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Gomera. - Some writers fay, that Juan Rejon prevailed with the 
mafter of the bark to put them on fhore in a part of Gomera 
where the natives were in rebellion againft Hernand Peraza,e fon 
of Diego de Herreta, and to acquaint them that thefe people 
were friends of Hernan Peraza; but this wants proof. The 
bark firft touched at the port-of Rubicon, in Lancerota, where © 
they all went on fhore, and were kindly received by Diego de 
Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza his wife. 


C HA P. XIV. | 
A Defign of the Canartans to deftroy eighty Europeans. Pedro de 


Vera arrives at Gran Canaria. 


W* ILE the Spaniards were thus fpending their time in dif- 
| putes and quarrels among themfelves, and neglected the 
more effential bufinefs of the conqueft of Canaria, Doramas, Gua- 
narteme of Telde, with the Faycag and Gayres, affembled to con- 
fider what was to be done with their prifoners, who began to 
give them fome uneafinefs, as well on account of their numbers 
as the difficulty of guarding them and finding wherewithal to fub- 
fift them, for provifions became daily more and more fcarce in 
- the ifland, by means of the frequent inroads of the Spaniards, 
who deftroyed their corn, and carried off their cattle. The re- 
fult of this council was an agreement to put their captives to 
death ; and to that end every perfon was required to bring his 
prifoner to a place appointed. When they were all brought thi- 
ther, they were bound, tied to a ftake, and the fuel was put 
round them ; but as the fire was about to be kindled, a woman 
‘came running towards the place in great hafte, calling out aloud 
not to kindle the fire. It is reported, that this woman was held 


in great reputation among the natives, holding the rank of Lady 
| | Abbefs, 
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Abbefs, or chief of the Magadas, or religious women. She had a 
fon prefent, who was a Gayre, and who had brought his prifoner 
these with the reft; to him the declared, that fhe was ordered 
by Acoran to warn him to have -no hand in the death of the 
Spaniards, otherwife fome dreadful affliction would certainly be- 
fal him. As the Canarians were very fuperftitious, and gave 
great credit to the predictions of religious people, the Gayre, her 
fon, immediately fet his prifoner at liberty ; which when the reft 
faw, they followed his example, and thus the Spaniards were re- 
leafed, the Canarians telling them at the fame time to remember 
the kindnefs they had fhewn them. My author adds, that the 
.Gayre, the fon of the religious woman, was fecretly a Roman 
Catholic ; and that he had a fifter, who, after the conqueft of the 
ifland, was married to one Mafon Betancour, and that from this — 
marriage are’ def®ended the Betancours of Galdar: he had alfo a 
brother, named Autindara, from whom are gefcenacs the family 
of Cabrejas in Canaria. 


BuT to return to Juan Rejon: He being now avenged of his 
enemies, began to turn his thoughts towards completing the con- 
| queft of the ifland, and with that view determined to make an in- 
road into the diftric&t of Tamarafeyte. On his march towards that 
place, from the mountains he difcovered a fhip ftanding in for the 
ifland, which induced him to return back to the city of Palmas. 
This fhip came with a new Governor and Captain-general of the 
forces; for the King, Don Ferdinando, being informed of the 
difcord among the officers employed in that bufinefs, thought pro- 
per to fend Pedro de Vera to Canaria, as a perfon in whom he 
could confide, and whom he judged to be poffefied of every qua- 
lification neceffary in a civil or military officer. When Pedro re- - 
ceived the commiflion, he went direétly to the Commiffioners of 
the Conqueft at Seyille, to receive their inftructions likewife, 

| and 
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and from thence to Xeres de la Frontera, where he direéted his 
friendsand relations tofurnifh every thing neceffary for the expedi- - 
tion he was going upon, in cafe the King’s officers fhould prove di- 
latory in difpatching them. Then providing fome men and horfes, 
he embarked with them in the before-mentioned fhip at Cadiz, 
leaving directions with his fon, Ferdinando de Vera, to load two 
fhips with troops, provifion, and ammunition, and to follow with 
all expedition. He then fet fail, and arrived at the port of Ifletes 
on the 18th of Auguft 1480, where he immediately gave notice 
of his arrival with the reinforcement of troops and provifions, and 
of his having left two other fhips at Cadiz loading for the ifland, 
This news gave great fatisfaction to all but Juan Rejon and the 
_ Alcalde Major, who had reafon to fear being called to an account 
_ for the feverity of their proceedings again{t Pedro de Algava. Ne- 
verthelefs, they went to receive him with an appearance of chear- 
fulnefs, as the beft way of concealing their apprehenfions. Juan 
Rejon lodged the Governor in his own apartments, which were 
in the caftle as it was called, and went himfelf to another houfe, 
notwithftanding all that Pedro de Vera could fay to induce him 
to continue under the fame roof with him; and immediately de- _ 
clared publicly his intention of returning to Spain in the fame 
fhip which had brought over Pedro de Vera, in order to give an 
account of his conduc in Canaria. When de Vera underftood 
this, he told him that the veffel was very leaky, and otherwife 
unfit for his reception, and that the others, expected from Cadiz, 
were not only very commodious, but alfo new and ftrong, . and. 
fhould be at his fervice. Befides, he pretended, that being fo 
lately come to the ifland, he ftood in need of. his advice, as ah 
experienced leader, in the bufinefs of the conqueft, and one 
- capable of giving him infight into many particulars which might 
prove of fervice to the intereft of their Catholic Majefties. With 
{uch {pecious arguments he prevailed with him to remain until 

the 
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the arrival of the two fhips, on board of which were his two fons. 
When they arrived at the port of Ifletes, Pedro de Vera fent them 
orders not to come afhore until they received notice from him : 
and the next day, accompanied by Juan Rejon and many of the 
officers, he went on board the fhips, as he pretended, to fhew 
Juan Rejon that in which he was to embark for Spain ; but when 
they were about to return on fhore, Pedro de Vera told that Ge- : 
neral and the Alcalde Major, that they were his prifoners, by — 
order of their Catholic Majefties: upon which they furrendered - 
themfelves without any difturbance, and were brought to trial 
with all expedition. The confequence of: which was, that they 
were fent prifoners to Spain, in one of the faid fhips, the pro- 
ceedings againft them being fealed up and fent along with them. 
When Juan Rejon arrived at Caftille, he foon procured his re- 
leafement by means of his relation the General of the Artillery, 
there being no one of the party of Pedro de Algava then at court 
to oppofe his intereft there; fo that he was not only fet at liberty, 
but foon after obtained the command of fome troops deftined for - 
the conqueft of the ifland of Palma. 


Berore Pedro de Vera’s arrival at Canaria, the Dean, Juan — 
Bermudas, died at Lancerota of mere chagrin and vexation. . 


C H A PB. XV. 
Pedro de Vera makes an Inroad; the Death of Doramas, Sua 


HE new Governor, after having fent Juan Rejon, to 
Spain, was defirous to take a view of the country ; and ac- 
cordingly, taking with him the horfe and fome infantry, marched 
to Arucas, where there was at that time a party of Canarians, 
being the tribe commanded by the valiant Doramas; who, when 
: they 
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they faw the Spaniards approaching, retreated to a mountain near 


the fea, which now bears the name of Doramas. The Spaniards ftill 


advancing, Doramasfent a meffenger to challenge any one of them 
to fingle combat, and defired that the champion who fhould accept 
it might advance. Pedro de Vera would have gone to meet him, 
but was diffuaded by the officers, who reprefented to him the 
damage the King’s affairs might fuftain if any accident befel 
him. There was among the cavalry a Gentleman named Juan 
de Hoces, who accepted the challenge, and obtained leave from 
the General to engage the Canarian. When Doramas faw him ap- 
proaching, he drew near and threw. a fufmago, or dart, with fuch 
force that it went through the Spaniard’s target and coat of mail, 


and pierced his heart, fo that he dropt down dead in the view of 


both armies. Pedro de Vera, though exceedingly grieved at this 
difafter, was in nowife daunted by the fate of his officer, but ad- 
vanced fingly with great compofure to try his ftrength with this 
formidable champion. Doramas with pleafure perceived the 
General coming towards him, as knowing who he was, and 
hoping foon to fend him after his countryman; fo taking aim 
_ with a dart, he let fly at him: but the wary General receiving it 
on one fide of his fhield, it flew off obliquely, and paffed clear of 
his body. Doramas then drew nearer, and threw another dart 
with more force than the former, which de Vera likewife avoided, 
by bowing himfelf and letting it pafs over him; then fpurring 
his horfe, he clofed in with Doramas before he had time to take 
another aim, and driving full at him with his lance, ftruck him 
on the fide with fuch force, that he fell to the ground: he 


was preparing to fecond his blow, when Doramas waved his hand | 


as a fignal that he furrendered himfelf prifoner. The natives be- 
holding the fall of their chief, and thinking he was killed, 
immediately fell with fury on the Spaniards to avenge his death; 
fo that an obftinate confli@t enfued, in which many of the Canarians 

P . were 
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were killed, and the reft at length obhged to retreat to the moun- 
tain. Doramas, who was much wounded, defired to be con- 
verted and baptized; upon which great care was taken of him, 
but in vain, for before the army reached Palmas, the figns of 
death appeared on him; fo that they baptized him on the fpot, 
Pedro de Vedra ftanding godfather. Immediately after the cere- 
mony he expired, and was interred on the top of a mountain: a . 
circle or wall of ftones was raifed round his grave, with a cruci- ° 
fix in the centre. Some Canarians were prefent at the funeral, 
who had voluntarily furrendered themfelveés prifoners, in order to 
attend their chief Doramas.' Pedro de Vera, among other things 
he did at that time, fitted out two veffels, to go, as he pretended, 
upon an expedition againft the Guanches of Tenerife; and by 
fair fpeeches and large promifes prevailed on two hundred of 
the fubjected Canarians to embark on board them; but his real 
defign was to fend them‘all to Spain, being fufpicious that they 
gavé intelligence to the enemy of his {chemes, and for that reafon 
was defirous to have them out of his way. Accordingly the 
fhips failed for Spain; but as the Canarians loft fight of the 
Pike of Tenerife (which, viewed from Gran Canaria, by its im- 
menfe height, feems almoft clofe to it), they fufpected the real. 
deftination of the fhips, and threatened to throw every Spaniard 
overboafd, if they did not immediately return to Canaria. The 
Spaniards, dreading the execution of their threats, put into Lan- 
cerota, which was the neareft land, where they were received in 
a friendly manner by Diego de Herrera, who interfperfed the Ca- 
narians among the natives of the place, .and provided lodging and 
entertainment for them. They remained in Lancerota fome time, 
and were afterwards fent over to Barbary, to fuccour the caftle of 
Agader Aguer, or Santa Cruz, wheré they almoft all perithed.. 
When the news of their being in Lancerota came to be known to. 
the Canariahs that were in the city of Palmas, they were fo greatly 

4 offended, . 
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offended, that they left the Spaniards, and joined their country- 
men in the mountains, from whence they renewed the war with 
‘ sedoubled vigour. : 


CH A P. XVI. : 
The Spaniards build a Fort at Gaete. 


HE Spaniards had by this time made themfelves matters 

of all the low grounds near the fea; the Canarians not 
daring to venture down into the plains, for fear of being made 
prifoners by the {mall parties of horfe fcattered about the ifland, 
but were obliged to remain in the mountains and in the plains 
furrounded by them, the paffes to which they fortified and 
‘guarded. * : 

PEDRO DE VERA, finding that he could not force thefe pafies, 
determined to build a fort on the other fide of the ifland, in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains and lurking-places of the natives, 
from whence he might make incurfions againft them, .and be al- 
ways fecure of a retreat in cafe of being worfted. 


ACCORDINGLY, taking two fhips well.manned, he failed round 
the ifland, and landed at a place called Gaete, which he found 
very commodious for his purpofe, as it was well watered and 
abounded with fig-trees. He therefore immediately fet about 
building a fmall fort of ftone and lime, which was finifhed in the 
{pace of two months. Then leaving a garrifon of thirty meh in 


it, commanded’ by one Alonzo Hernandez de Lugo, an expe- _ . 


rienced foldier, he returned to the city of Palmas. 


Soon after, he fent part of his troops towards Tirarara, to dif- 
lodge fome Canarians who had fortified themfelves in a fteep and 
| Pea * hollow 
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hollow pafs on that road. The Spaniards, knowing their fuperior 
force, and elated by their late vigory, marched boldly forward, 
and without hefitation began to afcend the fteep; but the Cana- 
rians defended themfelves fo well, by throwing ftones and tum- 
bling down loofe fragments of rocks upon the enemy, that they 
obliged them to retreat, with the lofs of twenty-five men killed, 
and a great number wounded. Juft after this repulfe, Pedro de 
Vera came up with his men, and feeing the Spaniards fo roughly 
handled, determined to revenge their lofs, and immediately 
marched to attack the pafs, which he forced, obliging the 
natives to retreat, who probably were not on their guard 
againft this fecond attack, not expecting the Spaniards to return 
fo foon after their defeat. Among the chief.men of the Cana- 
rians was Ventagoya, one of the Gayres of the diftritt gf Galdar, an 
enterprifing and valiant man, who came to Palmas on pretence 
of being converted and baptized. He continued a few days there, 
carefully obferving every thing, efpecially the fortifications of the 
town, the nature of the Spanifh difcipline, and their manner of 
placing the guards and centinels. When he thought he had 
made himfelf fufficiently mafter of thefe things, he returned 
to his companions in the mountains, from whence he made 
frequent fallies in the night-time, and did the Spaniards con- 
fiderable damage, by killing their guards, and making pri- 
foners of thofe whom neceffity obliged to go a-fifhing or gathering 
orchilla. He then affembled a great number of his countrymen, to 
whom he propofed to ftorm the city of Palmas in the night, and fo ' 
cut off the Spaniards at one blow. This propofal met with general 
approbation, and it was refolved to carry it into execution. The 
manner agreed on was as follows: they were to furround the 
city in the night, but the main attack was to be directed to that ~ 
part which faced the fea, as the Spaniards thought themfelves 
moft fecure from that quarter. A fmall party was to begin the 

7 | firft 
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firft attack on the land-fide, in order to alarm the garrifon and draw 
their whole force that way, by which means the fide towards the 
fea would be left expofed. Their {cheme was certainly well 
planned: but it did not meet with the fuccefs they expected ; for 
thofe who were to make the attack on the land-fide, not beginning 
at the time agreed on, and the troops who were lying in wait by the 
fea-fide, hearing a noife in the town, imagined the attack already 
begun, and rufhing out of their hiding-places, mounted the 
walls, the valiant Ventagoya leading them on. Upon this the 
guard and the whole garrifon being alarmed, defended the place 
with great refolution. The Canarians, regardlefs of death, fell - 
in great numbers, as did alfo many of the Spaniards ; but at length 
the natives were repulfed. Pedro de Vera, fearing an ambufh, 
durft not venture beyond the trenches in purfuit of them, con- 
tenting himfelf with ordering the whole garrifon to remain un- 
der arms, -left the Canarians fhould return the next night and re- 
new the attack, whofe defperate valour he had already dearly ex- 
perienced. Some time after this, Ventagoya, having contrived a 
fort of {caling-ladder, came by night to the city, attended only by 
one of his friends, and fcaled the wall without being perceived, 
_ leaving his comrade on the out-fide to watch. He then went to a 
place where he knew horfes were kept, killed the centinel, who 
was afleep, and two horfes of Pedro de Vera’s. Not being able to 
_ do more mifchief: without being difcovered, he returned by the 
‘way he entered ; but. in his retreat was perceived by a centinel, 
who feeing a man going over the wall, threw a ftone at him, which 
 ftunned Ventagoy fo that he fell into the ditch. The centinel 
hearing no more noife after his fall, and believing he was fome fol- 
dier belonging to the garrifon, who wanted to flip away privately 
to go a-fifhing, was afraid he had killed him, and therefore did 
not alarm the guard, but remained quiet on his poft. It feems 
that, fome time before this, Pedro had given orders that no fol-, 
| | dicr 
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dier fhould go out of the “i in the night, on pain of death. 
Ventagoya’s comrade, who was waiting without, when he heard 
the noife of his fall, fearing an alarm, durft not venture into the 
ditch; but in a fhort time after, finding all quiet, he went in, 
helped him out, with great filence, and then they went off toge- 
ther ; thoughVentagoya was greatly hurt by the blow he received. 


| C H A P. XVII. 
Yuan Rejon comes the fourth time to the Canary Iflands. 


UAN REJON, as was faid before, having cleared his conduct 
with regard to Pedro de Algava, and obtained a commiffion 

_ *to make the conqueft of the iflands of Tenerife and Palma, failed 
from Cadiz with four fhips, having on board three hundred men 
and twenty horfes; his wife and two of his young fons ac- 
companying him in this voyage, He put into Gran Canaria,’ to - 
procure refrefhments and vifit his old acquaintance: however, he 
did not land there, but proceeded on his voyage to Palma. It is 
faid, that when Pedro de Vers heard of his arrival, he was greatly 
alarmed, fearing to fuffer the fame fate with Pedro de Algava, 
being confcious that he had injured Rejon by the treacher- 
ous manner in which he had feized, and fent him home pri- 
foner. Therefore he fent Alonzo Jaimes, Juan Rejon’s brother- 
in-law, on board, to try to-diffuade him from landing, which he 
accomplifhed, and prevailed on him to proceed on his voyage, 
by hinting, that his landing would only be productive of com- 
motions in the city, as Pedro de Vera was determined to op- 
’ pofe him by force, and alfo that it would greatly injure thofe who | 
were his well-withers in the ifland. ‘Thefe reafons, together 
with the intreaties and tears of his wile, Donna Elvira de Soto- . 
major, prevailed on him to depart. On his voyage, he was ob- 
liged, 
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liged, by ftrefs of weather, to put into Gomera, where he and his 
family, with eight men, landed to refrefh themfelves'after their 
fatigues. ‘The Gomerans brought them what refrefhments the 
ifland afforded: but immediately difpatched advice of their arrival 
to Hernand Peraza, who thereupon fent fome of his people to 
bring Juan Rejon before him; who refufing to obey his orders, 
- they attempted to compel him by force, when a {cuffle enfued,: 
in which he was killed. Hernand Peraza immediately. publithed 
a manifefto, to clear himfelf of having any hand in his death; and 


"affirmed that he had only fent people to bring him befove him to 


give an account of his motives for landing on the. land without 


' his licence. He then made a vifit to Donna Elvira, to clear him- 


felf before her of the murder of her hufband, whom he caufed to. 
be interred in the moft honourable place of the great chapel, and « 
treated his widow and children with great tendernefs and re- _ 


fpec&t. Donna Elvira, ‘however, feized the firft opportunity to: -_ 


write to her brother, Don Alonzo Jaimes, in Gran Canaria, an 
account of all that had paffed, intreating him to come with all 
fpeed and take her out of the fight of her hufband’s murderer. 
He accordingly came, and reproached Hernand Peraza with bafely 
affaffinating his brother, threatening him with his refentment.. 
But Peraza, with many imprecations on himfelf, afferted his in- 
nocence. From Gomera Don Alonzo fet fail, with his fitter, for 
Gran Canaria, where fhe would not land; but was vifited aboard 
by the Governor and other officers of the city, who furnifhed her 
with fuch refrefhments as the ifland afforded. She then departed 
for Spain, accompanied by her brother Don Alonzo Jaimes. All 
the people who came with Juan Rejon for the conqueft of Palma, 
with the provifions, were landed, and remained at Gran Canaria. 
When Donna Elvira arrived at Caftille, the appeared with her 
children before their Majefties Don Ferdinando and [abella, im- 
ploring their compaffion, and begging that — might be exe- 
cuted 
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cuted upon Hernand Peraza for the murder of her hufband, 
which fhe afferted he had before attempted, when Juan Rejon 
went to Lancerota, in queft of provifions for his Majefty’s troops 
in Gran Canaria. The King and Queen were greatly moved 
with the diftrefs of the widow and orphans of Juan Rejon, to the 
former of whom they.affigned a penfion of twenty thoufand ma- 
_ravedis per annum, and gave her two houfes in Seville for her 
refidence. They were pleafed alfo to order a judge to go 
over to the ifland of Gomera, there to make enquiry concern- 
‘ ing her hufband’s murder, and to bring Hernand Peraza prifoner 
to Caftille. When Donna Elvira came to Seville, fhe got intel- 
ligence that the judge had been bribed by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia (who was a relation of Hernand Peraza), and that he 
. remained at Port St. Mary,* under pretence of being fick ; upon 
which fhe applied again to their Majefties, who appointed an- 
other judge to go over with the fame commiffion, which he exe- 
cuted, and brought Hernand Peraza prifoner to Caftille, where he 
was detained fome time; but being related to fome of the beft 
families in that kingdom, great application was made to their 
Majefties for his life, and alfo to the widow Donna Elvira. By 
means of thefe interceffions, he obtained his pardon, on condition 
of ferving with fome Gomerans in the reduction of Gran Canaria, 
until it was conquered, on pain of death in cafe of non-compli- 
ance. But the principat caufe which procured him his pardon, 
was the following: there was at court at that time, one Donna 
Beatriz Bobadilla, a lady of extreme beauty, and one of the 
Queen’s Maids of Honour, for whom the King was fuppofed 
to have a paflion: now her Majefty thought the had found a 
good opportunity of ‘getting rid of her rival from court in an 
honourable way, by marrying her to Hernand Peraza. This de- 
fign fhe effected ; and it is probable that on this account he ob- 
tained his pardon, on condition of ferving in the conqueft of Gran 

Canaria. 
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Canaria. . After the nuptials’ were celebratéd, he embarked for. 
the Canary Iflands, and arrived at Lancerota, where he and his 
fair fpoufe were kindly received by Diego de Herrera and Donna 
Ignes Peraza. They afterwards went to Gomera, where he raifed a 
body of eighty of the’natives, with whiom he returned to Lan- 
' .cerota, where he raifed a number; more, ‘amounting in the whole 
to one hundred and fifty men. With thefe and twelve horfes he 
went to Gran Canaria, in order to fulfil the conditions of his. par- 
don. On the firft of February 1482, he landed at Gaete, ‘where 
Pedro de Vera had built the fort, as before-mentioned, the gar- 
rifon of which was commanded by Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo; 
from thence he wrote to Pedro de Vera, excufing himfelf for nét 
firft waiting upon him at Palmias, giving as his reafon, that 
he had heard Don Alonzo Jaimes, brother to Donna Elvira, 
was in that city, to whom he did not chufe to give umbrage, and 
‘begged he might, be allowed to remain where he was.. This re- 
.queft.was granted; and.the Governor managed matters fo as to 
..bring about a reconciliation between him and Alonzo Jaimes. 


¢ 


CH A P. XVIII. 
The Guanarteme of -Galdar taken Prifoner. 


A Few days after the arrival of Hernand Peraza, at Gaete, 
Pedro de Vera fent orders to him and Alonzo de Lugo to make 
-an incurfion upon the diftrict of Galdar at a certain time, on which 
he himfelf was to make another from the city of Palmas, that fo 
_the natives might be divided, and obliged to defend theméelves on 
. both fides at once. . Accordingly Pedro de Vera fet out from Palmas 
and marched towards Galdar, by the way of Arucas, where he halted — 
and remained all night; the fame night Alonzo de Lugo and 
Hernand Peraza fet out fram Gaete towards Galdar, by the 
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way of Artenara, where they made a confiderable booty, and 
killed feveral of the Canarians, but not without fome lofs on their 
own fide, as the enemy fought defperately to. fave their flocks. 
Early in the morning Peraza’s party entered the villages of Gal- 
dar, where they furprifed and made prifoners the Guanarteme 
Guanache Semeden, and fifteen other Canarians, together with 
their wives and children, who had come from the mountains the 
night before to fleep in their houfs, not fufpeCting that the 
Spaniards were fo near, for mofk of the natives were now obliged 
to retire in fall bodies. After this, Peraza and Lugo fent to 
"Pedro de Vera, who came and joined them with his party. They 
then divided the fpoil, referving 2 fifth part for the King. After 
_ which Peraza returned with his treops to Gaete, as did Pedro 
de Vera with his men to Palmas, carrying with Aum the Guanar- 
teme of Galdar, by whofe means he hoped fodn to become matter 
of the ifland; and the more readily to effect this end, he thought 
proper to fend him over ta Spain to their Catholic Majefties, to- 
gether with four Gayres. He accordingly delivered them to the 
charge of one Miguel Morifea, with orders to treat them well, 
and make every thing as agreeable to them as he could. He 
fent alfo with them an interpfeter, one Juan Major, who under- 
ftood and fpake the Canarian language perfedtly well. When they 
arrived in Spain, they were fent to court, and prefented to the 
King and Queen, who gave them a moft gracious reception. 
The Guanarteme took particulat notice of every thing he faw 
there, being ftruck with admacation at the wealth and power 
of the Spanith nation, and the fplendor of its. court ; but above 
al, at the magnificence and foleman grandeur of the Romith wor- 
thip.: he feld on his knees before their Majefties, defiring to be 
baptized, and begged they would condefcend to be his fponfors 5. 
which requeft they condefcending to grant, he was accordingly © 
— by the name af Ferdinando. The King gave orders to. 
| entertain: 
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entertain him fplendidly, and granted him and his companions li- 
berty to return to Canaria. Before their departure, he made them 
many prefents, exhorting them to ufe their utmoft endeavours 
to convert their countrymen, and bring them under obedience te 
the crowa of Spain; promifing at the fame time, that all thofe 
who fhould voluntarily fubmit to his dominion, fhould be pro- 
tected by him in the full enjoyment of their liberties and effects. 


Tue Guanarteme then begged his majefty would beftow on 
him the valley in Gran Canaria called Guayayedra, being a place 
abounding with fig-trees and with paftuce for his flocks; which 
" pequeft the King readily granted, and the Guanarteme exprefied 

the moft grateful fenfe of that and the many. other favours he had 
received at his hands. 


Pepro bE Vera had written to court, fetting forth the ab{o- 
lute neceffity there was for fending more troops and provifions to 
the ifland, having loft many men in the different attacks on the 
natives, by reafon of the extreme ruggednefs of the mountains to — 
which they had retired. He alfo reprefented, that on account of 
the long war, the ground lay uncultivated, {0 that no provifion 
was to be procured, excepting only a few fheep and goats, which 
his people fometimes took from the natives, in their different: in- 
curfions againft them, aad at the utmoft hazard of their lives. 
His Majefty, taking this into confideration, gave Miguel Morifca 
arders to go tothe mountains of Bifcay, and raife two huadred men 
- with all poflible diligence. With thefe recruits Miguel Morifca 
embarked for Canaria, taking with him Guanache Semeden, 
Guanarteme of Galdar, the four Gayres, and Juan Major the in- 
terpreter, to whom and his heirs the King made a perpetual grant 
_ of the office of Alguazil Major of Gran Canaria; which office 

his defcendants have long fince loft by their neglect and abute of it. 
Q2 . WHILE | 


— 


a 
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Whi e Miguel de Morifca was at court, he begged that thieiz 
Majefties, would allow Hernand Peraza the liberty to return to 
his ifland of Gomera; which “oe they were des pleafed 


to grant. 


C H A P.. XIX. | 
Ebe Holy Brotherbood * of Andalufa fend Troops to Canarta. 


. after the departure of Miguel Morifca with his. 
two hundred Bifcayners (moft of whom were bowmen) the 
King fent orders to the Holy Brotherhood of Andalufia to furnith 
the Commiffioners of. the Conqueft with two companies of Gi- — 
netes, or light-horfe, and 2 company of bowmen, in all‘one hun 
dred and fifty foot and fifty-five horfe ; which they put on board 
five fhips at St. Lucar de Barameda. Thefe fhips met with a ftorm 
in their paffage, which obliged them to put into Lancerota; 
where the was loft going into the harbour of Recife, but: the 
crew were faved, and fent from thence by Diego de Herrera to 


Canaria, where the other four arrived in fafety, to the great fatis-- 


faction of the Ppeaaie who were on that ifland. 


PepRo DE VERA, now finding himfelf well fupplied with men 
and provifions, fet out to attack the Canarians in the mountains. 
TFhefe people, on the arrival of the Guanarteme of Galdar from 
Spain, were {truck with aftonifhment at: the wonderful things he 
related to them concerning that-country,-and of the power of the 
Spaniards; for, in order to perfuade the Canarians to yield obe- . 
dience to the King of Spain, the Guanarteme had gone to Galdar, 
where he aflembled all the paler of the people, and ene to 


eS The Santa Hermandad, or. “Holy, Brotherhood, _ was. inftituted in Spain. in 
times of great confufion; to fupprefs robbers, | 
them 


e 
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. them the power of the Spaniards, and how vain and imprudent 


it would be to attempt to hold out any longer againft them : and 
that fuch obftinacy could only end in their deftruction.. Some 


-were moved with his.reafons, and accardingly came and fubmitted. — 


themfelves; but far the greateft.part refufed to give ear to his 
advice; and proceeded to elect for their General the valiant 'Taf- 
arte, and for their King the fon of the late Guanaterme of Telde, 
but not till they had firft offered the fovereignty of the ifland to 
Don Ferdinando, late King of Galdar, whom they entreated to 
quit the party of the Spaniards, and take his chance with them. 
On-his refufing their. offer, they reproached him with having 


abandoned his brethren, to fide with a people guilty of breach 
-of faith to thofe who embraced their religion, and fubmitted to 


them ; alleging at the fame time feveral inftances of the Spanifh 
perfidy,' and among the reft, that of Pedro de. Vera's having tre- 
panned the two hundred Canarians out of the ifland, under the 
pretence of fending them to. Tenerife, to fight againft the Guan- 
ches. They told him, that as foon as the Spaniards fhould have 
brought all the natives under fubjection,. they would behave to 


‘them juft in the fame manner; for ‘‘ What confidence, faid they, 


can we ‘repofe in a people, | who are not afhamed to break their 
promifes and engagements ? As to us, rather than fubmit, we 


will retire to the rugged mountains and inacceffible parts of 


the ifland, whither we will drive our flocks; and by fortifying the 


.paffes, we fhall be able to maintain our independence, and defend — 
-ourfelves to the laft.” Don Ferdinando, the Guanarteme, feeing 


their obftinacy, returned to Palmas, and gave an account of 
what paffed to Pedro de Vera, who thereupon refolved immedi- 


"ately -to attack the Canarians. He for that purpofe gathered to- 


gether all his troops, except thofe which he left to garrifon the 
city of Palmas, and went to lay fiege to the fortified pafs of Ven- 


= which ‘he invefted by blockade, and continued before it 


fifteen 
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fifteen days, imagining he fhould oblige the natives, who were 
fhut up there with their wives and children, to furrender or perifh 
by hunger; but in this he was miftaken, for they had with them 
provifions for fome months. When he underftood this, he marched 
againft the pafs, in order to force it {word in hand, but was vi- 
,goroufly repulfed by the natives, with the lofs of eight men, and 


feveral wounded; for as foon as they perceived him approaching, 


they tumbled down huge ftones from the precipices upon him 
and his people, and threw fuch a fhower of ftones and darts, that 
they were glad to retreat. Defpairing of fuccefs, he moved off 
towards Tirarano and Acayro, where he took a great quantity of 
cattle. From thence he marched againft another natural fortrefs, 
called Titana, a place of great ftrength, which fome of the na- 


tives, who had retired thither, had rendered ftill ftronger by art, 


and where they thought themfelves perfectly fecure, therefore 
were carelefs, and kept no look out to obferve the enemy’s mo- 
tions. But Pedro de Vera and his troops, joined by fome of the 
converted natives, came fuddenly upon them, killed twenty of the 
Canarians, furprized and feized the fortrefs, together with all 
the provifions therein. However, as foon as the natives found 
that the Spaniards had deferted Titana after plundering it, they 


returned thither, fortified it anew, and took care to keep a bet- | 


ter look-out than they had done before. Pedro de Vera proceeded 
next to a ftrong hold caHed Aradar, fituated about a gun-fhot up 
from the bottom of an hill. It was furrounded by fteep rocks, 


having only one narrow pafs that led to a natural gallery above, 


which went round the mountain; above that gallery was anether | 


row of fteep precipices, having a narrow path leading to the top 
of the mountain, which was level, and had a {pring of excellent 
water. Thither fome of the Canarians retired for fecurity, with 
their children and effe@s. The Spaniards forced this place alfo, 
taking many prifoners, with much cattle, and killing thofe who 

defended 


* 
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defended the paffes: two women, to avoid falling into the ene- 
my’s hands, threw themfelves down from a precipice, and were 
dafhed in pieces; the precipice has been ever fince named Rifco 
de las Mugeres, i. e. the Women’s Rock. From thence the 
Spaniards proceeded to another hold called Fataga, which they 
forced alfo. The natives who followed Tafarte, obferving the 
force of the Spaniards to increafe daily, and that their fteep and 
rugged precipices could not fecure them from the approaches of 
the enemy, took the counfel of Don Ferdinando of Galdar, and 
fubmitted to Pedro de Vera; among thefe were the Faycag, uncle 
of Don Ferdinando. The valiant Tafarte however did not follow 
the example of his countrymen, but feeing himfelf defested, and 
that none of his tribe were willing to ftand by him and make head 
againft the Spaniards, he refolved to die rather than fubmit, and 
accordingly went to the top of a fteep precipice, where calling 
out aloud, Atictifma! Atirtifma! (which was the manner in which 
the Canarians invoked God) he threw himfelf headlong down, 
and perifhed. 


Pepro ve VerA ftill continued his progrefs, hunting the dif- 
trefled Canasians from their feveral caverns and hiding-places, 
until he came to a ftrong hold called Ajodar, where moft of them 
were gathered together, with their wives and children, refolved to 
defend themfelves to the laft extremity, and to throw themfelves 
_over the precipices rather than fubmit to their enemy. Fhe Go- 
_vernor and ali the officers, with the Guanarteme of Galdar, were 
of opinion, that it would be beft to make the attack on that fide 
: next the fea. Accordingly he fent moft of the troops that way, 
with directions to the officer who commanded them, not to be- 
gin the attack till fuch time as he fhould fend him orders, 
intending to ftorm the place on both fides at once. But this 
oficer (Miguel de Morifca). and the Bifcayners who were with 

7 4 him, 
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_him, being animated with a defire of revenge for the lofs fuftained 
at Ventagoya, did not adhere to the directions given them by Pe- 
-dro de Vera, thinking they were dictated by cowardice or over- 
caution, and began boldly to climb the rocks, until they arrivetl 
at the firft ftation, where they found no one to difpute the paf- 
fage againft them. ‘The Canarians, having all this time been 
-reconnoitring their motions, . fuffered them to proceed unmo- — 
.lefted until they had all entered the firft pafs; when on a fudden 
giving a great fhout, they tumbled down an immenfe quantity of 
huge ftone upon them from the adjacent heights. The Spaniards, 
unable to refift this unexpected attack, fought: their fafety by 
flight, but in vain, for the pafs by which they had afcended was 
fo very narrow.and fteep, that they could only crawl down one 
by one on all fours: and now a moft dreadful carnage of the fu- 
 gitives enfued, Miguel Morifca and moft of the Bifcayners being 
flaughtered by the natives. But Pedro de Vera, coming up on the 
other fide, prevented their total deftruGtion ; ahd Don Ferdinando 
of Galdar, whom the natives ftill refpeCted, prevailed on them to 
{pare many of their lives. 


Tue number of the natives aflembled at Ajodar, at the time 
they were attacked by the Spaniards, is faid to have been about 
three hundred. After this defeat, the fevereft the. Spaniards 
had ever experienced fince their. firft attempting the conqueft of - 
the ifland, Pedro de Vera retired to Palmas, to take care of his 
wounded, of which there was a great number, and above ~~ | 
were left dead upon the fpot. 
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C H A P. XX. 
The Sequel of the Conqueft. 


Epro DE VERA, after having made fome ftay at Palmas, to 

refrefh his troops and recover thofe that were wounded, 
muttered all his forces, confifting of Caftillians, the natives of 
Lancerota, Fuertaventura, and the other iflands, with the Com- 
panies of the Holy Brotherhood, as alfo fome of the reduced 
-Canarians, amounting in the whole to about a thoufand men. . 
Thefe he completely furnifhed with arms and all other ne- 
- ceffaries, determining to make an end of the conqueft before he 
returned to Palmas. 


FINDING by his fpies, that all the Canarians were affembled at 
Anfite, a place deemed impregnable, together with their wives 
and children, he marched thither, and pitched his camp at the 
bottom of the mountain. Don Ferdinando of Galdar, knowing 
that his countrymen were determined to die rather than furren- 
der to the Spaniards, went, with the confent of the Governor, to 
try what he could do with them by the means of perfuafion. So 
foon as they beheld their old Guanarteme, they crowded about 
him with loud acclamations, and every one prefent wept a long 
time before they were able to utter a word: the Guanarteme 
wept alfo in fympathy, and obferved a profound filence. The 
number of the natives then affembled was about fix hundred 
fighting men, and a thoufand women and children, among whom 
were all the nobles, with the Faycag, and the young Guanarteme 
of Telde. This youth was on the point of being married to the 
King of Galdar’s daughter, then prefent, by which marriage he 

purpofed to make himfelf King of the whole ifland. After their grief 
| R ' began 
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began to find vent in words, Don Ferdinando, in an eloquent — 
_{peech, accompanied with tears, conjured them to have com- 
paffion on their wives and children, and to lay afide all thoughts 
of refiftance, which would only end in their own deftruction; 
adding, that he would take upon him to be anfwerable for the 
Spaniards, that they fhould treat them well ; protect them in the 
poffeftion of their liberties and effects; and that efpecial regard 
fhould be had to the rank and dignity of the nobles, which fhould 
in nowife fuffer. With thefe and the like foothing fpeeches, 
he at length prevailed on the natives to furrender, which they did 
by throwing down their arms, and at the fame time fetting up 
a difmal howling and crying. The young Guanarteme of Telde, 
feeing his hopes thus blafted, went to the brow of a precipice, 
accompanied by the old Faycag, where embracing each other, 
and calling out Atirtifma! they threw themfelves down and 
perifhed together. When the tumult and weeping were a little 
fubfided, Don Ferdinando brought the Canarians down to the camp. 
(among whom was his own daughter Tenefhoia) and prefented them 
to Pedro de Vera, by whom they were courteoufly received. 
and entertained: he felt no fmall- fatisfa@tion to fee the natives 
fo eafily brought in, being fenfible, that, if they had refolved not » 


- to hearken to the perfuafions of Don Ferdinando to furrender, he 


could not have made himfelf mafter of the place without much 
bloodfhed. The Bifhop, Don Juan de Frias, who was then pre- 
fent, having a few days before arrived from Lancerota, fung Te 
Deum on the occafion. This event happened on the 2gth of 
April, 1483, being feventy-feven years after the firft attempt upon: 
the ifland by John de Betancour. 


‘. / CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXI. 
Confequences of the Surrender of Anfite. 


i ae E day of the furrender of Anfite is held annually as a 
great feftival throughout the ifland of Canaria, by a 
folemn proceffion, in which is carried the ftandard that was then 
in the camp, it being depofited in the church of St. Anna, pa- 
tronefs of the ifland and mother of the Virgin. Don Ferdinando’s 
daughter Tenefhoia was baptized by the name of Donna Cathe- 
rina, and married to. Don Ferdinando de Guzman, fon of Alonzo 
Guzman, nephew to Ferdinand Perez, Lord of Vatres and Alcu- 
billette, in the Kingdom of Toledo; of which marriage are de- 
~ fcended the Guzmans of Galdar, in Canaria. Don Ferdinando 
of Galdar had another daughter, named Tenaguan, who was 
married to a perfon of the name of Betancour, a fon of one of the 
Norman Betancours by a daughter of the King of Lancerota. 
Ferdinando himfelf was afterwards killed by the Guanches, in an 
expedition to Tenerife. When the troops returned from the 
conqueft to the. city of Palmas, the Standard-bearer; Don Alonzo 
Jaimes de Sotomajor, afcended the tower, and, waving the 
_ ftandard, called out three times, ‘* Canaria, Canaria, the Gran 
Canaria, now belongs to their high and moft potent Majetties, 
Don Ferdinando and Donna Ifabella, King and Queen of Caftille 
and Leon.” The ifland thus happily reduced, the Governor 
fent back to Spain what troops were remaining of thofe which 
had been fent out to him by the Holy Brotherhood ; with them 
went many officers and gentlemen, who did not chufe to fettle~ 
in the ifland, but were rather defirous to ferve in the conqueft of 
Granada. Pedro de Vera fent advice by them to their Majefties 
of the entire reduction of the ifland, at the fame time recom- 

R 2 | mending 
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mending thofe who had ferved faithfully in the war, to the royal 
favour; and alfo requefting that people might be fent over to in- 
habit the ifland. The news gave the King entire fatisfaction; 
he immediately ordered great part of the lands in Canaria to 
be diftributed among the foldiers, according to their rank and 
merit ; and granted extraordinary privileges and immunities to 
thofe that went to fettle in the ifland, who, for the moft part, 
were people from the province of Andalufia, particularly from 
the county of Niebla. He ordered a number of fruit-trees, plants, 
and fugar-canes to be fent to Canaria, from the ifland of Ma- 
deira, which throve and multiplied there exceedingly, the foil 
and climate being extremely well adapted to the growth of al- 
moft every kind of vegetable. The bifhop and Governor diftri- 
buted the children of the Canarians of both fexes amongft the 
Spaniards, to be inftructed in the faith and doctrine of the church 
of Rome; and, to avoid fcandal, the girls were committed to 
the charge of the married women, and the boys to the unmar- 
ried men. 


AGREEABLE to their Majefties inftructions, the Governor, 
Pedro de Vera, chofe from among the gentry twelve Regidores*, 
to govern the ifland in civil matters, with a Secretary, Alguazil 
Major, Under-clerks, and Alguazils, with other civil officers: 
thefe were called the Cavildo. - Fhe Bifhop, Don Juan de Frias, 
earneftly defired to have his fee removed from Rubicon, in Lan- 


cerota, to the city of Palmas, which he obtained fome years 


after, in the pontificate of Pope Innocent VIII, to the great 


* The twelve Regidores were Pedro Garcia de St. Domingo, Fernando del Pra- 
do, Diego de Sorita, Francifco de Torquemada, Francifco de Efpinofa, Martin de- 
Efcalante, Alonzo Jaimes de Sotomajor, Pedro de Vurgos the Standard-bearer, Juan 
de Severio, Juan Malfuente, Juan de Majorga, and Diego Miguel ; all of whom 


_ were employed in the conqueft. ‘The office of Regidore is much the fame as that 


ef the Twenty-four before mentioned, 
fatisfaction 
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fatisfaGtion of Pedro de Vera and the reft of the inhabitants of 
Gran Canaria. 


On the 2oth of February, 1487, at Salamanca, this ifland was, 
with great folemnity, incorporated into the crown of Caftille, 
with the title of Kingdom, and declared free from all pechos and 
alcavalas*. In the fame year, Pope Innocent VIII gave the pa- 
tronage of the bifhopric of Canaria, with its benefices, to the 
King of Spain and his fueceffors for ever. | 


In 1499, the King of Spain fent a body ef laws and charters - 
to Canaria, for the government of its inhabitants ; and at the 
fame time confirmed certain regulations which had been for- 
merly made by the natives. 


IN 1515, tise Emperor Charles V gave to the city of Palmas, 
the title of Noble and Royal City of Palmas: before that time 
it was called the town of Palmas. 


C H A P. XXII. 
Of the Death of Diego de Herrera. 


Ieco pE HERRERA, after having made divers incurfions in-. 
to the uncoriquered Canary Iflands, as has been mentioned 
‘in the courfe of this hiftory, befides many others on the coaft of 
Barbary, adjacent to thefe iflands, fell fick, and died in Fuer- 
taventura, the 22d of June, 1485, aged feventy years and upwards: 
he was buried in the monaftery of St. Buenaventura, which 
himfelf had founded. One Gonzalo Argote de Molina, one of 
the Twenty-four of Seville, and who was married to Donna Ju- 
* Certain inland duties paid in Spain. 

ana 
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ana de Ayala, daughter of Don Auguftin Herrera, Marquis of Lan- 
cerota, caufed the following infcription to be placed on his tomb. 


Here lies 
The noble Knight, Dizco pe HERRERA, 
Lord and Conqueror of the Seven Iflands, the Kingdom of Gran aaa 
‘and of the Narrow Sea of Barbary, 
Thirteenth of the Order of St. Iago, 
one of the Council to King Henry IV, and to their | 
Catholic Majefties, Don Ferdinando and Donna Ifabella. 
One of the Twenty-four of the City of Seville, 
- Founder of this Convent, and Son of the noble Pedro Garciade Ferrera * 
(Marfhal of Caftille, Lord of the Village of Ampudia and of 
the Houfe and Village of Ayala; Captain-general of the Sea-coatt 
of Guipifcoa, one of the King’s Council) by his Wife 
Donna Marid de Ayala Sarmiento.” 
He fubdued and made Vaffals 
Nine Kings of Tenerife, 
and Two of Gran Canaria. 
He carried hfs victorious Arms over to Barbary, where he led captive 
many Moors. ‘ 
In Africa he built the Caftle of Mar Pequeno-+, which he afterwards 
defended again{t the Sheriff and his army. 
He was at war with Three Nations at once, 
Portugueze, Pagans, and Moors; 
All whom he vanquifhed without Affiftance from any Crowned Head. 
He married Donna Ignes Perazade las Cafas, Heirefs of thefe Iflands. 


f 


* Or Herrera; F and H in Spanith being often ufed indifferently at the beginning 


of a word. 
+ Mar Pequeno, i.e. Little or Narrow Sea; fo called becaufe that Caftle was 


built upon the coaft of the narrow fea or channel which fepasates Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura from the Coaft of Africa. ; 
How 
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How far Diego de Herrera deferved this pompous epitaph, 
the reader may judge by what he has feen of his atchievements in the 
courfe of this hiftory. He left behind him three fons and two 
daughters, namely, Pedro Garcia de Herrera, Sancho Herrera, and 
Hernand Peraza;, the daughters were Donna Maria de Ayala, 
who was married to Diego de Sylva, Count of Pontalegre, in 
Portugal ; and Donna Conftanzo Sarmiento, married to Pedro 
Hernandez de Sayavedra, Marthal of Sahara. Some time before 
his death, he divided his eftate on the iflands between Sancho, 
Herrera and Hernand Peraza. 


.To Hernand Peraza, who was his favourite, he left the iflands 
Gomera and Hierro. This man was fucceeded by a fon which 
he had by his wife Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, named Guillen Peraza 
de Ayala, and ftiled Count of Gomera. He fold the two iflands for 
feven thoufand ducats to his own fon Don Diego de Ayala: he 
died in 1567, and his fon in 1586. 


To his fon Sancho Herrera he bequeathed a certain portion of 
the rent and jurifdiction of the iflands Lancerota and Fuertaven- 
tura, with the uninhabited iflands of Alegranza, Lobos, and Santa 
Clara, together with fome lands in Spain. One of his defcendants,, 
named Auguftin. Herrera, was fent by Philip I, with three hun- 
‘dred men to the ifland of Madeira*, as Captain-general thereof, 
with the title of Count. For his fervices there, he. was created 
Marquis of Lancerota, in the year 1582; he died in 1586, and 
was fucceeded by his fon, alfo called Auguftin. Herrera. | 


7 ts 
* Philip II of Spain reduced Portugal, with all its dependencies, in fubjection- 
to the crown of Spain, and among the reft the ifland of Madeira. I fuppofe this 
Auguftin Herrera was fent, with the three hundred men above-mentioned, to take 
pofleffion of it. I imagine it was his fon whom the oa of Cumberland intended 
to furprize in the year 1 596. 


a . CHAP, 
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CC H AP. XXII. | 
Pedro de Vera goes to the Ifland of Gomera. 


HILE Pedro de Vera was governing Gran Canaria in 
: peace, to the fatisfaction of the inhabitants, and enjoying — 
the fruit of his labours in the conqueft, he received letters from 
_ Lancerota, from Donna Ignes Peraza, widow of Diego de Herrera, 
informing him that her fon, Hernand Peraza, was in great danger 
at Gomera, the natives there having rebelled againft him. She 
entreated his affiftance to quell them, and at the fame time fent 
fome vefiels and troops to join thofe he might be pleafed to order 
from Gran Canaria. 


PEDRO DE VERA immediately gathered what men he could 
fpare, embarked them on board two vefféls that were in the 
_ port of Ifletes and thofe from Fuertaventura, and. failed for 
Gomera, where he found Hernand Peraza befieged in a tower 
by the natives ; who, when they faw the fhips, raifed the fiege, 
and took refuge in a ftrong place in the mountains. Pedro de — 
Vera went in purfuit of, and took them prifoners. Some of them 
he put to death.for an example ; the reft he pardoned at the in- 
terceffion of Hernand Peraza, but he carried two hundred of 
them to Gran Canaria, leaving Peraza and Donna Beatriz Boba-- 
dilla, much pleafed with his conduét. After his departure, Her- 
nand Peraza began to treat the natives with great rigour, friends 
‘as well as foes: and not content with the charms of his beautiful 
wife, Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, he became enamaured of a hand- 
fome Gomeran girl, who lived in a cave in the diftrict of Guahe-. 
dun, near to which he had fome corn-fields. When the natives 
underftood this, they concerted with the girl how they might 
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Of the Ifland of Palma, and of the anctent Inhabitants si ; 
their Manners, Cuftoms, Worfbip, &e. | 


called Palma. In all probability it received this name from 
the Europeans at the time of their difcovering it, for the natives 
called it Benahoare, which, in their language, fignifies My 
Country*, When the Europeans firft landed on this ifland, it 
produced no fort of corn, or eatable roots, excepting the roots of 


I’ is not pofitively known how this ifland came firft to be 


fern, of which the natives made meal (as the inhabitants of this Pa 


and fome other of the Canary Iflands do to this day), and alfo of 
the feed of a tree or fhrub called Amagante. Both thefe forts of 
meal they ate mixed with milk or broth. Their other forts of food 


* When the Spaniards afked the meaning of the word Benahoare, the natives 
would naturally anfwer, This Place, our Land, my Country, this Ifland, or our 
Dwelling-place ; but I have reafon to imagine that it did not literally fignify My 
Country, as I fhall endeavour to prove in another place. 
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were fleth of goats, fheep, and hogs, which they ate either roafted 
or boiled. The {kins of the two firft ferved them for cloathing, 

and of the latter they made thoes. The weapon they ufed in war 
was a ftaff or pole, fharpened at the point and hardened by fire, 
which they called Moca. 


Tue ifland was divided into twelve diftricts, each of which was 
governed by its own Lord or Captain. But their police was not 
fo good as that of any of the other iflands, for he was efteemed the 
clevereft fellow, who could fteal with fuch addrefs as not to be 
difcovered : if any one happened to be detected in this practice, 
no other punifhment was inflicted on him than being obliged to 
reftore the thing ftolen. Ifa man received an infult from any of 
his own diftri@, he thought it mean to complain of the injury to 
his Captain, but avenged his own caufe, by gathering together 
his friends and relations, and retaliating the affront; after which 
they all removed and took up their refidence in another diftrict. 
Their manner of worfhip was as follows: in each diftri&t there 
was a great pillar or pyramid of loofe ftones, piled up as high as 
poffible, and fo as not to fall down. There the natives affembled 
on certain occafions, finging and dancing around the pyramid’: 
there alfo they wreftled and performed other feats of agility. In. 
one of the diftriGs, inftead of a pyramid of loofe ftones, there was 
a natural one, being a narrow long rock, upwards of an hundred. 
fathoms high*, where the natives worfhiped their god Idafe,. 
whofe name the rock itfelf {till retains. They were in continual 
apprehenfion of its tumbling down; and therefore, whenever they 
killed a fheep or goat, they roafted a piece. of it, which they fent. 

* The Nubian geographer, in the firft part of his Firft Climate, fays, ‘* There: 
are on that coaft fix iflands, called the Fortunate Iflands, from whence Ptolemy be- 
gins his computation of longitude. They relate, that in each of the faid iflands 
is to be feen a pillar, raifed of ftone, of an hundred cubits length, each pillar fup- 
porting a brazen image with its hand lifted up and pointing backwards. Thefe . 


pillars are fix, and one of them, as it is reported, is the idol Cades, which is to the 
weft of Andalufia; and beyond thofe no one knows of any habitations. 
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by two perfons as a prefent to the rock. As they went along, he 
who carried the offering fang thefe words, «« Y Iguida, y Iguan, 
Idafe ; ” which, in their language, fignifies, ** It will fall, 
Idafe.” Upon which the other anfwered in the fame tone, «* Gue- 
gerte, y guantaro,” 1. e. ‘* Give to it, and it will not fall: ” and 
then threw down the meat, and both went away; when it was 
quickly devoured by the ravens which hovered about the rock. 


Tue natives held the fun and moon in great veneration, keep- 
ing an exact account of time, in order to know when it would be 
_ new or full moon, or other days of devotion. Befides the fore= 
mentioned worfhip, they acknowleged one God in the heavens, 
greater than all, called Abora, whom they adored. My author 
aflerts, that the devil fometimes appeared to the natives in the 
fhape of a fhock dog, whom they called Irvene. They were ex- 
tremely alarmed in time of ficknefs; fo that when any one was 
taken ill, he fent for his friends and relations, and {aid to them, 
‘« Vacaguare,” i. e. ** I want to die.” Upon which they carried 
the fick perfon to a cave, where they laid him down upon a bed 
of goats fkins, put a pitcher of milk by him, and then, clofing 
the mouth of the cave, left him to expire by himfelf. They bu- 
ried their dead in caves, and always fpread the tkins of goats 
under them, faying, that it was not proper that a dead body 
fhould touch the ground. ~ | 


Tuts is the only certain account that has been preferved of the 
cuftoms of the ancient inhabitants of Palma. As to their lan- 
guage, fome remains thereof, as well as of thofe of the other 
iflands, may be {een in the table at the end of this work. 
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C HA P._ II. 
Of the Invafion of Palma by Hernand Peraza and bis Taf 


E have already related in what manner the Spaniards were 
baffled in their attempt on Palma, under the command of 
Guillen Peraza, who was himfelf killed in that unfortunate ex- 
pedition. After his death, his vaflals in the ifland of Hierro made 
feveral defcents on Palma, to rob and plunder the natives of their 
cattle, and alfo for making prifoners to fell for flaves. In one of 
thefe expeditions, they took prifoners a man and a woman, the 
_Jatter of whom was fifter to one of the chiefs of the ifland, named 
Garehagua. When fhe found they were about to carry her on 
board their’ fhip, fhe made fuch a ftout refiftance, that the perfon 
whofe prifoner fhe was, found himfelf obliged to have recourfe to 
his arms to defend himfelf, and to prevent her from getting away, 
fo that in the fcuffle he killed her. Not long after, the natives 
having made peace with the Spaniards of Hierro, a reciprocal 
trade was carried on between them; and it fo happened, that 
among other Spaniards that came to trade at Palma under fanétion 
of the treaty, was the perfon who killed the woman. One day, 
as he was talking with Garehagua, he related the adventure, not 
knowing that the woman was his fifter: but when Garehagua 
heard the ftory, and from the perfon’s own mouth, he replied, 
* Your ill fortune has brought you into my hands, that I fhould 
avenge my fifter’s death;” and fo faying, ftabbed him inftantly in 
the belly with a ftick pointed with goat’s horn, and killed him on 
the fpot,. before any one could come to his afftftance. This tranf- 
action put an end to’'the truce, and both parties began the war 
afrefh. 


In 
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In another defcent of the Hierrons upon this ifland, they met 
with a beautiful woman of a gigantic fize, named Guayanfanta, 
who fought with great courage and refolution. This fair war- 
rior finding herfelf furrounded on all fides by the enemy, fo that 
_ no way was left for her to efcape, fuddenly caught up a Spaniard 
under her arm, and ran with him towards an high and fteep pre- 
cipice with a defign to caft herfelf and her enemy headlong down 
together; which fhe would certainly have effected, had it not been 
for another Spaniard, who coming behind her, gave her a wound 
in the back part of the leg, which brought her to the ground. 
From this and the foregoing ftory, a tradition has prevailed, that 
the men of Palma were fo effeminate and faint-hearted, that the 
war was carried on wholly by the women. 


Mosr of thefe incurfions upon Palma were made by order of 
Hernand Peraza, fon of Diego de Herrera, and were in general 
attended with lofs to the invaders. 


Ir has already been fhewn, that Juan Rejon failed from Spain 
with a fleet, in order to make the conqueft of Palma; but thig 
expedition was fruftrated by his death, which happened in the: 
iland of Gomera, ‘after which his troops failed to Gran Canaria,. 
and joined Pedro de Vera. After the conqueft of that ifland, 
when Pedro de Vera came to make a diftribution of the lands, he 
particularly favoured Captain Alonzo Ferdinando de Lugo, wha 
commanded the garrifon of the Tower of Gaete, to whom he al- 
lotted for his portion aJk the fertile well-watered lands about: 
that place, which abound in all kinds of fruit-trees, and has more- 
ever the advantage of a {mall but convenient harbour, ftored with. 
variety of fifh. But Alonzo, net content with his Jot, and. 
preferring an active military life to one of eafe and retirement, 
fold his fine eftate, and went aver to Spain, where he ebtained 
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from their Majefties a grant of the conqueft of Palma and Tene- 
rife. He afterwards went to Seville, to provide himfelf with 
fhips, men, ammunition, &c. neceflary for the undertaking. It 
is related of this captain, that the great expence attending 
thefe preparations having not only exhaufted the ready cafh he had 
procured from the court, but alfo moft of his private fortune ; 
and that the King, who at that time was in the heat of the war 
of Granada, could not fpare him any farther fupply to enable 
him to profecute his voyage; chagrined at this difappointment, 
he was one day walking in a penfive manner in the great church. 
at Seville, when he was accofled by a venerable old man, who 
entered into converfation with him, and, after fome talk, per- 
fuaded him by no means to give over the intended expedition, 
for that God would certainly be with him and affift him in the 
profecution thereof: he then put his hand behind the cloth of 
an altar, and took out a bag, containing a great quantity of doub- 
loons, which he gave to him, faying, ‘‘ When they are gone, you. 
fhall receive more.” Alonzo de Lugo, after having put up the 
money, looked about for the old man, but he was gone, and he 
never (aw him afterwards; from all which he concluded, that it 
was certainly the apoftle St. Peter, of whom he was a devout 
worfhiper. With this money, and the fum he procured from fome 
merchants of Seville (more probably indeed the whole) he com- 
pleted the equipment of his fleet, and failed for Palma, where he 
arrived the 29th of September, 1490, and landed at the port of 
Taffacorta, on the weft fide of the ifland, in the diftri@ of one 
Mayantigo. There he fixed his camp, which he took care to 
fortify ftrongly before he attempted to proceed further into the 
country, that in cafe of a repulfe or furprize he might have a place 
of refuge for his men, and where his provifion and ammunition 
might be fecurely lodged, without trufting to the fhipping, which 
by bad weather might be obliged to put out to fea, as the ports in 
| | Palma 
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Palma are open roads, where fhips are expofed to almoft all winds: 
he alfo built a chapel, which he dedicated to St. Michael. After 
this he advanced farther into the ifland, and reduced all the fouth- 
weft part of it: which he effected not by force of arms, but by 
prefents and promifes; for, before his arrival at Palma, the na- 
tives of that quarter of the ifland were on good terms with the 
Spaniards of Hierro, who frequently came and traded at Taffa- 
corta. 


From thence ‘he went to the north-eaft fide of the ifland, 
which is entirely feparated from the other by mountains of fuch - 
a prodigious height, that they reach far above the clouds. Here he 
met with more refiftance, becaufe the natives were enraged againft 
the people of Hierro, for the injuries they had done them. When 
he came to the diftrict in which Guarehagua commanded, he 
found the inhabitants in arms; nor would they be perfuaded to. 
fubmit until he attacked them, in doing which fome were killed 
and many taken prifoners: thetfe he treated with great kindnefs,. 
in order that their countrymen, feeing his humanity, might be 
induced to lay down their arms. This conduct had the defired 
effect, the natives no longer oppofing the Spaniards in their pro- 
grefs except at a place called, in the language of the ifland, Acer 
(i.e. a Place of Strength), but by the Spaniards La Caldera. 


‘Berore he went againft it, he thought proper to return to the 
camp, to refrefh his troops, who were extremely fatigued by 
reafon of the ruggednefs of the roads and exceffive height of the 
mountains. After remaining in the camp fome days, he marched 
towards theCaldera, which is a hill fhaped in form of a cauldron; 
the outfide very high and fteep, having two rugged fteep paflages 
lead into it; on the infide it defcends gradually, and is covered with 
pines, palms, laurels, retamas, and other trees; the bottom is @ 

plaim 
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plain of about thirty acres, but the extent of the fummit is about 
two leagues. Within the Cauldron {pring many rills of water, 
which, uniting together, run down in a rivulet near one of the 
pafies before-mentioned. By this water-courfe Alonzo de Lugo, 
after attempting the other paffage in vain, endeavoured to pene- 
trate into the Cauldron, where a great number of the natives were 
affembled to oppofe him, commanded by one of their chiefs, called — 
Tanaufe.. In this enterprize he was greatly affifted by the natives 
who had already fubmitted to him; for when he could not pro- 
ceed on his way, they carried him the length of two bow-thots 
on their fhoulders. Had the enemy oppofed him there, they 
might eafily have deftroyed his forces; but being pofted higher, 
Alonzo had an opportunity of attacking them on more equal terms, 
which he did with great bravery, but could not force the paflage; - 
for the natives were fo advantageoufly pofted, and that place be- 
ing their laft refource, defended it fo obftinately, that Alonzo de 
Lugo was obliged to retreat, and encamp at fome diftance from 
the place of aétion. The fame evening the natives fent their old _ 
people, women, and children, for more fecurity, to the top of the 
mountain, where they took up their lodgings in the caves among 
the rocks; but the night proving intenfely cold, they were all frozen 
to death, in memory of which event the natives named that 
place Ayfouagan (i. e. the Place of Freezing.) 


Atonzo DE Luco finding how little the experience and va- 
lour of his foldiers availed him in fuch a place, fent.one of the 
converted natives, named Juan Palma, to Tanaufe, to perfuade 
him to embrace the Romith faith, and fubmit to the crown of 
Spain, promifing him and his companions the full enjoyment of 
their liberties and effects. ‘Tanaufe returned for anfwer, that if 
Alonzo would go back to the foot of the mountain, he would 
come next. day and make his fubmiffion. This Alonzo agreed 

7 to; 
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to; but fufpecting it was only a ftratagem to diflodge him from 
the place he was in, he left an ambufh to cut off their retreat in 
cafe they followed him down, and afterwards wanted to return to 
the ftrong hold. Tanaufe not coming fo foon as he had promifed, 
the Spaniards were marching back to their former ftation, when 
they met him on his way: the natives feeing the Spaniards under 
arms and in order of battle, were apprehenfive of fome treacher- 
ous defign, and would have returned; but Tanaufe affured them, 
that as he had Alonzo’s promife, they had nothing to fear. 
But he was miftaken ; for Alonzo, not being affured of their in- 
tentions, and fearing they might efcape back into the Cauldron, 
fell upon them, and a very bloody fkirmifh enfued, which ended 
in the death or captivity of all the natives. Among the prifoners 
was Tanaufe himfelf, who complained bitterly againft Alonzo for 
his breach of promife. The battle was fought on the 3d of May, 
1491, feven months after Alonzo de Lugo’s landing on the ifland 
at Taflacorte. That day is celebrated annually in Palma, as a great 
feftival, in commemoration of the reduction of the whole ifland 
to the obedience of their Catholic Majefties. Immediately after 
the battle, Alonzo difpatched a veffel to Spain, to carry the agree- 
able tidings of the conqueft to their Majefties, and at the fame 
time fent over fome of the chiefs of the ifland, among whom was 
Tanaufe; but he took his being fent out of Palma fo much to 
heart, together with Alonzo’s breach of promife, that he obfti- 
nately refufed all manner of nourifhment and ftarved himfelf to 
death ; a thing not unufual among the natives of Palma, who were 
wery impatient under any affliction of body or mind. 


AFTER the conqueft of the ifland of Palma, Alonzo de Lugo 
failed to Tenerife, taking with him all the troops that could be 
well fpared. After his departure, certain of the natives, to the 
gumber of three hundred, from fome motive of difcontent, af- 
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fembled in a body, and committed feveral acts of hoftility on the: 


Spaniards and the natives under their government ; which when 
Alonzo de Lugo came to hear, he fent over one Diego Rodri- 
guez Talavera, a perfon well known to the natives of Palma, 
and perfectly acquainted with their manners, cuftoms, and lan- 
guage, with orders to reduce them again to obedience. He 
accordingly landed in Palma, having only thirty foldiers under his 
command; with whom, the Spaniards already in the ifland, 
and fome of the natives in whom he could confide, he went in 
fearch of the rebels, defeated them in feveral encounters, and at 


laft entirely difperfed them, though not without fome bloodfhed, ’ 


and the lofs of many of his men; after which, to ftrike a terror 
into the reft of the natives, he caufed the chiefs and ringleaders. 
of the rebellion to be put to death. This feverity had the de- 
fired effect; for ever fince the inhabitants have continued faith— 
ful and obedient fubje&s to the crown of Spain. 


C HA P._ II. 
Of the Iland of Thenerife or Tenerife. i 


FHNHIS ifland was named Thenerife, or the White Mountain, 

by the natives of Palma; Thener, in their language, figni- 
fying a Mountain, and Ife, White: the Pike, or fummit of The- 
nerife being always covered with fnow. This name has been 
gontinued to it by the Spaniards ever fince; but the natives calléd 
it Chineche, .and themfelves Vincheni: how the Spaniards came 
to give them the name of Guanches, is not known. 


_ Tue inhabitants of this ifland: were in general of a middle 


ftature: thofe who dwelt on the north fide of the ifland were. 


much fairer, and had hair of a lighter colour than thefe in the 


fouthern 
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fouthern parts. A Man, in their language, was called Coran, 
and a Woman, Chamato. A few years before the conquetft of 
Tenerife, there was a prince called Betzenuria, who governed the 
whole ifland: he had: nine fons, who, upon the death of their fa- 
ther, divided the government equally amongft them; by which’ 
means the ifland became divided into nine kingdoms, eight of 
_which did homage to Tmobat, the elder brother, who was the 
moft powerful, being poffeffed of the richeft and moit fertile 
part of the ifland, being that tract which ftretches between Qro- 
_tava and the brow of the hill above the port of Santa Cruz, ih 
which he could raife feven thoufand fighting men. One of the 
brothers, named Acaymo, was King of Aguimar ; another, called 
Atguarona, of Abona; and a third, Arvitocafpe, of Adehe: the 
.names of the other four are loft, but they reigned in Tegheft, 
Icoden, Centejo, and Daute. The royal dignity was, in their 
language, called Quebechi, and waselective. In the fummer the 
King refided in the mountains, but in the winter near the fea-fide. 
When he changed his place of refidence, or travelled, the elders 
of his tribe aflembled, and carried before him a fceptre anda 
lance with a kind of flag upon it, to give notice of the King’s ap- 
proach to all who might be travelling upon the road, that they 
might pay him the cuftomary homage, which was by proftrating 
themfelves before him on the ground, wiping eff the duft from 
jhis feet with the corners of their garments, and kiffing them. 


~ 


. "Tue King was always obliged to marry.a perfon who was his 
wequal; but if fuch a one could not be found, he took his own 
fifter to wife, not being permitted to debafe his family by a mix- 

_ ture of —— blood. 


Tue natives acknowleged a God, whom they called by the 
snames Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, which fignify, 
U 2 in 
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in their Ianguage, the Suftainer of the Heavens and the Earth. 
They alfo gave him the titles of Achuhuiaban, Aahuhucana, and 
Aguayarerar, i.e. the Great, the Sublime, and the Suftainer of all. 


WHEN they were in great diftrefs, occafioned by want of rain, 
&c. they affembled in certain places fet apart for that purpofe, 
with their children and flocks, where they fat in a circle on the 
ground, weeping and making a mournful noife, their flocks bleat- 
ing at the fame time for want of food, for both men and beafts, 
on thefe occafions, were debarred all kind of fuftenence. No 
rhan was allowed more than one wife, and they married without 
any regard to kindred, except that of a mother or fifter. They 
could put away their wives when they pleafed; but the children 
of thofe women who were repudiated were reckoned illegitimate, 
.and could not inherit their father’s effects. They had a cuftom 
among them, that when a man by chance met a woman alone on 
the road, or in a folitary place, he was not to look at, or {peak to 
-her, unlefs fhe firft {poke to, or demanded ought of him ; but to 
"turn out of the way: and if he made ufe of any indecent expref- 
fion, or behaved in an unbecoming manner, he was feverely pu- 
nifhed. When their children were born, they were wathed all 
over with water, by women fet apart for that office, who were 
virgins, and never allowed to marry. 


Tue men wore cloaks of goats fkins, dreffed and foftened in 
butter ; thofe of the women were longer, and reached down to 
their feet, with petticoats of the fame ftuff underneath. Both. 
fexes frequently anointed their bodies with fheep’s oil, being par~ 
ticularly lean, and their fkins very dry. Their language differed 
entirely from thofe of the other iflands, and was very guttural. 
They had no iron or other metal among them; and inftead of in-. 
_ftruments made of thefe, they ufed a black hard ftone, fharpened 
and. 
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and made fit for killing theep, cutting and working timber, &c. 
Thefe they called Tavonas. 


Tuey had often difputes among themfelves about their flocks and 
paftures, which frequently ended in wars. Their offenfive weapons 
were darts, made of the pitch-pine, fharpened and hardened in the 
fire like thofe ufed in Gran Canaria. They had alfo a weapon like 
a fpear, very fharp, which they called Anepa: and fo dexterous 
were they at throwing thefe, that they {carce ever miffed their 
mark. When an enemy approached, they alarmed the country 
by making a fmoak, or by whiftling, which was repeated from. 
one to another. This latter method is {till in ufe amongft them, 
and may be heard at an almoft incredible diftance. The inhabi- 
tants of Tenerife were divided into three claffes, the nobles, the 
gentlemen, and peafants: the firft was called Achimenfey, i.e. of 
or belonging to the King’s Houfe or Family, the word for 
King being in their language Menfey, but in fpeaking to him they 
call him Quevehiera, which fignifies Your Highnefs: the fecond 
rank, namely the gentry or Yeomen, were called Cilhiciquico : 
. and the third, Achicarnay. They believed that God created them 
of earth and water, and that he made as many women as men, 
giving them cattle and every thing neceffary for their fubfiftence; 
but that afterwards, they appearing to him to be too few, he 
created more; but to thefe laft he gave nothing; and when they. 
_afked him for flocks of fheep and goats, he told them to goand . 
_ferve the other, who would in return give them fuftenance; from: 
thefe, fay they, are defcended the Achicarnay,. or fervants. 


Trey had a cuftom, that in the cave or haufe where the huf-- 
_ band and wife flept, no other perfon was allowed to fleep. They 
did not lie together, but had feparate beds in the fame houfe or- 


cave: thefe beds were made of herbs or grafs, covered. with goats: _ 
a fkins: 
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. kins neatly dreffed and fewed together, with blankets or cover- 
ings of the fame ftuff. | 


THERE were among them artificers who dreffed goats fkins 
and made their garments; potters, who made earthen veffels ; 
_and carpenters, who wrought in wood: thefe were paid for their ~ 
labour in flefh, barley, or roots.. The natives of Tenerife were 
. very neat and cleanly; they wafhed their hands and faces when- 
ever they arofe from fleep, or when they fat down to eat, and 
after they had eaten. Their food was the flefh of goats and fheep, 
boiled ar roafted ; and this they ate alone, and not like the Eu- 
_ropeans, with the addition of bread or roots. They alfo ate barley- 
- meal, roafted and dreffed with butter and milk; this dith they 
called Ahorer. After eating, they did not drink for the {pace of 
half an hour, as they imagined that drinking cold water immedi-_ 
ately after eating warm victuals fpoiled and hurt their teeth. They 
‘had no other cattle but fheep and goats. ‘Their grain was wheat 
_ and barley; the former they called Triguen, the latter Taro. A 
fheep they called Ana, and a goat Ara. They had little dogs, 
which they called Cancha. 


THe men prepared the ground for feed, by hoeing it with 
swooden hoes, and the women fowed the feed. Their feed-time 
was in the month of Auguft, which they called Venefmer. They 
“had beans and peas or vetches, all which they called Hacichei. 
. Milk they called Ahof; butter, Oche; and melaffes, Chacer- 
quen, which they made of mocanes, called in their language Yoja. 
The method of making it was this: whea the mocanes were ripe, 
they expofed them three or four days to the fun; then bruifed or 
mafhed them, and boiled them in a quantity of water till it 
was almoft all evaporated; then they ftrained the remainder through 
_a fort of fieve made of rufhes, and preferved it as a medicine in 
fluxes 
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fluxes and pleurifies, which were common in the ifland. When. 
they were troubled with acute pains, they drew blood from the 
part affected with lancets made of Tavonas or fharp ftones. 


THEIR wars, as has been obferved before, were generally about the 
boundaries of their lands and pafture. The women attended them on 
thofe occafions, with provifions, &c. and in cafe any of the men were 
killed, they carried-off the dead, and interred them in caves. When 
any perfon died, they preferved the body in this manner: firft they. 
~ carried it to a cave, and ftretched it ona flat {tone, where they opened 
it, and took out the bowels; then twice a day they wafhed the porous 
parts of the body, viz. the arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, 
between the fingers, and the neck, with cold water: after wafh- 
ing it fufficiently, they anointed thofe parts with fheep’s butter, and. 
fprinkled them with a powder made of the duft of decayed pine- 
trees and a fort of brufh-wood which the Spaniards call Breffos, 
‘together with the powder of pumice-ftone; then they let the. 
body remain till it was perfectly dry, when the relations of the 
deceafed came and f{waddled it in fheep or goat fkins dreffed : 
-girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in the cave 
which had been fet apart by the deceafed for his burying-place, 
without any covering. ‘The King could be buried only in the 
cave of his anceftors, in which the bodies were fo difpofed as to be 
known again *. There were particular perfons fet apart for this 
office of embalming, each fex performing it for thofe of their own. 
During the procefs they watched the bodies very ftri¢tly, to pre- 


* Not many years ago, two of thofe emhalmed bodies were taken out of a cave: 
they were entire, and as light as cork ; but quite frefh, and without any difagree- 
able fme]l. Their hair, teeth, and garments were all found and frefh. About 
two years ago, I employed fome of the natives of Tenerife to go into one of thofe 
caves (which are “almoft {inacceffible) to try if they could find any of thofe 
bodies ; they brought me fome bones, picces of goat-fkin garments, &c. and a fcult 
with fome hair upon it, which was black and lank; the garments were quite frefh, 
and nay the hair upon them. 


vent 
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vent the revens from devouring them, the wife or hufband of the 
deceafed bringing them victuals, and waiting on them during the 
time of their watching. 


Tueir manner of holding their courts of judicature was as 
follows: they fixed on fome large plain in the ifland, in the middle 
. of which they placed a large and high fquare ftone, and on each 

fide thereof feveral others of inferior fize and height. On the day — 
appointed for holding the court, the King (who was always pre- 
fent on thefe occafions) was feated on the high ftone, and the 
principal elders of the diftriét on the leffer ones, according to their 
feniority ; and in this manner they heard and decided caufes. When 
any one was fentenced to corporal punifhment, he was laid flat on 
the ground, the King delivering the ftaff or {ceptre, which he 
always carried with him, into the hands of fome perfon, ordering 
him to give the offender fuch a number of blows therewith as he 
thought his crime merited, and then commanded him to be taken 
from his prefence. For murder, the King took away the criminal’s 
cattle and effects, and gave them to the relations of thedeceafed, and 
banifhed the murderer from that diftri@; but at the fame time took 
him ‘under his protection, fo that the friends and relations of the 
deceafed might not do him any hurt. They never punithed any 
perfon with death, faying that it belonged to God alone to take 
away that life which he gave.’ 


THe natives of this ifland did not worfhip idols, nor had any 
images of the Deity. Befides the names they gave to God already 
mentioned, they called him Guararirari (i. e. Poffeffor of the 
World), Atguaychafunatuman (i. e. Poffeffor of Heaven), Atu- 
man in their language fignifying Heaven: after the conqueft, 
they called the Virgin Mary, Atmaycequayarirari, the Mather of 
him who poffeffes the World. 

THEY 
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TueEy had a cuftom among them, that when one perfon went to’ 
the houfe of another, he did not attempt to enter in, but fat on a 
{tone at the door, and either whiftled or fang till fome one came 
out and defired him to walk in. Whoever obferved not this ce- 
remony, but entered into another perfon’s houfe without being in- 
vited, was liable to punifhment, as they reckoned it a very great 


affront. - 


~Tuey had a wonderful facility in counting the number of their 
fheep and goats when iffuing tumultuoufly out of a fold, with- 
out fo much as moving their lips or pointing to them with their 
fingers. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of the miraculous Image of our Lady of Candelaria*; of the 
frealing away and reftoring it, with the Confequences thereof. 


N the foregoing part of this hiftory it was obferved in what 

manner the Spaniards of Lancerota came to underftand there 
was an image of the Virgin Mary in Tenerife. Diego de Herrera 
then, having in Lancerota fome Guanches, who knew the place 
where it was, he went with them to Tenerife in fearch of it, 
where, by means of a treaty of peace with the King of Gui- 
mar, he landed, and his Guanches fecretly conveyed the image 
on board his fhip; which when he received, he failed with it 
for Lancerota, where the valuable prize was received with 
great demonftrations of joy: they carried it in folemn proceffion, 
at which were prefent all the people of the ifland; and afterwards 
depofited it in the church of Rubicon with great care and reve- 
rence. How it came to Tenerife, is not certainly known; but 
it would appear, as it was found on the fea-fhore, that it had been 


* See the Defcription of the Canary Iflands. , 
X on 
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on board fome fhip which was loft near the iflands, and fo driven 
afhore by the waves. ‘The Spaniards relate many wonderful and 
fabulous ftories of this image: one of which is fo interwoven with 
the thread of this hiftory, that we cannot omit it, and is as fol- 
lows. After the image had been placed on the altar of the church 
in Lancerota, it was found every morning with its face turned to 
the wall, notwithftanding its being daily replaced in its proper po- _ 
fition; this {truck the people with a great panic, who endeavoured, 
- with many prayers and proceffions, to remove this uncommon ap- 
pearance of difpleafure in the image, but to no purpofe. Where- 
‘fore Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza, thinking it was 
not the will of God that the image fhould remain in Lancerota, 
refolved to reftore it to the natives of Tenerife. Accordingly Her- 
rera went with fome.veflels,, and anchored in a port, where the 
King of Guimar came to meet him, at the head of a great num- 
ber of armed men, thinking he was come, as at other times, to 
_ plunder and carry off the natives and cattle; but when he heard 
Herrera declare that he was come only to return the image, he 
was greatly amazed, and would not believe him till he produced | 
the image before them: upon which fome of the Guanches- ran 
with all {peed to the cave where it was wont to ftand, but not 
finding it there, they returned, and acquainted the King and the 
reft, who all fet up a moft doleful cry, earneftly intreating Her- 
rera to return them their image, which he did with great chear- 
fulnefs, being much ftruck with, and edified by, the appearance of 
fuch devotion and regard in the Guanches to the Virgin. Before 
he returned to. Lancerota, they, as a mark of gratitude, prefented 
him with as many {heep and goats as loaded his fhips, and toge- 
ther with this, free liberty to fend veffels to trade with them. 
At that time Herrera enquired of the natives whether they had 
miffed the image from the cave while it was at Lancerota? To ~ 
which they replied, that it was feen in the cave daily until his 

4 arrival : 
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arrival; and moreover, that in that time it often went and vifited . 
the King and fome of the Guanches. My author fays this mutt 
have been fome angel, fent there to reprefent the image in its ab- 
fence, for the confolation of the natives, and the honour and glory 


of the moft holy ble ia Mary. 


Some months after this, Sancho Herrera went to Tenerife 
with feveral fhips, well manned, to try if any method could be 
found to bring the ifland under fubjection by means of the treaty 
of peace and commerce which Diego de Herrera, his father, had 
fettled with the King of Guimar. 


Tus prince, in return for the good-will Diego had fhewn 
him in returning the image, gave confent that Sancho Herrera 
fhould land and build a tower or fort at the port of Anafo, now 
called Santa Cruz, which Herrera pretended was for the benefit 
of commerce, and to cement the friendfhip between the two na~ _ 
tions. In order to prevent quarrels or difputes between them, 
feveral wholefome laws were made and agreed on, particularly the 
following ; that if any perfon of the one nation did an injury to one 
of the other, the delinquent was to be delivered to the offended 
party, to be punifhed as he might think proper. Some time after 
concluding this treaty, and the building of the tower, it happened 
that fome Spaniards carried away a parcel of fheep belonging to 
the Guanches; complaint of which being made to Herrera, he 
delivered up the offenders to the King; who, after feverely re- 
primanding them, inftead of putting them to death according to 
agreement, generoufly fent them back to Herrera. It was not long 
before the Guanches did fome injury to the Spaniards, who mak- 
ing complaint thereof to the King, he caufed the delinquents to 
be delivered to Sancho Herrera; but he, forgetful of the example 
of nny and generofity which the King of Guimar had fhewn 

X 2 _ him, 
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him, caufed them all to be hanged up. When this was made 
known to the King and the Guanches, they were filled with in- 
dignation at this ungenerous behaviour, and refolved to drive the 
Spaniards out of the ifland, and to raze the fort to the ground: 
all which they performed, and put the whole garrifon to death, 
except five, who had the good luck to get to the fhips in the port, 
on board one of which Sancho Herrera happened to be at the time 
of the attack, and from whence he was fpeCtator of the deftruc- 
tion of his fort, and the death of his people, without being able 
to prevent the one or aflift the other. So that after taking fo 
much pains to no purpofe, he was obliged to return to Lancerota. 
After this mifcarriage of Sancho Herrera, no farther attempt was 
made upon Tenerife, until Alonzo de Lugo undertook the con- 
queft of it, after he had completed the reduction of Palma; when, 
leaving a fufficient number of men on that ifland to keep all things 
quiet, he embarked with a thoufand veterans and fome horfe, 
well armed and equipped, in order to fubdue the ifland of Tenerife, 


C H A P._ V. 
Alonzo de Lugo lands in Tenerife. 


HE armament from the ifland of Palma, commanded by 

Alonzo de Lugo, arrived at the port of Anafo on the 3d 
day of May, 1493, which day, among thofe who profefs the 
Romifh religion, is the feftival of the Holy Crofs, and on this ac- 
count Alonzo de Lugo named the port Santa Cruz, which name 
it ftill retains. 


DisEMBARKING his troops, he marched up the high and fteep 
mountain above the port, on the top of which commences the 
plain now called the Laguna, and where the city of that name 


{tands. 
PROCEEDING 
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Proceepinc forwards, he came to a plain, where is now 
the hermitage called de Gracia; ‘there he encamped, and ‘was 
waited on by Acaymo, King of Guimar, and the Kings of Anaga, 
Adehe, and Abona, with whom he entered into a league. They 
informed him of the ftrength of Ventomo, King of Taora, who 
was then at war with all the Kings of the ifland: having received 
this intelligence, he marched towards him. The King of Taora 
met him with only three hundred chofen men, and demanded 
what he wanted of him? Alonzo de Lugo told him he came only 
to court his friendfhip, to requeft him to embrace Chriftianity, © 
and become a vaffal to the King of Spain, who would heap. 
many favours on him. 3 


To this the King of Taora replied, that as to his pro- 
pofal of peace and friendfhip, he accepted it moft’ willingly, 
and would furnifh him with any thing he wanted, and that the 
ifland could afford, either for his ufe or refrefhment; for none 
fhould ever have reafon to fay of him, that he rejected or de- 
{pifed the proffered friendfhip of any man: but as to embracing 
Chriftianity, he did not know what he meant by that. In an- 
{wer to his becoming a vaffal to the King of Spain, he faid, he 
knew him not, neither would he, who was free-born, fubject 
himfelf to any man; but as he had all his life-time been free, fo 
he intended to die. Having thus anfwered Alonzo’s propofals, 
he left him, and went to his own diftri€t. Alonzo de Lugo de- 
{pifing Ventomo’san{wer, marched forward, and encamped at a place 
called Aguere, from whence he made inroads into the country, 
imagining from what had been told him of the King of Taora, 
that if he once conquered that chief, the reft of the ifland muft 
fubmitatonce. So paffing by the diftriéts of Anago, Tacoronte, and 
Teguefte, without meeting with any refiftance, he came to Orotava, 
then called by the natives Aracifapale, where he made a great 

. booty 
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booty of cattle ; with which he was returning back, when Ben- 
tomo affembled his three hundred men, and gave the command 
of them to his brother, with orders to harra{fs the Spaniards in 
their retreat in the narrow and difficult paffes, that they might 
be detained until fuch time as he could draw together the reft of 
his forces to attack them.. Accordingly, as the Spaniards were 
paffing a narrow defile, furrounded with high cliffs or mountains, 
the three hundred Guanches, who lay in ambuth, gave a great 
fhout and whiftle, and then fell on them with fuch fury that they 
put them entirely to the rout, for the Spaniards could make no 
ufe of their cavalry in that place, on which they much depended, 
nor avail themfelves of the fuperiority of their numbers ; fo that 
there was no remedy but in a precipitate flight. The Guanches 
purfued them clofely, making great flaughter of the fugitives. The 
King’s brother having fat down upon a ftone by the way-fide to 
reft himfelf, being much fatigued, Ventomo came up to him 
with the forces he had gathered together, and feeing his brother 
fitting there by himfelf, he reprimanded him feverely ; but the 
other replied with great coolnefs, «‘ I have done my part in van- 
quifhing the enemy, now the butchers are doing theirs in killing 
them.” In this battle the greateft part of Alonzo’s army perifhed; 
and‘as the place where it was fought lay near Centejo, it was 
called la Matanfa de Centejo, i.e. the flaughter of Centejo, which 
name it ftill retains. In this action the Spaniards loft fix hundred 
men, and Alonzo de Lugo himfelf narrowly efcaped: in the battle 
he was knocked off his horfe by a blow with a {tone on his mouth, 
which beat out fome of his teeth; and as he lay on the ground he 
was furrounded by fome Guanches, who killed his horfe, but 
he himfelf was bravely defended by Pedro Benitez, furnamed the 
One-eyed, who refcued him out of their hands, and gave him 
another horfe, which he mounted, and efcaped with fome of his 
troops to the port, where the fhips received them on board, and im- 

| mediately 


. 
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immediately difpatched their boats to go along the coaft in queft of 
the reft who had efcaped from the battle: they found ninety toge- 
ther, who, by fwimming, had faved themfelves on a rock in the 
fea, whom they took off and brought to the fhips. Some days after 
they had collected together their {cattered troops, and refrefhed 
them, they landed in the fame port, but were attaeked and beaten 
‘by the natives, fo that they were obliged again to embark with fome 
lofs. Quite difpirited by thefe misfortunes, Alonzo knew not 
what courfe to take; for he could not pretend to land again, having 
loft in the two battles upwards of feven hundred men. At length 
he returned with the remains of his troops to Gran Canaria, where 
he and his men were hofpitably received by his old friends, who 
gave him all the affiftance in their power. From thence he fent to 
fome merchants at Seville, who had affifted him with money in his 
expedition to Palma, requefting another fupply, which they granted. 
With this money he levied troops in Gran Canaria; at the fame 
time the Duke of Medina Sidonia fent fix carvels, having on board 
fix hundred and fifty men and forty horfes, commanded by Barto- 
lomeo Eftupinan : Ignes Peraza, widow of Diego de Herrera, alfo 
fent him a reinforcement of troops from Lancerota. 


C H A PP. VI. 
The Sequel of the Conqueft. 


Lonzo pE Luco now found himfelf at the head of a thou- 
fand foot and feventy horfe, all completely armed. With 
thefe forces he embarked in the fix carvels and other veffels : Juan 
Melian de Betancour, fon-in-law to Don Alonzo Jaimes de Soto- 
major, went as Alferez, or Standard-bearer, to the expedition, 
carrying the ftandard of Gran Canaria. The fleet arrived at Santa 
Cruz, where the greater part of the forces landed, and marched di- 
rectly 
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_ rectly to the plain of Laguna, where they had a flight fkirmith with 
the Guanches, near the hermitage of Gracia. From thence pro- 
ceeding forward to Taora, in two divifions, they came near 
the army of the Guanches, being the united forces of the ifland, 


with whom they had many encounters. But the natives, feeing the . 


number and good order of the Spaniards, the precautions they took 
in avoiding ambufcades and difficult paffes, and confidering the 
{mall fuccefs they had had in their frequent fkirmifhes with them, 
and alfo, that notwithftanding the great blow they gave them 
at Centejo, they returned in fo fhort a time, and with fo formidable 
an army; they began to think ferioufly of treating with them. 
Accordingly affembling all the chief men of the ifland, they fent to 
Alonzo de Lugo to beg a truce, in order to have a conference with 
him; which he immediately granted. They accordingly came, 
and were received with great civility, and nobly entertained. They 
then demanded of him, what motives had induced the Spaniards to 
invade the ifland in that hoftile manner, difturbing the repofe of 
the inhabitants, plundering them of their cattle, and carrying the 
people into captivity, without having received any provocation from 
them ; and defired alfo to know on what pretenfions he continued 
to make war uponthem? Toall which Alonzo de Lugo replied, 
that he had no other defign than to make them become Chriftians, 
and ferve God in a right manner ; which if they would confent to, 
he would fuffer them to remain in the quiet and peaceable poffeffion 


of their lands, cattle, and other efte€ts. The Guanches, after 


taking this propofal into confideration, came to Alonzo de Lugo, 
and told him they were willing to become Chriftians : whereupon 
all the Guanches then prefent were immediately baptized; and for 
feveral days after, others came in from all parts of the ifland, until 
fuch time as all the inhabitants of the ifland had received baptifm. 
This fudden revolution gave great joy to Alonzo de Lugo, who now 
faw the whole ifland reduced without bloodthed, for which he 

3 gave 
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gave God thanks, and founded a hermitage on the {pot where the 
treaty with the Guanches was concluded, and called it Nueftra Se- 
nora de la Victoria, i.e. Our Lady of Victory : it is fituated in the 
road between Orotavia and the city of Laguna. 


Havinc quieted the natives, and fettled the government on a 
regular plan, he went through the ifland in queft of a proper place 
for building a city. At length he made choice of a fpot in the 
plain of Laguna, wherehe laid the foundation of a city on the 25th 
day of July, 1495, being St. Chriftopher’s day, and therefore 
called at St. Chriftobal de la Laguna. When he landed at Santa. 
Cruz, he left fome people there to erect a fort, for the fecurity of 
his troops, where, in cafe of any difafter befalling them, fuch as 
that they met with at Matanza de Centejo, they might have a place 
of refuge to fly to. This town of Santa Cruz is now become the 
largeft of any in the Canary Iflands. 


ArTerR the reduction of Tenerife, moft of the officers and 
fdldiers returned to Spain. To thofe who chofe to remain in the 
ifland, Alonzo gave lands for their maintenance : and fent advice 
to Caftille, to their Majetties, Ferdinando and Ifabella, of what he 
had done, who were highly pleafed with the news of the conqueft 
of all the Canary Iflands, which had coft them fo much blood arid 
-treafure, but were now, with the kingdom of .Granada, annexed 
to the crown of Caftille: fo that the Italians, French, and 
other Europeans could no longer upbraid the Spaniards with going 
_ into foreign climes in fearch of countries to conquer, while they 
could not expel the Moors from their own. 


Kino Ferdinando und Alonzo ‘i Lugo * Governor of 
the iflands of Tenerife and Palma, with the title of Lieutenant- 
| governar 

* Tt is remarkable, that the Marquis ‘de St. Andrés, the defcendent from Alonzo 


de Lugo in the direct line, was, about two years ago, confined in the Inquifition 
| at 
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governor of the Canary Iflands; and invefted him with power to 
diftribute lands amongft thofe who had affifted in the conqueft, 
and others who might fettle on the ifland: his Majefty like- 
wife granted them, for their encouragement, many privileges and 
exemptions. The firft Regidors of Tenerife were Chriftoval de 
Balde Efpina, Pedro Mexia, Guillen Caftellano, Lopez Fernandez, 
‘Pedro Benitez, and Geronimo de Valdez. From thofe fix are def- 
cended the major part of the gentry of the ifland of Tenerife. 


ALONZO DE LvuGo appointed Hernando de Truxillo his Lieute- 
nant or Deputy-governor; and Francifco de Gorvaran Alcalde 
Major: the Jurados were Francifco de Alvornas, and Juan de Va- 
dajos ; and the place of Clerk of the Cavildo was given to Alonzo: 
de Ja Fuente. | 


C H A P. VII. 


Cruelties of Donna Beatriz B obadiNa. She marries Alonzo de Lugo. 
Her Death. Alonzo de Lugo divefted of the Government of Hier- 
ro and Gomera, and banifbed thofe Iflands. 


" has already been obferved in the courfe of this hiftory, that. 

Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, after the efcape of her prifoner, the 
poet Hernando de Vera, returned back with fhame to her ifland of 
Gomera. It feems, before fhe went on that unfucce(sful expedition 
fhe had left her fon in charge of Alonzo de Lugo, and had entered 
into a contract of marriage with him, _ which was to be confum- 
mated on her return from Caftille. Accordingly, after the con- 
queft of Tenerife, he came to Gomera, where they were married. 
From thence they went to refide in Tenerife: but before that time, 


at Gran Canaria, although his anceftor was the very perfon who brought the natives 
of Tenerife to embrace the Romith faith, 


ona 
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and while Alonzo de Lugo was in Gomera, one of the principal in- 
habitants there, named Nunes de Caftaneda, being too open in his 
cenfures of Donna Beatriz Bobadilla’s condud, had dropt fome ex- 
preffions tending to impeach her continency during her ftate of 
widowhood. When this came to her ears, fhe fent for him pri-_ 
vately one night, and bringing him to confefs what he had faid, 
directly caufed him to be hanged on a beam in her own houfe; and 
next morning ordered the dead body to be cut down, and afterwards 
hanged on a palm-tree in the fquare before his own gate. Upon 
which his wife went immediately to Spain, to lay her complaints 
before their Majefties of this cruel action. After Alonzo de Lugo 
and his wife went to dwell at Tenerife, Donna Beatriz received letters 
from fome of her vaffals in Gomera, accufing Hernand Munos, 
whom fhe had left to govern the ifland, of adefign of rebelling againtt 
her, and delivering the ifland to Sancho Herrera, her firft hufband’s 
brother, and Lord of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, with whom 
fhe had fome difputes concerning the inheritance of the iflands of 
‘Gomera and Hierro. On the receipt of thefe letters fhe embarked 
privately, with thirty men, and landed in Gomera; with thefe the 
entered the tower, and fent for Hernand Munos. When he came, 
fhe commanded her people to feize his f{word, and charged him 
with treafon; which accufation confounded him greatly: but being 
confcious of his innocence, and under no obligations to her, he 
ftrenuoufly denied the charge, afferting that he was no traitor. En- 
raged by her fufpicions and the firmnefs of his anfwer, fhe ordered 
her men to hang him in the fquare of the tower, without making : 
any farther enquiry into the matter; and then returned to Tenerife, 
Jeaving orders for his interment near the grave of her firft hufband. 
‘The widow of the deceafed Munes went immediately to Spain, to 
‘make complaint againft Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, for the murder of 
her hufband and the many abufes and acts of injuftice fhe had com- 
mitted in the ifland: in confequence of which fhe was ordered to 
| : Y 2 repair 


z 
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repair to court, to anfwer to the complaints and charges brought: 
againft her. She, confiding in her intereft there, and defiring. 
to fee her native country, willingly obeyed the fummons, although 
her hufband, Alonzo de Lugo, ufed all his endeavours to difluade: 
her from going to Spain. 


WHEN fhe arrived there, the was received with much fhew: 
of efteem and friendfhip by the Queen Ifabella, who was then 
at Medina del Campo: however, foon after Donna Beatriz was one, 
morning found dead in her bed ; but to what caufe the fuddennefs. 
of her death was owing, no one pretended to know. The Queen 
caufed her to be interred with great pomp. She left a fon with 
Alonzo de Lugo, named Guillen Peraza, whom fhe had by her firft 
hufband, Hernand. Peraza: he was heir to the iflands Hierro. 
and Gomera, and {tiled Conde de la Gomera, being the firft perfon 
who had the title of Count in the Canary Hlands. When thtis youth 
attained the age of fourteen years, he applied’to his father-in-law to. 
put him in. poffeffion of the government of his two iflands; but was. 
put off from time to time with frivolous excufes and pretences that 
he was too young togovernthem.. Being at length tired with repeated. 
applications to no purpofe,. he became very uneafy, made com- 
plaint privately to fome of his intimates, one of whom was Alonzo. 
del Campo, aman of great refolution, who, correfponding with 
fome others, fecretly prepared a bark, and then went with Guillen 
Peraza to Alonzo de Lugo, and in a formal manner demanded the 
furrender of the government of the two iflands into the hands of’ 
‘Guillen Peraza, to whom of right it belonged. Alonzo de Lugo. 
anfwered, that he would, in a proper time, quit the adminiftration: 
of them in his favour, but could not think of doing it till fuch time: 
as. Guillen Peraza might be better qualified, by age and experience, 
to manage fuch important bufinefs as the government of his eftates.. 
This anfwer being no way fatisfactory to Guillen or the con- | 
| {pirators,, 
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fpirators, after confiderable altercation, Alonzo. del Campo rofe up. 
and told him, -that they had prepared a_bark to carry him out of 
the ifland, into which he muft immediatly go without refiftance,. 
otherwife it fhould coft him his life. The Governor knowing he 
-had no force at hand to oppofe the confpirators, who were nu- 
merous and refolute, and that the Spaniards and Gomerans bore 
him an inveterate hatred, on account of his countenancing his wife 
Donna Beatriz Bobadilla in the cruelty and injuftice the exer- 
cifed in Gomera; on thefe confiderations he acquiefced, and em- 
barked without making any refiftance. As foon as he was on board, 
‘the bark failed for Tenerife. Thus Alonzo de Lugo loft the go- | 
vernment of the iflands of Hierro and Gomera, which were after- 
wards ruled by Guillen Peraza, their lawful matter, to the general. 
fatisfaction of all the inhabitants. 


~ 


AN 


| AN * 
EN QUIRY 


ORIGIN of the NATIVES 


CANARY ISLANDS. 


LINY fays, ** There are no inhabitants in the Fortunate 

«¢ Tflands.” And in another place he fays, ‘* In Canaria 

«© are veftiges of buildings, which teftify that it was for- 
“¢ merly inhabited.” | 


PruTarcu’s Fortunate Iflands were alfo peopled, according to 
his account of them; for he fays in one place, ‘* The foil is fo 
«¢ abundantly fruitful, that it produces fpontaneoufly plants and 
‘ee fruits, for ufe and delicacy, fufficient to anfwer the wants and 
‘«« delight the palates of the inhabitants.” Defcribing the tem- 
perature of the climate, he fays, «« It is firmly believed even by 
«¢ the barbarous natives themfelves, that this is the feat of the 
“6 Bleffed.” 


Ir thefe iflands were formerly inhabited, what became of the 
natives afterwards ? for Madeira and Porto Santo, when difcovered 
‘by the Portugueze, were utterly deftitute of inhabitants. It muft 
have been owing to fome uncommon event, that all thefe people 
abandoned their native country, without fo much as leaving a fingle 

family behind. But if they perifhed in the iflands, it is ftill more 


extraordinary 5 
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extraordinary ; for we never heard of the whole inhabitants of any 
country being deftroyed without exception, by war, famine, peiti- 
lence, or any other calamity. If I may be allowed to guefs at ° 
the caufe of this depopulation, we mutt obferve that almoft two: 
thirds of each of the Canary Iflands are now covered with calcined. 
rocks, pumice-ftones,. and. black duft or afhes, which have fora 

merly been thrown out from volcanos,. the remains of which are: 


ftill to be feen in every one.of thofe iflands.. 


Ido not think itimprobablé, that many of the natives might have: 
heen deftroyed by thofe violent eruptions ; and that the remainder: 
being terrified, abandoned their country, and went in queft of: 
new habitations: but where they went, is a queftion not eafily: 
folved;. though fome writers affert, that they pafled over.to Ame-- 
rica:. but this is mere conjecture.. 


From two paflages in the Nubian Geographer, it- would feem: 
that there were inhabitants in the Canary Iflands, Madeira, or- 
Porto Santo, fome time after the conqueft of Spain by the Moors, . 
and before the Spaniards expelled the Moors from Lifbon, in: 
1147. Of this the reader. may Pe for himfelf, as I. thall here- 
tran{cribe thofe paflages. 


Part I. Of the Third ‘Climate. ‘‘-In this fea is alfo the ifland: 
«< of two brothers, magicians; the. one of which is called Sciar-- 
‘¢-raham, and the other Sciaram.. | 


«< THIS. port is oppofite to Afafi*,. and is at fo {mall a-diftance - 
** from it, that, when the air on the fea is clear and free from: 


* That this is Azaffi in Barbary is beyond all doubt, as may be feen by what he - 
fays thereof in the defcription of the kingdom of Morocco: although Porto-Santo is - 


not fo near the continent as he reprefents it; yet it is exactly, as he fays, fronting 
Afafi, or oppofite to it. 


clouds;., 
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<* clouds, you can difcern fmoke on the continent. There is alfe 
*¢ in this fea an ifland of fheep, which is large and covered with 
«© a dark cloud*; in which ifland are innumerable fheep, but 
*< fmall, and their flefh extremely bitter to the tafte, and un- 
*¢ fit for food: and this likewife appears from the relation of the 
«« Almaghrurin (Wanderers).” 


Part I. Of the Fourth Climate. « Oppofite to Lifbon (which 
«© is fituated on the coaft of the Dark Sea), on the South bank of 
«« the river is the caftle of Almaaden (of treafure), fo called from 
<¢ gold which is thrown out after a ftorm at fea. From Lifbon 
«¢ went out Almaghrurin (the Wanderers), who attempted the 
«« Dark Sea, to make difcoveries: and from them a path in the 
‘¢ town, not far from the lake, takes its name, which it will 
«* retain to lateft ages. 


«¢ And this is their hiftory. Eight men, who were coufins, 
«<-having built a merchant-fhip, and provided it with water and 
_ * neceflary provifions for feveral months, began their voyage as 
‘«* foon as the eaft wind began to blow: and when they had failed 
<« almoft eleven days, with a fair wind, they came at laft toa 
“© certain fea, whofe thick waters had a difagreeable {mell, where 
«© there were many rocks and a dufky light: wherefore, being 
«¢ afraid of certain fhipwreck, they altered their courfe, and fail- 


‘“« ing twelve days to the fouth, they landed upon an ifland of 


<‘ fheep, or cattle, where innumerzble flocks ftrayed without a 
«¢ fhepherd or guide. Here they found a fountain of running 
** water, which was over-fhadowed by a wild fig-tree. And 


* This anfwers exactly to the gloom or cloud that furrounded Madeira, when dif- 
covered by the Portugueze, and-which made them afraid to venture near it. ‘The 
iflands Tenerife, Palma, and Madeira appear at a diftance (when the trade-wind 
dDlows) like thick dark clouds. Madeira was full of woods when difcovered, which 
mo doubt attracted the vapours, and made it appcar more gloomy. Bs oat 

2 «¢ having 
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having caught fome fheep, or cattle, they killed them; but 
perceiving their flefh fo bitter that it could not be eaten, they 
only took their fkins. After this, failing alfo twelve days at 
the fouth, they defcried at a diftance a certain ifland, and fee- 
ing habitations and cultivated lands, they failed near to it, to 


‘make farther difcoveries. But not long after, they were fur- 


rounded with boats, taken prifoners, and:conducted, together 
with their fhip, to a certain town fituated on the fea-coaft; 
where when they arrived they faw reddifh men, with thin 
and long hair, and tall in ftature ; the women were alfo fur- 
prizingly beautiful. ‘They were kept there for three days, in a 
certain houfe; but on the fourth day a man came to them, and 
afked them, in Arabic, concerning their condition, for what 
they came, and to whom they belonged? When they had 
told him all their ftory, he promifed happy things to them, 
and at the fame time told them he was the King’s interpreter. 
Wherefore, the next day, being brought to the King, and inter- 
rogated by him about the fame things which the interpreter 
had afked, they told the King the fame ftory which they had 
told the interpreter the day before ; that they had ventured to 
fea to difcover whatever was remarkable or wonderful in 
it, and to penetrate to its utmoft bounds. The King hearing 
thefe things, laughed, . and faid to the interpreter, Tell thefe 
men, that my father commanded fome of his fubjeéts to fail 
this fea; and they failed by its breadth a whole month, {0 that 
the light failed them altogether, and fo their voyage was vain 
and ufelefs. Moreover, the King commanded the interpreter 
to promife good things in his name to thefe people, and to 
bid them them put their confidence in him. They were-then 
conducted back to the place of their confinement, and detained 
there till the weft wind began to blow. Then being put in- 
to a boat, with their eyes bound, they were {ent to fea; where, 

| Z ** according 
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“‘ according to their relation, they remained three days and 
-6¢ nights: at length they arrived at the continent, where they 
“© were put on fhore, with their hands tied behind their backs, 
* and thus left to thift for themfelves. In this condition they lay 
¢ till day-break, during which time they fuffered the greateft 
“< uneafinefs from being bound fo tight. But at length hearing: 
¢ a noife of human voices, they altogether called aloud for help ;: 
« when fome people approaching, and feeing them in this mifer~ 
able condition, enquired of them the caufe: thefe people (who 
‘¢ were barbarians) afked them if they knew how far they 
«© were from their own country? To which they replied, they 
‘* could not tell. Upon this they were told that. it was two 
“¢ months travel. The commander of thefe unfortunate men 
«« hearing this, burft out into. this exclamation, Va Asfi! i. e. 
«< Alas! what we fuffer! and the place has ever fince been called: 
“< Asi. It is a harbour in the weftermoft part of the coat, of 
« which we have already made mention.” 


As the Nubian Geographer had not the above-mentioned account 
from the adventurers themfelves, we may reafonably conclude that 
' we have not the relation of the voyage exactly as it was performed:. 
but if there-is any truth in it at all,, the ifland where the voyagers 
were blind-folded, and from thence fent to Azafli,. can be no other: 
than one of the Canary [flands,, Madeira, or Porto Santo,, all which. 
lie within three days fail of Azafh.. : 


Or all thofe iflands, Fuertaventura bids faireft for the ifland of 
the two brothers, magicians, becaufe in clear weather it may be: 
perceived from the continent of that part of Africa fituated to the © 
fouth-weft of Azafhi. 


Now as Azafh was at that time the remoteft fea- port town to the 
fouth-weft, it is probable that the natives of the continent oppo— 
| fite: 


_ 
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fite to Fuertaventura, coming to Azaffi to trade, might inform the 
inhabitants of that town, that from their coaft they always, in | 
clear weather, obferved an ifland.. This will account for our au- 
thor’s faying, ** This port looks towards Azafh, and is at fo {maH 
*< a diftance from it, that, when the air on the fea is.clear and 
** free from clouds, you can difcern {moke on the continent.” 


I fhall now proceed to give fome account of the original of 
thofe people defcribed in the foregoing Hiftory of the Difcovery 
and Conqueft of the Canary Iflands. The author of that Hiftory 
has written no lefs than three folio pages to confute an opinion, 
held by fome, that the natives of the Canaries were the defcen- 
dants of the ten tribes of Ifrael that were carried into captivity YY 
the — | 


Hrs own oe is, that they came from Mauritania ; and 
this he founds on the refemblance of names of places in Africa 
and in the iflands; for fays he, ** Telde, which is the name of | 
«¢ the oldeft habitation in Canaria, Orotava, and Tegefte, are all 
«* names which we find given to places in Mauritania and in 
«© Mount Atlas. It is to be fuppofed that Canaria, F uertaventu- 
*¢ ra, and Lancerota were peopled by the Alarbes, who are the 
** nation moft efteemed in Barbary ; for the natives of thofe iflands 
_ *€ named milk Aho, and barley Temafen, which are the names 
‘© that are given to thofe things in the language of the Alarbes of 
«6 Barbary.” He adds, that 


« hese the books of a library that was in the cathedral of 
*« St. Anna, in Canaria, there was one, fo much disfigured ‘and 
<* torn that it wanted both the beginning and the end; it treated of 
<< the Romans, and gave an account, that when Africa was a 

** Roman province, the natives of Mauritania rebelled, and killed 
| | | Z 2 their 
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«« their Prefidents and Governors; upon which the fenate, refolv- 
<« ing to punifh and make a fevere example of the rebels, fent 4 
*« powerful army into Mauritania, which vanquifhed and reduced 
«« them again to obedience: foon after, the ringleaders of the 
«© rebellion were put to death ; and the tongues of the common 
«< fort, and of their wives and children, were cut out, and then 
« they were all put on board veffels, with fome grain and cattle,, 
«¢ and tranfported to the Canary Iflands *.” 


WHuETHER the Canarians were exiles from Africa, or not, I 
fhall not pretend to determine ; but am perfuaded they came 
originally from thence. This may eafily be proved from the fimi- 
litude of cuftoms and language in South Barbary, to thofe of the 
natives of all the Canary Iflands, excepting Tenerife +. 


For inftance, the Libyans}, before they gave their daughters 
in marriage, kept them apart fome time, and fed them with milk 
till they became very fat. When any of them were wounded, 
they poured hot butter into the wound. And their principal dith, 
called Coufcouffou, was much the fame with the Gofhio of the Ca+ 


narians. 


But the greateft proof lies in the fimilitude between the 


Canarian and Libyan languages, as may. be obferved in the fol- 
lowing collection of words gathered out of the Hiftory of 
the Difcovery: and Conqueft. My author is miftaken. when 


* One Thomas Nicols, who lived feven years in the Canary Iflands, and wrote: 
a hiftory of them, fays, that the beft account he could‘ get of the-ortgin of the na- 
tives, was that they were exiles from Africa, banifhed thence by the Romans, who. 
cut out their tongues for blafpheming their Gods. 

+ The language in Tenerife, at the time of the conqueft, had no affinity to thofe. 
fpoken in the reft of the iflands: by the armexed fpecimen it feems to have fome re 
femblance of the Peruvian or fome other of the American tongues, 

t See the Defcriptionof Africa, be 
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he fays, the languages of the iflands refembled the language 
{poken by the Alarbes or Arabs of Barbary; for the two words 
he mentions are not Arabic, but Shillha, the language now 
fpoken in the mountains in the kingdoms of Morocco, Suz, 
and other parts of South Barbary. Although the number of 
the words in the fpecimen of ‘the languages of the iflands, ex- 
clufive of that of Tenerife, amount to more than eighty, yet 
there are not above twenty of them which I can rightly deduce 
from the Shillha: which may caufe an objection to what I affert 
concerning the original of the Canarians; but it muft be confi- 
dered, that fome of the dialects of the Libyan tongue:are as much 
different from one another, as the Canarian is from the Shillha ; 
yet they are all branches of one original language, as I fhall thew 
hereafter, in the defcription of Africa. 


It is evident that the Libyans did not come to the Canary Iflands . 
till after Pliny had wrote his Natural Hiftory; for he tells us that 
thofe iflands were then uninhabited ; and it is as clear it muft have 
been before the conqueft of Barbary by the Arabs, otherwife we 
fhould have found fome of the ceremonies of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion* among the Canarians. 


It is even not improbable that the Libyans who firft fettled in 
the iflands, fled thither to avoid falling into the hands of the vic- 
torious Arabs. 


THE natives of the Canary Iflands, at the time of the conqueft,. 
knew not the ufe of boats, confequently the inhabitants of one 
ifland could not have any intercourfe with thofe of another; yet, 
fays my author, the languages of all of them, except that of Te- 
nerife, though very different, had fome affinity to each other. - 


* AJL the Libyans profefs Mahomedani{m. | 
ae A Col~ 


a 


e 
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MA Collettion of all the Words extant in the Languages of the an- 

| cient Inhabitants of the Canary Iflands, gathered from the Hiftory 

of the Difcovery and Conqueft, together with the Words of the 
Jame meaning in the Shillba or Libyan Tongue that refemble them. 


Lancerota and Fuertaventura Shillba, a Dialect of 
_ Dialed. the Libyan tongue. 
Aho Milk Agcho. 

Temafen Barley Tomzeen. 

Tezzefes Sticks, which the natives ufed Tezezreat, a tree. 
| as weapons. 

Mahay t ' Valiant or Honourable Men. 
Altihay 

Efeguen Houfes of Devotion. Fquir, a prieft. See 
‘Famarco A Garment. the words of the 
Guapil A Cap. Canarians. 


Maho A Shoe. 

Goftio Barley-meal toafted. 

Taffiaque Stones fharpened, ufed inftead of 
knives. 

Guanil Wild Goats. 

Harhuy = Skins or Leather. 


CGomeran DialeéG. 


MGomera The name of the Ifland. Gumeri, a tribe of 
. Africans. | 
Taginafte Accertain tree. Taginaft, a Palm-tree. 
Tahuyan Petticoats of goats fkins. Tahuyat, a Blanket or 
_ Cloth. 


Hrerronian 


¢ 
‘ 
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Hierronian Dialed. 


Efero 


Garfe 
Aguamanes 


Ahemon | 
Achemen 
Aculan ~ 
Aran 

- Werdones 
Tomafaques 
Guatatibaa 


‘ Fubaque 
Eraoranzan 
Moneyba 
Aranjatro 


The name of the Iland, which 
fignified Strong. See the 
words of the Palmefe. 

The famous Tree which yield- 
ed Water. . 

Rootsof Fern, roafted, beatert, 
and foaked in butter. 

Water. 

Milk. 

Butter, 

Roots of Fern. 


bong Poles. 


A gathering together of the 
People toa Feaft. 

A fat Sheep. 

Their Male Deity. 

Their Female Deity. 

A Mediator. | 


Canarian Dialect. 


Acoran 


Tibacenas 


Guanarteme 
Faycag 


Almogaren 


Magados 
Amodagas 


God. 

Apparitions in form of a thock 
Dog. 

A King. 

A Prieft or Lawyer, next in 
dignity to the King. 

Houfes of Devotion, or Tem- 
ples. | 

Poles or Sticks, ufed as weapons.. 

Ditto, fharp-pointed and har- 
dened by fire. 


SLiulba, 


Amon. Inthe Aza 
nagadiale@t, Esni- 
ma. 


Mkoorn. - In the 
Showiyah dialed, 
Amoukran,Great,, 
or Mafter, orLord. 

Fqair. 


Talmogarene 


Sabor, 
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Canarian Dialeét. | Shillba. 
Sabor The Privy Council. 
 Gayres The Members of the Privy Mar, a Ruler, or 

Council: Man of Note. | 

Gama Enough. 

Magadas A kind of Nuns, or r religious 
Women. 

Tamoganteen Houfes.  . | ‘Tigameen. 

Aridaman Goats. | 


‘Taharan Sheep 
Taguacen  . Hogs. 
reconsey, oes fried in Butter. 


Afamotan * § Barley. 

Archormafe Green Figs. Tarkarmuft, alfo 
Tehaunenen Dried Figs. nn. Eckorran. 

Aho Milk. Agho, or Agcho. | 
Carianas Seroons or Bafkets, made of Cafian. 


Rufhes or Palms. 
Adargoma __ Shoulders of a Rock. | 
Ataycate Great or Stout Heart. . Tarkift, the Heart. 
Arabifenen A Savage. 
Doramas Noftrils. 
Atirtifma The name by which they in- Ater,High orLofty. 
voked God. | Atirtifma may 
mean the Lofty 
One, or Mott High. The ancients inform us‘that Atlas 
was Called by the natives Ater, Dyr, and Adyrrim. 


* I am apt to imagine my author has tran (poled thefe words through negligence; 
and that the firft fignifies Barley, as it did in Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 
t Now, the Libyans call a Mountain, Athrair and Adrair. 


Pal nefe 
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Palmefe Dialed. 


-Benehoare 
Tagragigo 


Tebercorade 
' ‘Tocande 


The name of the Ifland. 

Hot Water, or a Well of Me- 
dicinal Water. 

Good Water. 

Calcined Stones, fuch as are 
thrown out by volcanos. 


Tigo, or Tigot Heaven. 


Tigotan 
Mayantigo 


Aganeye 


Afuquahe 
Thener 
Tedote. 
Aguyan 
Adeyhamen 


Acer 


Teguibite 
Iffe. 
Atiniviva 
Adago 


The Heavens. 

A Man’s name, meaning Hea- 
venly, Refembling Heaven, 
or that he was Amiable as 
Part of Heaven. 


A Man’s name, who had loft 


his arm; the word fignify- 
ing, an Arm cut off. 
Black or Dufkey. 
A Mountain, 
A Hill. 
A Dog. : 
Under the Water: fo they 
termed adiftri&t overlooked 


by eminences in which - 


were the water-{prings. 

A ftrong Hold, or inacceflible 
Place. In the Hierronian 
diale&t it had the fame fig- 
nification. 

Sheep or Goats Flefh. 

White. 

Hogs. 

Goats Milk. 

Aa 


177 
Shillba. 


Beni-Howare, A 
tribe of Africans 
en Atlas. 


Ti got. 


_ Tigotan. | 


Athrair, in the Sho- 
wiyah dialect. 


Douwaman. 


Ruefco 
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Palmefa Dialect. Sbilba. 
Ruefco Roots of Malvas. 
Abora God. 
Guirres Ravens or Crows. 
Irvene Apparitions. Perhaps from Rben, Gods. 
Vacaguare _—‘I want to die. 
Mocas Goads, fharp-pointed and har- 


dened by fire. 


i saeoe yt It will fall! Idafe will fall! © Ywant y dir Idafe. 
iguan Idafe : 
Guegerte y f Give to it, and it willnotfall. | Ifkaft, Oreyder. 
guantaro | 


Tue above {pecimen of the feveral languages of the Canarian 
Iflands is written according to the Spanith orthography ; and it 
muft be obferved that Gua, Gue, muft in Englifh be pronounced 
Wa, We; Ch, as in the word Cherry, &c. the Spanith J is 
founded gutturally. Our Spanifh author has given the termina- 
tions of his language to the above Canarian words; for a Spaniard 
cannot pronounce a word without terminating it with a vowel, 
except thofe words which end in d, n, r, s, z, 1, x, y- The Ca 
narian plurals, as well as the Libyan, end in n, but our author 
has changed them; for inftance, for Carian, Bafkets, he has given 
us Carianas, becaufe the Spanifh plurals never terminate in n. 


As our author had ehofe Canarian words from the defcendants 
of the natives, who in his time fpoke nothing but Spanifh, and 
had no knowledge of the language of their anceftors but by tra- 
dition; therefore we may fuppofe that thofe words are greatly 
altered: yet if we cut off the Spanifh terminations, and change 
Gua and Gue into Wa, We, we fhall find the affinity of the Ca- 
Narian tongue to the Libyan, as near.as we could well expec, 


4 even 
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even fuppofing the Libyans and Canarians to have been originally 
the fame people. For inftance s according to the Englith pro- 
nunciation, Y iguida y iguan (i. e. it will fall), muft be pro- 
nounced thus, Y iwid y iwan: and fuppofing that the words are 
tranfpofed from their original or real difpofition, and that they 
were placed thus, Y iwan-y iwid, we fhould find in them a great | 
likenefs to the Libyan words of the fame meaning, viz. Y want 
y dir. However, of this the reader will judge for himfelf. I 
have here given the Canarian vocabulary exactly as it is in the 


Spanifh manufcript. 


Lenerifean Dialed. 


‘ 


Achineche The name of the ifland. 

Vincheni The Natives. 

Guibon Ships. 

Arguihon * - Behold Ships, or Ships appear. 
Quebechi The Royal Dignity. 

Ahico A Cloak or Garment. 

Anepa A Scepter or Spear. 

Achguarergenan 

Achoran Suftainer of Heaven and Earth, 
Achaman 

Achuhuiaban : 
Achucana The Great, Sublime, and Suftainer of all. 
Aguayarerar : , 
Guarirari God, or He who holds the World. 
Atguaychafunatuman He who holds the Heaven. — 

Achicuca A Son. | 

Zucafa A Daughter. 

‘Tavonas Knives made of fharp ftones, 

Menfey t¢ A King. 

Achemenfey Nobles or Gentlemen, 


Aa2 Chilhi- 


-_ 
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Tenerifean Dialed. 


Cilhifiquico Efquires or Yeomen. 

Achicarnay Peafants or Servants. 

Quebehiera Your Highnefs ; forfo they ftiled the Kin g- 
Ahorer Barley-meal, roafted. 

Taro Barley. 

Cancha Little Dogs. 

Ara A Goat. 

Ana’ A Sheep. 

Venefmer The month of Auguft. 

Hacichei Peas, Beans, or Tares. 

Ahof Milk. 

Oche Butter. 

Yoja Moeanes, or Elder-berries. 
Chacerquen Honey, or Melaffes made of mocanes. 
Triguen §. Wheat. | . 
Coran A Man. 

Chamato A Woman. 

Atuman Heaven. 

Tagaror The Place of Judgment or Juttice. 


Tue firft word marked * in the Tenerifean diale@ refembles 
the name of a port on the coaft of Africa, called Arguin, formerly 
much frequented by fhipping. ‘The fecond +, Tahayck, which 
in Shillha fignifies a Garment. The third +, Menfa, which in the 
language of the Bambara, or Mandingo Blacks, fignifies a King. 
The fourth §, Trigo, which in Spanith fignifies Wheat. 
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ISLAND of LANCEROTA. | 


A 
DESCRIPTION 


CANARY ISLANDS. 


C H A P. I. 
A Defcription of Lancerota and the adjacent uninhabited Ilands. 


HIS ifland is very high, and may be difcerned at a great 

_ diftance. On approaching it feems very black, rocky, 

and barren. It is about fifteen miles long and ten broad. 

The latitude of the centre of the ifland is twenty-nine degrees 
eight minutes north. | 


Tue principal port is on the fouth-eaft fide, and is called Porto 
de Naos, where any vefiel, not drawing above eighteen feet, may 
enter at high-water and fpring tides, and lay fecure from all 
winds and weather; although in failing along the coaft, the 
fhipping appear as if at anchor in an open road, the harbour be- 
ing formed by a ridge of rocks, which cannot be perceived at any 
diftance, moft of them lying under water: thefe break off the 
fwell of the fea, fo that the infide is as fmooth as a mill-pond. 
As there is no other convenient place in this, or any of the reft 
of the Canary Iflands, for cleaning or repairing large veffels, it is 
much frequented for that purpofe by the fhipping which trade to 
thefe iflands. At the weft end of the harbour ftands a fquare 
caftle, built of ftone, and mounted with fome cannon, but of no 
. very great ftrength, for fhips of war may approach within mufquet- 
fhot of it. 

AT 
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AT this port, there is no town or village, but there are fome 
magazmes, where corn is depofited in order to be ready for ex-_ 
portation. 


On the weft fide of the caftle is another port, called Porto Ca~ 
vallos, and by fome El Recife. This is alfo an excellent har- 
bour, formed, like Porto de Naos, by a ridge of rocks; but the 
entrance to it is fhallow, there being no more than twelve feet 
water at {pring-tides. Upon a {mall ifland, or large rock, be- 
tween the two harbours, ftands the aforefaid caftle, which de- 
fends them both. This rock is joined to the land by a bridge, 
under which boats go from Porto de Naos to Porto Cavallos. 


AT the north end of Lancerota is a large {pacious harbour, 
called El Rio, which is a ftreight or channel, dividing the ifland 
of Lancerota from the uninhabited ifland of Graciofa, A fhip 
of any burthen may enter this harbour at one end, and go out at 
the other: if the keeps in the mid-way between the two iflands, 
fhe will always have fix or feyen fathoms water. 

But if a fhip wants a fmooth place to lie in while the trade- 
wind blows, the muft, in coming into this harbour from the eaft- 
ward, run a good way in, and double a fhallow point which fies 
on the right hand, taking care to give ita good birth, which may 
eafily be done by coming no nearer it than four fathoms; when 
paft it, fhe may edge near to Graciofa, and anchor in any conve- 
nient depth of water; for it thoals gradually towards the fhore, 
clofe to which there are two fathoms. 


T Is is a convenient place in the fummer-feafon for careening 
large fhips; for a man of war of any nation that may happen to 
be at war with Spain, may come in here and unload all her ftores, _ 

&e, 


' 
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écc. on the ifand of Graciofa, and heel and fcrub. Or if twa 
chance to come in together, the one may heave down by the 
other; in doing which they need not fear any oppofition from the 
inhabitants, for there is neither caftle or habitation near this port. 


But the water hereisnot fo fmoothasin Portode Naos, efpecially 
if the trade-wind happens to blow hard from the eaft, which 
fends in a {well that makes it very troublefome, if not impoffible 
to careen a fhip properly. But the wind does not often blow from 
that quarter in this part of the world. That which prevails moft 
is the north or north-north-eaft trade-wind. In mooring here, 
great care mutft be taken to have a good anchor and large {cope of 
cable towards Lancerota; for in eaft or fouth-eaft winds, heavy 
gufts or {qualls come from the high land of that ifland. In the | 
winter the wind here fometimes fhifts to the fouth-weft, when it 
is neceffary to weigh and run back to the eaftward round the 
aforefaid fhallow point, until the fhip be land-locked from that 
wind, and there anchor. 


TuHaT part of Lancerota facing the harbour of El Rio is an 
exceeding high and fteep cliff, from the bottom of which to the 
harbour or fea-fhore, is about two mufquet-fhot diftance. The 
ground in this fpace is low, and here is a falina or falt-work, be- 
ing a fquare piece of land, levelled, and divided by fhallow 
trenches about two inches deep; into thefe they let the fea-water, 
which, by the heat of the fun and the nature of the foil, foon 
turns into falt. 


From the fhore of this harbour there is no other way. of 
accefs into Lancerota than by climbing a narrow, fteep, and intri- 
cate path-way that leads to the top of the high cliff before-men- 
tioned. It is {carce poffible for a ftranger to afcend it without a 
Bb guide 5 
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guide; for if he fhould chance to wander from the path, he 
could not eafily find it again, and would be in imminent — 
of breaking his neck. : 


THERE are no other ports in Lancerota befides thofe already 
meritioned. All the fouth fide of the ifland may be reckoned one 
continued harbour when the trade-wind blows, for then the fea 
there is {mooth, and a boat may pana at many places without any 
danger ftom the furf. 


AxsouT two leagues inland from Porto de Naos, towards the 
north-weit, is the town of Cayas, or Rubicon, the chief habita- | 
tion in the ifland, and which was formerly a Bifhop’s fee. It 
contains about two hundred houfes, a church, and a convent of 
Friars: it has an old caftle, mounted with fome guns for its de- 
fence. Moft of the dwelling-houfes here have but a mean appear- 
ance. 


| AzoutT two leagues inland, and to the fouthward from the 

‘top of the narrow path-way of the cliff at El Rio, ftands the 
town of Haria, the next in fize to Cayas. I imagine it may con- 
tain about three hundred inhabitants. All the buildings here, 
except the church and three or four private houfes, are very 
mean and poor. When I was there, it was the refidence of the 
Governor, but the Alcalde Major and the officers of the Inquifi- 
tion lived at Rubicon. 


Tue ifland Graciofa lies on the north fide of the channel Et 
Rio, and is an uninhabited and barren ifland, which is deftitute 
of water. It is about three miles in length, and two in breadth. 
In the winter-feafon the natives of Lancerota fend goats and fheep 
there to graze; but in the fummer, when there is no rain, and the 

grafs 
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_ grafs is dry and withered, they are obliged to bring them back te 


Lancerota. ; 


Four or five miles north of Graciofa lies Alegranza, a high 
and rocky ifland, barren and deftitute of water, confequently 
uninhabited. It is not fo large as Graciofa. On viewing it 
from the top of a mountain in Graciofa, it appeared to me that a 
fhip might ride at anchor in {mooth water to leeward of it, where 
the fea feems to be coloured white, as if there was fhoal-water and 
a fandy bottom. The natives of Lancerota gq at certain times to 
Alegranza, to gather orchilla-weed. | 


AnouT eight miles to the eaftward of Alegranza and Graciofa 
is a large high rock in the fea, called Roca del Efte, i. e. the Eaft 
Rock. On the weft fide of thofe iflands is another of the fame 
fize, Roca del Oufte, i. e. the Weft Rock. South-weft, about 
three leagues from Graciofa, lies a rocky uninhabited ifland, named 
Santa Clara.. Many fhips are wrecked upon thefe uninhabited 
iflands in the night-time, being mifled by errors in their. reckon- 
ing, and alfo by thofe iflands being improperly laid down in our 
charts, which generally place them thirty miles further fouth 
than they ought to be. | 


I remember, that, a few years ago an Englith fhip ran, in the 
night, upon Alegranza, and was foon after beat to pieces. The 
crew with fome difficulty got fafe afhore upon the ifland, where 
they made feveral fignals to acquaint the natives of Lancerota with 
their diftrefs and bring them to their relief, but in vain. 


MEAN time they had the good fortune to find fome rain-water 
in the holes of the rocks; this, with what provifions they had 
faved from the wreck, enabled them to fubfift for fome days; but 

Bb 2 feeing 
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fecing famine ftaring them in the face, and obferving that the wind 
blew almoft continually from Alegranza toward Graciofa, they 
made a raft of fpars, which they had faved from the wreck, and 
fecured it well together with ropes ; upon this raft the mafter of 
the veffel embarking, having a maft and fail, and an oar to ferve 
inftead of a rudder, boldly put to fea, and foon after fafely landed 
in Graciofa, where, as it was then winter-feafon, he found fome 
fhepherds and fifhermen, to whom he related his adventure and 
the diftrefs of his crew : upon which the fifhermen immediately 
went off in a boat to their relief, and brought them all fafe to 
Lancerota. 


C H A P. I. | 
Defcription of the Ifland of Fuertaventura.. 


HE north end of this ifland lies fouth-and-by-weft fronr 
the fouth-weft point of Lancerota, about feven miles. 
diftance. | 


In the channel between them,. but neareft to.Fuertaventura,. 
lies the little ifland of Lobos (i.e. Seals), which is about a league 
in circumference, uninhabited and deftitute of water. 


Near it there is a good road for fhipping: the mark to find 
it, is to. bring the. eaft point of Lobos to bear north-eaft-by-north 
_ or north-eaft, and anchor half way between.it and Fuertaventura,. 
or rather nearer to Fuertaventura.. Although this road feems to 
be open and expofed, yet it is very fafe with the trade-wind, for 
the water is. {mooth, and the ground every where clean, being a 
fine fandy bottom. Right afhore from the road, on the fhore of 
Fuertaventura, is a well of good water, eafy to come at. 


FuERTA-< 
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FUERTAVENTURA is about eighty miles in length, and in ge- 
neral. fifteen in breadth; in the middle it is narrow and low, for. 
it is there almoft cut in two by the fea. That part of the ifland. 
which is on the fouth fide of the ifthmus is mountainous, fandy, 
barren, and almoft entirely uninhabited. The northern part is 
alfo mountainous, yet the inland part is fertile and well inhabited 


In failing along this ifland, there are no houfes to be difcerned. 
en the fea-coaft, except at. two or.three places, where barks go. 
to load corn. 


AxsourT fixteen miles to the fouthward of the road, near Loa 
bos, is a bay,. in which there is a road where barks lie and lade. 
corn; it is called Porto de Cabras: a ftranger cannot find it. 
without. a pilot, for the ground all round it is rocky and foul. 
On the fhore, near the road, is a patch of yellow fand, which ap-. 
pears off. at fea like a few acres of ripe corn, or field of wheat: 
. juft reaped: this-is the beft mark. I know for. finding Porto de. 
Cabras.. 


Two leagues further along the fhore, to the fouthward, is the: 
port of Cala de Fuftes, where corn is alfo fhipped off. This har-- 
bour is only fit for fmall barks :.here:they lie:fecure from all. 
winds,. except the fouth-eaft, which rarely blows ‘in that part of. 
. the world.. When that happens, they immediately.unload, . and. 
hawl up their barks on the beach at. high-water, .and then fill: 
_ them with ftones; fo that: notwithftanding: the {well which the: 
wind fends in, they remain immoveable and unhurt.. There is’ — 
a good road before.the harbour, where fhips may.ride, . which is» 
defcribed in the map of the iflands.- | 


THIs port may be known by a round black*tower, and fome: | 
houfes near. it. . This.tower is built of great {tones with lime, ; 
after. 
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after the fame form as the caftle of Rubicon in Lancerota, and, 
like it, has the door about twelve feet higher than the ground, 
fo that to enter one muft place a ladder againft the wall, and fo 
climb up. The top of the tower is flat, with battlements round 
it, on which are mounted two or three cannon for the defence of 
the port and fhipping from corfairs. A Serjeant of the militia, 
with his family, refides in a houfe clofe by, whofe office it is to 
take an account of what corn is fhipped off from the port. He 
is alfo Governor of the fort and harbour, and gives an account to 
the Governor of the ifland and the Alcalde Major, of all thips 
that arrive in the road or haven. In cafe of an enemy’s fhip ap- 
pearing, he is to alarm the ifland, and retire with his family and 
the crews of the barks, into the tower, and draw in the ladder 
after him, and fhut the door: in which cafe I imagine it would 
be no eafy matter to get at them. 


Four leagues to the fouthward of Cala de Fuftes is a high, 
fteep, rocky point, called Punta de Negro; between thefe are. 
fome bays, where fhips may anchor, and where frefh water may 
behad; but a ftranger cannot difcover the proper anchoring-ground 
nor the watering-places, without a pilot. As I cannot pretend to 
give directions fo exactly as that a ftranger may not miftake them, 
I think it better not to give any. On the other fide of Cape 
Negro is a {pacious bay, called Las Playas: the beft anchoring-place . 
in it, is on the north fide, within a large white fandy {pot on the 
cliffs on the right hand going in: there it is clean fandy ground, 
at a convenient diftance from the fhore, in fourteen fathoms 
water. But becaufe of the fudden gufts from the cliffs, and eddies 
of wind that blow from many points of the compafs in this bay, 
it will be neceffary to moor your veffel. 


In the north corner of the bay there is a well, eafy of 
accefs, being clofe to the fea, which, if I remember right, 
flows 
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flows into it at high-water. The water of this well is fomewhat 
brackifh, and foon ftinks. : 


Tue weftward or leeward point of this bay is a high rocky 
cliff, the top of which projects and hangs over the fea: juft 
beyond it is a fandy bay, called Gran Tarrahala, where a fhip 
may anchor in fix or feven fathoms water. On the fhore of this 
bay is a wood of a fort of bufhes like wild pine, fome of which 
are big enough for fuel for fhipping ; an article of great value in 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura. | 


From Tarrahala bay, weft-fouth-weft half fouth, feven leagues 
diftant, is a point called Morro Gable: all the land between is. 
fandy, barren, and uninhabited. 


From Morro Gable, weft, twelve miles diftance, is the Point 
of Handia. There are many anchoring-places in this tra, with 
a trade-wind: the fea here is fmooth, and there is plenty of 
good frefh water to be had. If you have not an experienced 
pilot, you muft find out the beft ground for anchoring in by the 
lead. The wells afhore cannot be found without a guide. But 
the bay. of Handia, lying to the eaftward of the point of that 
name, is a {pacious bay, with clean fandy ground, where the fea 
is generally very {mooth. About half a mile right off to fea from 
the point, lies a funken rock, which may fometimes be feen at 
low-water: the fea commonly breaks upon it. Beyond Point 
Handia, the fhore turns to the northward, along by the other fide 

of the ifland, unto the ifle of Lobos. All this fide of the ifland, 

| except the middle, is much expofed to a northerly wind, which 

throws a heavy {welling fea on the many reefs of rocks that abound 

there, on which it breaks with great violence ; but the middle - 

part is a large bight, having 4 fandy fhore, at a convenient diftance 
from 
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from which there is good anchoring and clear fandy ground. On 
the fhore there is a port and village, called Tofton, where barks 
Jade corn :' here is a tower, like that at Cala de Fuftes. What 
is ‘here faid concerning this fide of the ifland, I have from the re- 
lations of the Canary feamen ; I have never been there myfelf. I 
{hall now praceed to defcribe the inland places. 


‘Not .quite two leagues inland from the road of Lobos before- 
«mentioned, is a town called Oliva, fituated in the middle of a plain 
abounding with corn-fields. Here is a church and fome good 
houfes, the number of them, if I remember right, may be about 
fifty. The next town to this, in the fame direction from Lobos, 
is La Villa, the chief town in the ifland: this place is the centre of 
that part of the ifland lying north of the ifthmus. Here is a church 
and a convent of Francifcan Friars; the number of houfes are 
nearly an hundred. 


A fhort league inland from Las Playas, is a town called Tu-. 
nehe; this alfo contains about an hundred houfes, but they are. 
very mean, in comparifon with thofe of La Villa and Oliva. 


BresipeEs thefe there are many {mall villages {cattered up and 
down in the northern and inJand part of the ifland, in fuch a man- 
ner that as foon as we lofe fight of one, we come in view of an- 
other; but the fea-coaft, as I faid before, is rocky, barren, and 
uninhabited. The other half of the ifland, called Handia, is to- 
tally defolate, only here and there one meets with a fhepherd’s 
cottage, for there are no villages or farms in that part of the ifland. . 


Betwexn the fouth-weft end of Lancerota and the little ifland | 
of Lobos, there is a broad channel, through which fhips fail, be~ | 
ang deep in the middle, and fhoaling gradually towards Lancerota, 

ngay 
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near to which are five fathoms water, but very near or clofe te 
Lobos the ground is foul and rocky. There .is room enough. in this 
paffage for thips of any burden to ply to windward, and there is no. 
neceflity for appraaching too near to Lobes. 


WHEN a fhip comes from the eaftward with the trade-wind, 
and is paffing through this channel, bound to the weftward, as foon 
as fhe brings a high hill on Lancerota to bear right to windward of 
her, fhe will be becalmed, and foon after have the wind at fouth- 
weft. When this happens, fhe muft make fhort tacks until the 
gets into the trade again, or a con{tant northerly wind, the firft puff 
of which will come to her at weft or weft-north-weft, which when 
fhe receives fhe muft not ftand to the northward, otherwife the will 
immediately lofe it again, but muft ftand towards Lobos, the nearer 
fhe approaches to which fhe will have the wind more.large ; and 
‘before the is two-thirds channel-over, fhe will have a fteady wind 
at north or north-north-eaft. , 

: { 

THERE is a channel between the north end of Fuertaventura 
and Lobos, but not fo deep or broad as.the other; yet to'thofe whe 
are acquainted with it, it is a good pafiage, for there is not lefs than 
five fathoms water in the fair way. 


WHEN there is a great wefterly {well hereabouts, the fea breaks 
on the rocks at the north-weft end of Lobos, with fuch violence, 
that it is horrible to behold ; and I may, without exaggeration, af-. 
firm that I have feen breakers there near fixty feet high: was: - 
one of thefe to ftrike the ftrongeft fhip, fhe would be ftaved to 
pieces ina moment. When I faw thofe mighty. breakers, our - 
fhip had juft paffed through the channel between Fuertaventura 
and Lobos: we had a fine brifk trade-wind at north-north-eaft:s 
and although we had no lefs than ten fathoms depth of water when 

Ce we 
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we. came into the wefterly fwell, yet we trembled for fear the 
waves would have broken, and thought ourfelves happy when we 
got out of foundings. We heard the noife of thefe breakers, like 
diftant thunder, after we were paft them fix or feven leagues. 


C H A P. MII. 
of the Climate, Weather, Soil, and Produce of the Iflands of Lan- 


cerota and Fuertaventura. 


HE climate of thofe iflands is exceeding wholefome, which 

may be owing to the drinefs of the foil and. the ftrong 

northerly winds that almoft continually blow upon them, fo that 
the inhabitants in general live to a great age.. 


From the middle or end of April, unto the beginning er middle 
of October, the wind blows vehemently, and almoft without inter- 
miflion from the north and north-north-eaft : fometimes it veers a 
a litele to. the eaftward. From the middle of Oétober to the end of | 
April it blows generally in the fame direction, but. now and then 
intermits and gives place to other winds. The fouth-weft wind 
always brings rain, and therefore is a.moft welcome gueft to thefe 
iflands. Other winds bring fhowers, particularly the narth-weft ; 
but thofe fhowers are partial, and'of no duration, confequently are 
of. little fervice to. the ground :. but the rain that comes.from the 
fouth-weft often lafts two or three days. It falls very. thick, in 
{mall drops, and foaks into the earth, moiftening it thoroughly. 
‘When thefe rains begin to fall, the natives -fow.their grain; and 
about fourteen: or twenty days after the latter rains, viz. towards 
-the end of April, it is ready for reaping. Of the natures and pro- 
perties of the winds that blow among thofe iflands, I fhall have oc- 
cafign to treat. at length in the defcription of the oppofite continent. 

. I fhalt. 
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I thall only obferve here, that the north and north-north-eaft 
winds blow fo hard and conftantly upon thefe iflands as to prevent 
the growth of-all forts of trees, efpecially in Lancerota, which is 
- moft expofed to their violence : yet we find a few shrubs or buthes 
there, called Tubaybas, which never grow to a: great height 
any where; but here, becaufe of the ftrong winds, they fpread - 
along the ground, except when fhelteted from it by rocks or walls. 
In the gardens there are fig-trees and fome-lew trees or fhrubs, 
which feldom wisi up higher thanthe garden- walls. 


ee is not ‘quite fo much expofed to the wind 
as Lancerota ; therefore it id not quite fo bare of trees and fhrubs. 
Thofe that grow there are the palm, . the wild olive, and a fort 
of wild pine, which the natives call Tarrahala.. The cotton and 
euphorbium fhrubs, fig-trees, and the fhrub bearing the prickly 
pear, grow in gardens, -although.this laft grows without cultiva- 
tion in the fields in Canaria, and the iflands to the Sew are 
thereof. : 


ALTHOUGH thefe iflands are {fo deftitute of trees, yet they abound 
with excellent herbage, among which grow feveral kinds of odori- 
ferous flowers ; the great plenty and variety of thefe induced the 
inhabitants to bring bees from the other iflands, in order to propa~. 
gate here; but they were difappointed in their expectations, as 
none of thofe infects would remain with them : in all probability 
they could not.bear the violent winds which blow here. Corn of 
various kinds grow in Lancerota and Fuertaventura, namely, 
wheat, barley, maize or Indian corn, and in fuch abundance as 
not only to ferve the inhabitants, but alfo thofe of Tenerife and 
Palma, who depend greatly on thefe iflands for their fuftenance. 

TiLL within thefe laft thirty years Lancerota produced no 
wines: at that time a volcano broke out, and covered many fields 
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with fmall duft and pumice-ftones, which‘ have improved the {oié 

. to fuch a degree, that vines are now planted there, which thrive 
well and. yield grapes, but the: wine-made from them is thin, ° 
poor, and fo fharp that’a ftranger cannot diftinguith it by the tafte- 
from vinegar; yet it is very wholefome. Fuertaventura produces 
a greater quantity of wine, which is of:a quality aometnine fupe- 
rior to that of Lancerota. | 


Upon the ini on the fea-coaft grows a great quantity of 
orchilla-weed, an ingredient ufed in dying, weH known to our- 
dyers in London. It grows out of the pores of the {tones or rocks,.. 
to about the length of three inches: I have feen fome eight or. 
ten inches,. but that is not: common. It is of a.round form, and: 
of the thicknefs of common fewing twine. Its colour is grey, in- - 
clining to,white: here and there on the ftalk we find white. {pots . 
or. fcabs.. Many ftalks proceed from one root,. at dome diftance 
from which they divide into branches. There is no.earth or mould; 

to be perceived upon the rock or ftone where it grows. Thofe-. 
who do. not know this weed, or-are.not accustomed to gather it,. 
would hardly be-able‘to find its for it ‘is of fuch a colour, and. 
grows.in fuch a direction,. that it appears at fir{t fight to be the 
fhade of the rock on which it grows. This weed dyes a beauti-. 
ful purple ; and is alfo much ufed for brightening and enlivening. 
other colours. The beft fort is that of the darkeft. colour, and of. 
a.form exactly round; the more it abeunds with white {pots or: 
fcabs, the more valuable. This weed ‘grows in the Canary, Ma- 
deira, and Cape de Verd Iflands, and.on the coaft of Barbary; but: 
the beft fort and the greateft quantity is fouad in the Canary Iflands.. 
That found on the adjacent coaft of Africa is equal in quality, but,. 
for want of feafonable rains, it does aot-prow near fo faft. There: 
is fome reafon to imagine that the orchilla.was the Gertulian purple - 
of the ancients. In fupport of this opinion, we may obferve that- 
| | the: 
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the coaft of Africa adjacent to the Canary Iflands, was by the an- 
gsients called Getulia, and abounds with orchilla. I cannot con- 
ceive how the Europeans came to the knowlege of the ufe of this 
weed; for immediately on the difcovery of the Canary Iflands, they 
fought after it as eagerly as the Spaniards afterwards, on the difco- 
very of America, did for gold: for the natives of the Canary Iflands, 
and of that part of Africa formerly called Getulia, at this time 
know not the ufe of orchilla; neither doth it appear to any 
one to be a dye-ftuff; for the colour is extracted from it by art 
and much preparation. None of it grows in any part of Europe 
that I know of, in fuch a quantity that one could.gather a handful 
in the {pace of a day, except in the iflands.of the Archipelago, or 
on the rocks of Sicily, where of late they began to.gather it, if 
Lam not miftaken, only about eight or ten years ago:. One would. 
be apt to imagine, that in the days of the difcovery of the Canaries,. 
fome book was extant that gave an account of the orchilla,.. the. 
place of its growth, its ufe, and method of extra¢ting its dye.. 


In Lancerota are very few {prings or wells of water.. What the 
inhabitants ufe for themfelves and cattle is rain-water, which 
they prefervein pits and cifterns. This method is alfo practifed in 
Fuertaventura,. though there they. have more fprings and wells, . 

~ but the water is generally brackifth: At El Rio, on the Lancerota 
fide of the port, .and to the northward of the -falina before-men- 

‘tioned, is a well of medicinal water, reckoned a fovereign cure 
for the itch. It is alfo good for common drinking, and will keep 
{weet at fea. It is eafy of accefs,. lying clofe to the water-fide : 
it yields enough to fill two hogfheads in twenty-four hours. 
When I was-there, it purged fome-of our crew for the farft two» 
days they drank of it.;. but afterwards it had no fuch effe@. 


Tue cattle of thofe iflands are camels, horfes, affes, bullocks, 


fheep, goats, and hogs, all of which, excepting the fheep and 
: goats, 


3. 
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goats, were brought to them fince the conqueft, from Barbary 
and Spain. The horfes here are of the Barbary breed, and ase. 
much efteemed in Canaria and Tenerife for their {pirit and {wift- 
nefs; but as they are of little or no ufe in thefe iflands, the na-. 
tives having no diftance to travel, and the difficulty of tran{port- 
ing them by fea being fo great, little or no care is taken to pre-. 
ferve or increafe the breed; fo that at prefent their number is 
very (mall. For travelling, the natives ufe affes of a larger fize 
than thofe of the other iflands, which are maintained at little or 
no expence, and ferve well enough for their fhort journies. 


In the fpring, their cattle are fat and good: they appear at 
that time quite plump, fleek, and gliften as if they were rubbed 
with oil ; but in the beginning of autumn, when the grafs is all 
withered or eaten up, they have a very different appearance, and 
are not ft for food. 


Tey generally plow here with a camel or a couple of affes; for 
the foil is light, and they do not plow deep. 


Tue fea-coafts of Lancerota and Fuertaventura afford the inha-. 
bitants fith of various kinds in great plenty, particularly a fort of 
cod which they call Cherney, much better tafted than the cod of 
Newfoundland or thofe of the North Sea. Another fith, of a yet 
more excellent tafte, is catched here, called Mero : it is as long as 
a cod, but much thicker, and has long ftraps or whifkers hang- 
ing at his mouth. : 


IT would be a tedious tafk for me to defcribe the various forts of 
them, to which I could not give Englifh names, though there is one 
fort I muft not pafs over ; I mean the Picudo, or fea-pike, the bite 
of which ‘is as poifonous as that of a viper; yet this fith, 

: when 
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when killed and dreffed, is good and innocent food. On the rocks, 


by the fea-fhore, are many fhell-fith, ee limpets, which 
the natives make a proper ufe of. 


‘Tue want of wood or bufhes occafions a {carcity of birds and 
wild-fowl; yet there are fome Canary-birds,. and a bird called 
Tubayba, about the fize of a ftarling, {peckled black and white; 
here are alfo partridges and ravens, with plenty of dunghil-fowls; 
but no turkeys, geefe, or ducks: the want of the two lajt- 
mentioned f{pecies may probably be owing to the fcarcity of 
water in the iflands. Here are no venomous animals but the black 
fpider, the bite of which, the natives fay, is poifonous, and oc- 
cafions a {welling attended with a burning pain: their cure for it 
is to eat a {mall quantity of human excrement. Probably the 
. great natural antipathy to this medicine has fuch an effec on the 
human frame, as to kill or expel the venom received by the bite. 


On the north fide of the uninhabited ifland of Graciofa, is a {mall. 
fandy bay, called by the natives Playa del Ambar. Here is fome- 
times found a very good: kind of ambergreafe, in form fomething: 
like a pear, having commonly a fhort ftalk: by this it fhould. 
feem that itgrows on the rocks under-water, which are near to this 
place, and is wathed afhore by the waves, for it is generally found 
after ftormy weather. 


In Lancerota and Fuertaventura.are many hills that have for— 
merly been volcanos, the tops of which are of a {mall circumfe~ 
rence, and are hollow for a little way downwards, the edges of 
the tops being generally very narrow and fharp. Upon the 
outfide is commonly feen a great deal of black duft and burnt ftone: 
like pumice-ftone, only darker and more ponderous. This fub- 
ftance feems te have been thrown out of the bowels of the earth: 


by 
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‘by the eruptions, none of which have been known to happen tn 
thefe two iflands of late ages, except at Lancerota; where, about 
thirty years ago, a volcano broke oat on the fouth-weft part of 
the ifland, which threw out fuch an immenfe quantity of afhes 
and huge ftones, .and with fo dreadful a noife, that many of the 
“natives deferted their houfes and fled to Fuertaventura, for the pre- 
fervation of :their lives: fome time after, finding that thofe whe 
remained in Lancerota had received no hort, they took courage 
and qetiiened. This volcano was near the fea, in a remote place 
from any habitation. In the fea, at 2 fmall diftance from the vol- 
ccano, iffued a pillar of fmoke, and afterwards a {mall pyramidal 
rock arofe, which remains to this day. This rock was joined to 
the ifland by the matter thrown out of the volcano ; the noife of 
this eruption was fo loud and great, that it was heard at Tenerife, 
although at the diftance of forty leagues. The noife being con- 
veyed fo far might probably be occafioned by the winds generally 
blowing from Lancerota towards Tenerife. 


CHA P. IV. 


of the Inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, ther Method 
of Living, Manners, and Cuftoms, Se. 


LTHOUGH the aatues of thefe iflands pafs for Spaniards, 

yet they are {prung from a mixture of the ancient inhabit- 

ants, the Normans, and other Europeans who fubdued them, 

and from fome Moorifh captives, whom Diego de Herrera and 

_ ethers brought te the iflands from the coaft of Barbary, as has 
been obferved in the Hiftory of the Difcovery and Conquett. 


THEY are, In general, of a large fize, robuft, ftrong, and of a 
very dark complexion. By the natives of the reft of the Canary 
7 Iflands 
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3flands they are ‘accounted rude and unpolifhed in their manners : 
this charaéter I believe to be true; for, by what I have had oo 
cafion to obferve of them, they feem to be avaricious, ruftic, and 
ignorant, efpecially thofe of Lancerota. 


Tuey neither {peak nor underftand any other language than the 
Caftillian; and this they pronounce moft barbaroufly. They drefs 
coarfely, and after the Spanifh modern fafhion ; for the fhort-cloak 
and golilla, formerly ufed by the Spaniards, are not known here. 
Their houfes are built of ftone and lime; thofe of the gentry are 
covered with panetiles; but the meaner fort are thatched with 
ftraw: very few, even of the better kind, are ceiled or lofted, 
-but are built in form of large barns, and divided into apartments 
by boarded partitions that run no higher than the top of the 
walls; fo that the rooms are all open above, having nothing to 
‘cover them except the pantiled-roof. The floors are commonly 
paved with flag-ftones. 


Tue food of the peafants is generally what they call Goffio, 
which is flour of wheat, or barley, toafted: this they mix with a 
little water, and bring to the confiftence of dough, and thus eat it. 
This fimple diet requires neither fpoons, knives, nor forks. Some- 
times, indeed, they refine on this fare, by.dipping every handful 
of their Goffio in honey or melaffes. In the winter-feafon, when 
the grafs is in perfection, they have plenty of rich and excellent 
amilk, in which they put the Goffio, and fo eat it, ufing fea-fhells 
inftead of {poons: to a hungry man this is no mean food. An- 
other way of preparing Goffio, is by putting it into boiling milk, 
and then ftirring it about until it 1s fufficiently boiled and thick- 
ened. Although the poor people, on particular occafions, fuch 
as great feftivals, weddings, &c. eat flefh and fith, yet, as I faid 
bofore, Goflio is their common food. As to bread, it is rarely 
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ufed by any but the gentry ; there are fome people in thefe iflands 
who know not the tafte of it. One reafon for this may be, ‘that 
fuel is very fcarce, efpecially in Lancerota, infomuch that I am 
at a lofs to conceive how the gentry there get a fufficient quantity 
to drefs their victuals. 


THe peafants value themfelves much on aecount of their Goffio 
diet, and defpife the bread-eaters of the other iflands. Wine they 
feldom drink,, or indeed any thing elfe than water. Their employ- 
ment is plowing the ground, fowing and reaping corn, and other 
labour in hufbandry. There are few men artificers in Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura; for their cloaths. are almoft all made by the 
women; houfhold-furniture,&c. are brought to them from the other 
iflands. There are but few monks, and no nuns in thefe iflands: 
however they are in no want of priefts, for there are feveral parifh. 
churches, and an inferior Court of Inquifition in each of thefe 
iflands, to prevent herefy ; fo that the religion of the church of. 
Rome is the only one profeffed among them. 


Tue gentry are very averfe to leaving their country, having not 
the leaft curiofity to travel and fee the world. Very few of them. 
vifit Spain, or even Canaria, unlefs when they are obliged to attend 
their law-fuits in that ifland. A gentleman here, poffeffing a few 
acres of land, a dozen of fheep, a couple of affes,. and a camel, 
would chufe. rather to live-all his days on Gofhio, than venture to« 
the Spanifh Weft Indies to mend his fortune by trade or any other 
employment: he would even imagine that by engaging in fuch: 
an undertaking, he fhould difgrace hlmfelf and family for ever.. 
Yet he. would not be afhamed to opprefs the poor peafants, and 
meanly deceive or take advantage of ftrangers, in order to fupport. 
what is called rank in thofe iflands, which, among the clafs of 
gentry I. am defcribing, confifts wholly in not working, or in- 

riding: 
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riding a fhort diftance om an afs, attended by a ragged fervant, 
inftead of travelling on foot: thefe are the points in which they 
diftinguith themfelves from the vulgar. 


To give a more diftingt idea of the maaner and cuftoms of thefé 
people, I fhall here infert the particulars of fome journies I made 
in Lancereta and Fuertaventura. In my paflage from the coatt 
of Africa to Tenerife, I happened to touch at Cala de Fuftes, ia 
Fuertaventura, where, immediately on our arrival, the officer of 
the port fent an exprefs to the Governor, at Oliva, to acquaint 
him therewith. By the return of the exprefs I received an order 
to come on fhore to him with all convenient fpeed; the officer of 
the port having: procured me a faddled afs (for a horfe was nat to 
be had) with a ‘guide. We fet out from the port about three 
o'clock in the afternoon; and after having travelled about two 
hours through dry, barren, and ftony places, where we faw fome 
goats and camels grazing, we came to a fine level country, where 
were many corn-fields, with houfes and {mall villages {cattered 
amongit them. At fun-fetting we came near 2 parifh.church and 
parfonage ; I intreated the guide to conduct me to the parfon’s 
houfe, to lodge that night, as there are no inns or public houfes 
in Fuertaventura ; but he excufed himfelf, under various pre- 
tences, and perfuaded me to proceed about a mile further, to a 
rich farmer’s houfe, where he faid we fhould be more hofpitably 
entertained. When we arrived there our hoft received us frankly, 
and ordered a couple of fowls to be killed and drefled for fupper, 
which were prefently made ready by his wife. In the mean time 
the news of the arrival of a ftranger having {pread through the 
village, all the inhabitants came to fee me; they afked me a num- 
ber of curious queftions concerning England and Spain, with the 
latter of which they are as little acquainted as with the former. 
They were fo inquifitive, that I was quite {pent with talking, and — 
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they {carcely allowed. me time to eat, and did not leave me till ter 
o'clock, which is a very late hour for going to bed in that coun- 
try. At fupper, nobody fat at table but the farmer and myfelf ; 
his wife, as the cuftom is there, waited on us; and when we 
had fupped, removed the fragments, and then went to fup by her- 
felf. My guide fupped with the fervants upon Goffio and melaffes 
or honey, in the fame room with us: this they are not ufed to, 
but being curious, and not willing to lofe the pleafure of converf- 
ing with a ftranger, they thought it a fufficient excufe for difpen{- 
ing with decorum. The farmer,. after fupper,. treated the whole. 
company with.a tumbler of wine each,. which made them talk. 
“more than they were accuftomed to; for the fervants there are fel- - 
-dom.indulged with.a glafs of wine. Atnight, my guide, whe. 
flept in the fame bed, difturbed me much with his fcratching, , 
shaving the itch, or fort of fcab, to which the people in all the Ca- 
nary iflands. are very much fubjec&t; the caufe of which I know- 
not :- but it is.certain, that the people who dwell in countries re-. 
markable for the purity of the air, are-more fubject-to this difors- 
der than thofe who live in places.where the air.rs moift and damp... 
We rofe before day-break, and purfued our journey, leaving our- 
-hoft and his family. faft alleep.. We.now: pafled through a good 
country, well.peopled.. Upon the road-we met a couple going to. 
church to be married, with their retinue all riding on affes: they - 
. faluted us in. this. manner, ‘* Ave Maria,” i.e. Hail Mary; to. 
which my guide an{wered, ‘ Sin peccado-concebida;” that is,. 
Conceived free from original fin. He reproved me feveral times for 
not anfwering the people we met'in the fame manner as he did: asI. 
did not chufe to enter into a difpute with him; I. told him, it. 
would be quite ridiculous.in me to conform to one Spanifh cuftom, , 
unlefs I could do fo in all. In the courfe of our converfation on. 
the road, he told me that the farmer, who had entertained us, 
-was. exceeding rich; and confeffed that his. reafon for not. putting: 
, up: 
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wp at the prieft’s houfe, as I defired. him, was becaufe he could 
not ufe the freedom there. to beg provender for his afs; but that 
~ #€ he had known what was to happen, he would have complied 
with my requeft, “ For, faid he, the rich mifer made me pay for 
my barley ; and did you mark how {paring he was of his wine ; 
and when his wife wanted aught, fhe came to the churl for the - 
keys.” “I would advife all ftrangers, who may: chance to. be tra- 
velling in Lancerota or Fuertaventura, to put up at a prieft’s, for 
the clergy there are more capable to furnifh lodging, provifions 
and converfation,. than either the peafants or gentry. The rich 
' farmer before-mentioned had often been at Tenerife, to fell his 
corn, and knew all the Irifh merchants there: thofe people are all 
zealous members of the Romifh church ; and there are no pro- 
teftant merchants in any of the iflands,. except- the Englifh Con- 
ful and another. Being curious to know what. opinion the natives 
had of the Irifh merchants, I enquired of my hoft, if he knew 
a perfon or two, whom I named, and what he thought of them? 
He feemed to have a juft notion of each but at laft, after, I had 
afked after about ten of them,. he faid, ‘* Sir, thefe are all ca- 
tholics and very good people, but they are only Chriftians of St: 
Patricio.” I defired to know what he meant by this; he gave 
me no direct anfwer, but fhook his head, and faid, ** Thefe men 
_ are very wellin their way, but muft not be compared to the Chri- 
ftians of thefe iflands. Ay, ay, added he, fmiling, it is not for 
) nothing they come to our country.” About noon: we arrived at 
Oliva, the refidence of the Governor, who, with his fon, was 
fitting in a large hall, paved with flags, the fides of which were 
adorned with mufquets, fwords, and pikes. On my entry they 
received me in a diftant but polite manner, and defired me to fit 
down. After afking me feveral queftions relating to the occafion 
of my coming to the ifland, and whither I was bound, they began 
ta.converfe more freely, and enquired if I was a catholic? When 
oe they. 
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they found I was not, they faid, ‘Is it poftible, Signior, that 
a perfon of your prudence and good underftanding can have 
any juft reafon for not embracing our moft holy religion?” 
As I was greatly fatigued with my journey, and faint with 
hunger and thirft, I wanted much to evade the argument, 
which I faw approaching; fo I told them, every country had its 
peculiar cuftoms and religion, to which each native was fo ftrongly 
attached, that it was almoft as impoffible to perfuade him to 
change his opinion, as to alter his form. Upon this, to my great 
comfort, dinner appeared, which, for the prefent, gave a truce 
to the converfation. The dinner confifted of a certain foup made 
of oil, vinegar, water, pepper, and onions, with a few thin flices 
of bread; after this courfe came three boiled eggs, with tolerable — 
good wine and bread. While we were eating, I perceived fome 
ladies peeping at us from the adjacent apartments, who, as foon 
as they thought they were difcovered, withdrew. After dinner, 
the religious converfation was revived, when, finding my {pirits 
pretty well recruited, and that I could not well evade the 
argument as before, I difputed with them a confiderable time, and 
at laft told them it was in vain for us to talk any more on the fub- 
ject; for as I held the Chriftian religion only by the facred writ- 
ings of the Old and New Teftament, all their arguments drawn 
from the authority of the church, the writings of the fathers, and 
the opinions of faints and wife men, went with me for nothing : 
and added, that if the religion of the New Teftament was the fame 
with that now profeffed by the Romith and proteftant churches, it 
made that book to be falfe and incoherent; becaufe the New 
Teftament plainly declares, that no man in any place can em- 
brace or profefs Chriftianity, without fuffering worldly lofs in fome 
way or other.other, folely on account of his religion. But, on 
the contrary, in Spain, and many other countries, a man cannot 
be a member of fociety unlefs he profefs what they call Chriftia- 
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nity; which is fo far from being a lofs to thofe who profefs it, 
that it is the firft ftep to honour and riches. As the Governor's 
fon had heard juft fo much about the facred writings as to know 
that the church pretends to hold them in efteem, he did not con- 
tradict what I faid of them, but replied, that he was fure I muft 
be wrong; and that if I would ftay fome time in the ifland, he 
would bring a learned and pious prieft, who thould foon convince 
me of my error, and fhewme, that out of the church of Rome there 
could be no falvation. Then rifing, he defired me to look at the 
arms with which the hall was adorned, moft of which were grown 
rufty: he afked me if we had any fo good in England. Upon 
this a fervant entered, and informed them that their horfes were 
faddled and ready. The Governor then faid he was forry he was 
obliged to leave me fo foon, gave me a Bill of Health, and an 
order to be fupplied with what I wanted, and then took his leave, 
wifhing me a happy return to my own country. Before he de- 
parted, he ordered a fervant to give us fome bread and wine, to | 
refrefh us by the way on our return to Cala de Fuftes. Having 
this provifion, we did not ftop by the way, as before, but went 
through defert places, a nearer road to Cala de Fuftes, where 
we arrived at two o'clock next morning, and went on board. 
When we arofe next day, the Mate informed me, that the Al- 
calde Major had been on boatd very early in the morning, and had 
waited for me until the evening. He found the firft volume of Don 
Quixote, in Spanifh, lying in the cabin, with which he was much: 
pleafed, and employed himfelf all that day in reading it, except — 
when he left off to breakfaft and dine : it feems he had never feen 
that book before. He left orders with the officer of the tower, to: 
defire me to wait on him at the Villa; but the Mate, in-my. abfence,. 
having got on board all the freth water and provifions which were 
wanted, and for which and a Bill of Health we came to the ifland, 
we thought proper to difpenfe with the order of the Alcalde 
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Major, and failed the next day. It is cuftomary in Englith thipe 
dying at anchor in a road, to have a candle burning all night, to 
‘be ready in cafe of accidents, and a man or two on the deck 
to keep watch: my guide obferving all this, imagined thefe things 
‘were done by way of refpect to me; for when I difmiffed him, 
the faid, that if the Governor and gentry of the ifland had the leaft 
notion of the grand manner of living in our fhip, they would not 
defpife feafaring people fo much as they did; for, added he, none 
.of them.eat fo well, or drink fo good wine, as your feamen. 


Tue fecond time I was at Fuertaventura, we were forced in there 
from the coaft of Barbary by a gale of wind; for Cape Negro in this 
ifland is not more than about feventeen leagues diftant from that 
coaft. We anchored at that time in the bay of Las Playas, 
and determined to remain there a few days till the weather fhould 
change. | 


On our arrival, I font a meffenger to the Alcalde Major, to ip- 
form him of our being in the bay; but receiving no anfwer, I went 
afhore, the next day, with one of our crew, and walked up to the 
village called E] Tunehe, about three miles diftant. On our 
arrival there, we went into a cottage for fhelter from the fun, — 
and defired the good-woman of the houfe to give us fomething to 
eat and drink. She immediately boiled fome milk with Goffio of 
barley, and prepared it for our refrefhment, which we found to be 
a moft excellent difh. It being then about the end of May, the 
weather exceffive hot, and our faces {corched with the ftrong warm 
breezes that blow fiercely there at that feafon, we, immediately 
after our meal, fell faft afleep. About an hour after, we were 
awaked by fome of the principal inhabitants, who demanded 
of us from whence we came, and what we wanted in the 
ifland? After anfwering them, we walked out of the houfe to 
view the town, which I think is the pooreft in all the Canary 

| | | Iflands. 
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Iflands. As the wind blew ftrong, and was therefore very dif- 
agreeable, they conducted us into a garden, where we fat down 
behind a wall, for fhelter from the wind, and were agreeably 
fhaded from the rays of the fun by the wide-fpreading branches of 
a large fig-tree. Here we had a great deal of converfation ; and 
among other things, I afked them how thefe iflands were firft 
peopled? One of them anfwered, that the Roman general Serto- 
rius was the firft who difcovered and fent inhabitants to them. 
He faid, the reafon why Lancerota and Fuertaventura were more 
barren than the reft of the Canary Iflands, was on account of their 
vicinity to the coaft of Africa, ‘* Which, faid he, you very well 
know is dry and fandy.” At firft fight of this man, we told him 
we had difpatched a meffenger to inform the Alcalde Major of our 
arrival, and to provide affes to carry us to him; but after waiting 
long, and feeing no appearance of our meflenger’s return, or of 
any preparations for our journey, we told him we could ftay 
no longer, but would immediately return to our veffel, if he did not 
fend us forthwith to the Alcalde Major. Upon which, after fome 
hefitation, and looking as one afhamed, he told us, that fince the 
truth muft come out, it fignified nothing to difguife it any longer, 
and therefore he had to acquaint us, that as no perfon was allowed 
to enter the ifland without the licence of the Alcalde Major, 
whofe office it was to take care that no infectious diftemper fhould be 
brought into it, they, being his fervants, had taken the liberty to 
detain us prifoners until his pleafure fhould be known. We were 
a little alarmed at this declaration ; but luckily the Alcalde Major 
with his retinue arrived at that inftant, and freed us from our un- 
eafinefs. About an hour after, being provided with affes, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, we fet out, being about eight in com- 
pany, and travelled all that evening through corn-fields until 
fun-fet, when we paffed through narrow defiles betwixt the moun- 
tains, and arrived at the Alcalde Major’s houfe about nine at night. 

~Ee After 
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After having conducted us into a room, he left us there for about _ 
half an hour, and retired into another apartment, where was his 
family. When fupper was ready, he returned to us. We were 
fortunate enough to find bread at the table inftead of Goffio- 
dough, and wine that was drinkable, with a couple of broiled 
chickens ; which was a repaft far better than I expected in fuch a 
place, and at fuch alate hour. On the door of our bed-room was 
patted a printed paper, called an Ave Marta, which ran as follows: 
«© Hail, Mary! conceived without original fin. Whenever any 
«© one fervently and with fincere devotion repeats thefe words, he 
«* caufeth great joy in heaven, and infinite terror in hell.” When 
I afked the Alcalde about this paper, he informed us that fome 
miflionaries from Spain came lately to the iflands, in their way to 
the Indies, where obferving a want of devotion to the Virgin, they, 
in order to enliven it, caufed the natives to buy thofe papers, and 
pafte them on the doors of their houfes and apartments. 


NeExT morning we walked out'to fee the town, which is plea- 
fantly fituated in a narrow bottom, furrounded with hills. It has 
a large beautiful church and convent, built of hewn ftone: moft 

of the houfes of the town are neat, but without either balconies 
‘or any outer courts, as is the manner of building the houfes of 
people of fafhion in Spain and in the other iflands. In the gardens 
of the town we faw no fruit nor other trees, except a few palms or 
fig-trees, and fome of the fhrub bearing the prickly pear. After 
our walk we returned to the houfe, where we breakfafted on 
bread, broiled chickens, cheefe, wine, and fweetmeats ; for the 
gentry here do not make ufe of chocolate, like thofe in the reft 
of the iflands. All the time we were in the Alcalde’s houfe we 
faw no women, except the fervants, it not being the cuftom there 
for women of fafhion to appear before ftrangers. About ten in the 
morning we took our leave of him, and returned to Las Playas. 

On 
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On our way thither we {topped at a gentleman’s houfe, who was 
a native of Tenerife, and farmed the King’s revenue upon fnuff 
and tobacco in this ifland. His houfe was two ftories high, with 
balconies. He ordered us each a difh of chocolate, and enter- 
tained us after a free, open, and hofpitable manner’; and when 
we took our leave of him, he made one of his fervants fill our 
guide’s fack full of bread, cheefe, and bottles of wine. 


‘Next day the Alcalde Major and the Governor’s fon came to 
vifit me on board the fhip at Las Playas. The latter immediately 
recollected his having feen me when I was at Oliva, and repri- 
manded me becaufe I had not waited on his father. I excufed my- 
felf in the beft manner I could. And when the Alcalde Major 
underftood I was the fame perfon, on board whofe veffel he had 
been fome years before, at Cala de Fuftes, he afked me in a very 
ferious manner, why I went away that time without feeing him, 
and paying his fees: he added, that the duty of a matter of a veffel, 
as, whenever he arrives in the ifland, to wait upon him immedi- 
ately. In anfwer to all this, I pleaded ignorance of the Spanith 
cuftoms ; which is a good apology for ftrangers to make at all times 
when they fall into any miftakes, and are thereby embarraffed 
in that country. After entertaining them in the beft manner I 
could, they went afhore, being fea-fick, and lodged in a cave near 
the fea. We ftruck a bargain with them for a cargo of wheat, for 
one of the vefiels, for at that time I had two in the bay, one 
of which I intended fhould carry this corn to the ifland of Ma- 
deira. 


In order to take on board the corn, it was abfolutely neceffary to 
receive avifit of the Inquifition, &c. before which no veffel can trade 
in thefe iflands. But when thefe crafty gentlemen found I was in 
earneft about buying corn, and that I had received the vifits of the 

| Ee 2 Inquifitors, 
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Inquifitors, they, expecting to make me pay them more money for 
it, pretended they could not buy the corn fo cheap as they 
imagined: ‘ Befides, faid they, we ran a great rifque of being 
called to account for exporting corn contrary to law.” When 
I perceived them thuffling, I altered my defign of buying corn, but 
attempted to trade with the reft of the inhabitants for cafh and 
what little provifion I wanted for the veffels; but this did not 
fucceed, for the Alcalde Major and his affociates, by their power - 
and authority in the ifland, fo intimidated the natives, and laid 
fo many ftumbling blocks in their way, that they could not buy 
any thing from me. The Alcalde, finding his {cheme had taken 
effect, and that I was difappointed, propofed again to fell the 
cargo of corn, and to abate fomething of the price which I 
had rejected. When he made this propofal I was afhore and in his 
power, therefore did not tell him all I thought, but feemed to ~ 
agree to his offer; but as foon as I got on board, prepared every 
thing for failing. As foon as they perceived this from the fhore, 
they immediately fent a boat aboard, with a meflage befeeching 
me to ftay, and that if I would come afhore, they would make 
me offers to my fatisfaction. I told the mefienger there was no 
trufting to what they faid; upon which, when he found me in 
earneft, he prefented me with a bill of the dues and fees of the 
Inquifition, and of the Alcalde Major for the two different times I 
had been in the ifland, in all amounting to about fix pounds. I 
told the meffenger to give my compliments to the Alcalde and the 
officers of the Inquifition, and tell them I would pay them when 
ever I fhould have the pleafure of feeing them again: and fo we 
departed. During the time the Alcalde Major and his compa- 
nions lodged in the cave by the fea-fhore, they fubfifted on what 
provifions we fent afhore to them, and on fith, for they could not 
remain in the fhips by reafon of fea-ficknefs. At that time fome 
of the fifhermen catched in the bay a‘huge tortoiles or logger= 
head. 
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head turtle, weighing about five hundred pounds, which they 
brought afhore, and placed on its back upon a great ftone, then 
cut its throat, from which the blood iflued forth in a large fmoak- 
ing ftream. Having no vefiel at hand to receive it, the Alcalde 
and the reft of the gentry catched as much of it as they could in 
their hands and drank it off. When they obferved our dif- 
guft at the fight of fuch a barbarous and beaftly repaft, they 
fhook their heads, and told us it was an excellent remedy for 
the itch, and invited us to partake likewife: to the increafe 
of our loathing, we obferved their hands blotched with {cabs 
and ulcers. 


In this voyage we had on board, as an interpreter on the coaft 
of Africa, a Barbary Jew. When we came to Fuertaventura, I 
gave ftrict orders to our crew not to tell the iflanders who he was, 
for fear of an accident in cafe he fhould venture afhore; and be- 
‘fore I went myfelf, I advifed him to keep on board, for fear the 
Inquifition fhould get notice of, and detain him. But, notwith- 
ftanding my caution, he went afhore, and travelled to the village 
of Tunehe, where he paffed for a catholic. As he fpoke very 
good Spanifh, the natives were very fond of converfing with him ; 
and one of them happening to afk him what countryman he was, 
he replied an Italian; the other afked him if he had ever beer 
in Rome, to which he readily anfwered in the affirmative : 
‘‘ And have you ever feen God’s Vicar upon earth?” <* Yes, 
‘* faid he, and received his blefling alfo.” Upon this they con- 
ducted him to their houfes, where they treated him with the beft 
they had, and made him fome prefents of Goffio-meal, kids, and 
fowls: but when fome of our poor heretical failors went to that 
village, they never fo much as defired them to come into their 
houfes, or afked them to eat or drink, until they fhewed then - 


money. 
WITTEN 
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WueEN I firft came to the ifland of Lancerota, we anchored in 
the port of El Rio hefore-mentioned, from whence I immedi= 
ately difpatched a ep whom I found there, to the Governor 
to give him notice of our arrival. He returned the fame day, 
and brought with him one of the Governor’s fervants, with a 
faddled afs, and an order for me to wait on him at the village of 
Haria. Accordingly I went afhore, and took a Tenerife boy 
along with me. After we had afcended the fteep cliff by the 
‘narrow path-way, we found the faddled afs waiting for us, upon 
which: I mounted, and foon came to the village, where I found 
the Governor fitting on a bench before the door of his houfe; 
-who, on my approaching him, embraced and faluted me after the 
‘Spanifh fafhion. He was dreffed in a black taffety waiftcoat, and - 
‘breeches of the fame ftuff, white filk ftockings, a linen night-cap 
dJaced, with a broad-brimmed hat flouched. This drefs made him 
appear extremely tall, and he was in reality about fix feet high, 
.and feemed to be about fifty-five years of age. After fitting fome 
¢ime with him at the door, he brought me into the houfe, and 
antroduced me to fome ladies, whom I took to be his wife and 
daughters. This was a favour of no {mall account in this, or 
any other of the Canary Iflands. Although I left the thip before 
dinner-time, nobody afked me if I had dined, fo that I fafted 
that day from morning to night. There is a ftrange fort of deli- 
cacy among the gentry here, which is, that one muft not afk 
for any thing to eat, though ever fo hungry or faint, in a 
ftrange houfe ; as a freedom of that kind would be looked on as 
the higheft degree of vulgarity and ill-breeding : therefore, when 
I found an opportunity, I made a pretence of going out to {peak 
‘to my fervant, but in reality to try to get fome victuals privately. 
‘The Tenerife boy I found had fuffered as much as myfelf: how- 
ever, I gave him fome money and fent him to bring whatever he 


could find that was eatable ; and in cafe he could procure nothing 
| better, 
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better, to bring me a lump of Goffio-dough, or handful of meal : 
but his fearch proved in vain, there being no fuch thing as bread. 
or any eatables fold there. At laft fupper-time came, and the re- 
paft was, for that part of the world, not only a good one, but very 
elegant, confifting of many different difhes. All the time we were 
at table, the ladies were very particular in their enquiries concerning 
the Englith women, theirappearance, drefs, behaviour, andamufe-- 
ments. I replied, to all their queftions as well as J could; but 
they were greatly thocked at the account I gave of their free be- 
haviour; but when I informed them of the manners of the French 
ladies, they told me plainly that it was not poffible there could. 
be any virtuous women among them. After the ladies retired,. 
the old gentleman magnified the power,.wealth, and grandeur of 
the King of Spain above all the Kings of the world. As an in- 
ftance of the courage of the Spanith feamen, he faid it. was a rule, 
if a Spanifh man.of war fhould happen to meet two of the fame’ 
force of any other nation,. fhe was not.to-run. away, but was.ob- 
liged to engage them ; and if fhe met three, the Captain might 
if he pleafed endeavour to-avoid them, but if he fled,. it was al- 
ways looked on as a daftardly action.. He added, that. the Spa-- 
niards,. in courage, temperance, honour, and zeal for the true: — 
religion, furpaffed all the reft of the world.. With this and the: 
like difcourfe he entertained me for. the fpace of an hour; among. 
other queftions,. he afked me.if England and Franoe were in the’ 
fame ifland, or if they. were differentiflands.. Ientreatedthe honour. 
ef his company. on board my fhip at E] Rio: he faid, he would: 
come with all his.heart,. if my fhip-were at Porto de Naos, - but - 
that it would be indecent for a man of‘ his quality to defcend. the: 
cliff on. all fours.. Next* morning I fet out for El Rio, .in com-- 
pany withithe. Stankero,, or farmer’of the King’s duty on {nuff 
and tobacco; We were mounted on affes, which fet off with us 
ona full gallop,. but did not.long continue that pace. The Stan-- 
/ a kero. 
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kero hindered us much on the road, as he carried a fowling- 
piece with him, and fhot at every bird he could fee, without 
alighting, and we were obliged to wait for him. He told me, the 
only pleafure he had in life was to take his gun in the morning, 
mount his afs, and go a-fhooting. When we came to the fteep cliff, 
one of the gentlemen would not alight, but ordered his fervant 
to lead his afs down the path: but the fervant being wifer than 
himfelf, with great difficulty diffuaded him from this piece of 
ftate, by reprefenting to him the impoffibility of doing it with-_ 
out breaking his neck : fo fearful are thefe people of demeaning 
- themfelves by ufing their legs. 


Tue Stankero and his friends came on board, and bought fome 
goods of us, which they were to pay for in orchilla-weed. After 
the conclufion of the bargain, we entertained them in the beft 
manner we could, for three days that they remained on board, 
waiting for the orchilla-weed, which they had fent for from the 
other end of the ifland. Their fervants told us, that their mafters 
had never lived fo well in their lives, and that one of the gentlemen 
in particular never tafted flefh meat at home: however, we were 
perfectly fenfible that this did not proceed from any natural anti- 
pathy, or temperance; for with us he eat, or rather devoured, 
fix pounds of meat at every meal. — 


WHILE we remained at El] Rio, our Carpenter and Boatfwain 
fet out together, after breakfaft, to vifit the village of Haria, 
and being ftrangers to the cuftoms of the place, neglected to take 
provifions with them. When they got on fhore, the firft thing 
they did, feamen-like, was to look out for a public houfe; but 
their labour proved in vain, and therefore they went into feveral 
houfes, in hopes that fomebody would be courteous enough to 
offer them fomething to eat; but, though they found the people 

ready 
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ready enough to talk with and afk queftions of them, yet no one 
offered to fupply their wants. At laft, feeing fome ladies and 
people at the door of the Governor's houfe, they fauntered to- 
wards them, in expectation that their currofity might induce them. 
to call to them; fo far they were right, for they afked them a 
multitude of queftions, but never enquired if they wereeitherhungry 
or thirfty: however, one of the feamen, thinking to give them 
a hint of their neceffity, begged the favour of a draught of water, 
which was readily brought them, but neither victuals or wine ; 
fo they found they had nothing left, but to make the beft of their 
way back to the fhip. In their road they met with a man riding 
on a camel, and being quite faint with fafting, they agreed with 
him, for a real, to alight, and let them ride on the camel to the 
-brow of the cliff. When they were got about half way thither, 
tthe camel chanced to thake himfelf, and the failors, wholly un- 
ufed to, and not expecting fuch a fudden motion, came tumbling 
headlong to the ground. The driver, in a furprize, afked them 
‘what was the matter, and endeavoured to perfuade them to re- 
amount, but in vain; and when he demanded the hire of the beatft, 
they told him it was well they did not break his bones, and fo 
walked off: the driver having no one near.to affift him, did not 
offer to purfue them. | 


THESE {tories may-appear very trifling and impertinent to the 
reader; but I relate them to give fome idea of the manners of 
thofe people. When we enquired of them the price of any thing, 
{uch as fheep, fowls, or hogs, this was their common reply, «To 
«« the natives of the country, we fell them at fuch a price; but 
«< to ftrangers we cannot fell them under fo much more.” This is - 
alone fufficient to fhew their inhofpitable and brutal difpofition. 


rf ‘CHAR, 
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C H A P. Vz. 
Of the Government and Trade of Lancerota aud Fuertaventura, &ec. 


LTHOUGH all the Canary Iflands are fubje@ to the crown 

of Spain, yet the natives of the two iflands which we are now 

defcribing, and thofe of Gomera and Hierro, hold not their lands 
of the crown, but of the defcendants of the houfe of Herrera. 


CHIEF part of the power and jurifdiction originally poffeffed by 
the proprietors of thefe iflands, was taken from them and annexed 
to the crown-; probably on account of their abufe of fuch an ex- 
tenfive authority ; and the government is now invefted in an Al- 
calde Major, and a Sargento Major, otherwife called Governador 
de las Armas. ‘The firft of thofe officers is the head of the civil, 
and the other of the military government. From the decifion of 
the Alcalde Major there is an appeal to the Royal Audience in the 
iffand of Canaria: and the Sargento Major receives his orders from 
the Governor-general of the Canary Iflands, who commonly refides. 
in Tenerife: There are no ftanding forces kept here; but there is. 
-amniilitia, properly regulated, and divided into companies, to each of. 
which there is a Captain, Lieutenant, and Enfign. The Sar- 
gento Major is Colonel, or chief of the whole, and takes care to fee. 
that their arms, &c. are kept in proper order, that the companies- 
may be raifed at a fhort warning; for fome time after the con+ 
queft of thefe iflands, the natives were frequently difturbed by. 
Algerine corfairs, and efpecially thofe of Lancerota, where a fleet. 
ef thofe people landed,. and carried off no lefs than one thou-- 
fand, fix hundred, and forty-eight perfons*, being almoft all the: 
inhabitants of the ifland. The Governor gave me the following ~ 


* Gramaye fays this happened in the year 1618.. 
account: 
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account of this affair. When the natives found that the Alge- 
rines were too ftrong for them, they fted into the caves in the 
ifland. The main body of them took refuge in a very {pacious 
one that runs above a mile in length under-ground. The Alge- 
rines purfued them clofely, but were afraid to enter the cave, 
and therefore contented themfelves with clofely blocking up its 
mouth, thinking to oblige the iflanders to furrender for want of 
food. But in this they were deceived ; for there was a private 
paffage at the other end, by which the natives ufed to go forth in 
fearch of provifions. Unfortunately one of them, who was upon 
this bufinefs, was taken by the Moors, who promifed him his 
life and liberty if he would difcover to them by what means the 
people, fhut up in the cave, procured fuftenance. The prifoner, 
dreading immediate death if he did not comply, informed them 
of the truth; whereupon they ftopped up the other entry, and 
thus compelled thofe within to furrender: and notwithftanding a 
fleet of Spanifh men of war was then cruifing in the Streights of 
Gibraltar, to intercept them, they arrived fafe at Algiers, with 
their prifoners and booty. The King of Spain was pleafed after- 
wards to ranfom thefe poor people, and fend them back to their 
native country. fn thofe days Lancerota was but thinly inhabited, 
but it is now quite otherwife. Some time about the year 1748, 
the Algerines made another defcent upon this ifland. The natives, 
who were now better acquainted with the manner of defending 
themfelves, did not offer to oppofe their landing; but fuffered 
them to advance into the country, when, getting between the 
corfairs and their boats, they furrounded and cut every one of 
them in pieces, except.only thofe who were left to guard the 
boats. Since that time the Algerines have never attempted to 
Jand in any of the Canary Iflands. In the year 1596, a {mall 
fquadron of Englifh fhips, commanded by the Earl of Cumber- 
land, came to anchor near Port de Naos. This fquadron was go- 
SO Ff2 ing 
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ing to attack the Spanifh fettlements in the Weft Indies; but 
the Earl having intelligence from fome of his feamen (who 
had been prifoners in the ifland) of a Marquis reckoned to be 
worth an hundred thoufand pounds, who lived in the town of 
Cayas, and who was Lord of Lancerota and Fuertaventura; he 
determined to touch there, and feize him, in order to procure a 
good fum for his ranfom. Thefe men affured him, that they 
knew the place fo well, that they could condué him by night to: 
the Marquis’s houfe. But when the fleet came off the ifland, 
they could not, even in broad day-light, fhew him the proper 
place for landing ; however, he anchored with his fhips near Port 
de Naos, fent five or fix hundred foldiers afhore, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Berkley, who purfued the natives for fome 
time, but without being able to overtake them, they were fo 
{wift-footed; and when he came to the town, he found nothing 
left but a fmall quantity of cheefe and wine, and whole reams of 
popifh bulls and ‘pardons. The caftle or fort was abandoned, 
though it was fo ftrong that twenty men could have defended it 
againft five hundred. And now as the Marquis, who was the 
chief object of their defcent, was no where to be found, the troops 
reimbarked, after having fuftained fome lofs by ficknefs, from 
drinking too plentifully of the wine which they found in the town. 


DurinG the warbeween England and Spain which beganin the 
year 1739, an Englifh privateer came into the bay of Las Playas, in 
Fuertaventura, and landedaconfiderable body of men, who marched 
intotheifland. But they had not proceeded far, whenamultitudeof 
the natives, chiefly.armed withclubsandftanes, attacked them with 
great fury, killed the greateft part of them, and. made the reft pri- 
foners, who were foon after fenttoTenerife. Six weeks after this, fome 
other Englifh privateers landed two or three hundred men at the. 
fame place, and marched inland with colours flying and drums 

| beating. 
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Beating. The natives, enraged to find the ifland difturbed again | 
in fo fhort a time, determined to give thefe fecond invaders no 
quarter; and fo affembling together, fell upon them. The Eng- 
lifh however received their attack with great bravery, and killed 
many of them; but finding it utterly impoffible to defend them- 
felves any longer againft fuch numbers (the natives being twenty 
to one) threw down their arms, and begged for quarter, but in 
vain, for the exafperated iflanders inhumanly butchered every one 
of them.. 


In all probability, the Englifh muift have been deceived in their 
notions of the number of inhabitants on the ifland; for it appears, 
when viewed from the fea, to be uninhabited and defolate. 


In the late war with Spain, two privateers, called the Lord 
Anfon and Hawke, failed on a cruife-among the Azores and Ca- 
nary Iflands. The Hawke being near Porto de Naos, in Lance- 
rota, and feeing fome veffels lying in the port, fhe attempted to 
get at them, but could not, for nobody on board knew the paf- 
fages through the rocks to the harbour. Some time after fhe was 
joined by her confort, the Lord Anfon, when they jointly attacked 
the caftle, and filenced its guns. But not finding the entrance of 
the harbour, they went about a league to the leeward, where they 
landed an hundred men. The natives affembled to the number 
of about five hundred, and came down to the fea-fide to attack 
them, placing a number of camels in the front, to ferve as a 
breaft-work againft the enemy’s fire; but this did them no fervice, 
for the feamen foon broke the camels, and turned them upon their 
matters ; who, feeing the refolution of the invaders, began to fly 
in great diforder, and left many of their cloaks behind, and about 
five or fix men dead on the fpot. The feamen, ‘on this occafion, 
behaved with great prudence, for they would not purfue the fugi- 

tives: 
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tives inland, but marched along-fhore to Porto de Naos, their 
boats keeping clofe by them, to which they might retreat at 
pleafure. In their march they were frequently fired upon by the 
natives, who fkulked behind the rocks; but by fending out fmall 
parties of five or fix men each, they were foon diflodged, and obliged 
to fly. When the privateer’s people came to Porto de Naos, they 
found the place deferted, and every thing of value carried off. 
And as the veffels which the Hawke wanted to cut out, had 
made their efcape before fhe was joined by the Lord Anfon, the 
men embarked, without attempting any thing againft the caftle. 
This latter fired feveral thot at the thips, but was quickly filenced 
by their great guns. In this expedition the Englifh loft only one 
man, which was the Captain of the Lord Anfon, who was killed 
on board his own fhip by a fhot from the caftle. | 


ALTHOUGH thefe iflands are little efteemed by the Spanith 
government, yet in fact they are of the utmoft value ; for if they 
were once fubdued by any other nation, Palma and Tencrife 
would fall of courfe, becaufe they are fupplied with corn from 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura. Befides, the ports in Lancerota 
~ would always be convenient retreats for the cruifing fhips of an 
enemy, where they might careen, and be fupplied with pro- 
yifions. : 


THE exports from hence are confined wholly to the other 
iflands: thefe are wheat, barley, maize, cattle, fowls, cheefe, 
orchilla-weed, and goats fkins, falt and fome falt-fifh ; the two 
Jaft are only exported from Lancerota. The wheat here is {mall- 
grained, but very hard, clear, and good: it fells always in Tene- 
rife at a higher price than either Englifh or other European wheat, 
by one fifth. The firft wheat fown in this ifland was brought thi- 
ther by Diego de Herrera, from Barbary. About eight yearsago, . 

they 
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they exported a number of camels from Fuertaventura to Jamaica 
and other parts of the Englith Weft Indies. But {0 foon as it was 
known at Canaria and Tenerife, thatfnglith thips came to Fuere 
ventura and carried away camels, the General and Royal Audience 
prohibited that trade, for fear of lofing the breed,. and raifing 
the price of thofe animals. 


‘Tue affes brought to Fuertaventura increafed fo faft that they 
ran wild among the mountains, and did fo much damage to the 
natives, by eating their corn and other grain, that, in the year 1591,. 
they were obliged to affemble all the inhabitants and dogs in the 
ifland, to endeavour to deftroy them; accordingly they killed no 
lefs than fifteen hundred.. Since that time there has not been any 
more in the ifland than fufficient to fupply the inhabitants. 


THE exportation of corn is moft impoliticly prohibited from: 
this ifland to any place except the reft of the iflands ; by which. 
means in a year of great plenty it becomes of fo little value as: 
{carcely to pay for the expence of. cutting it down.. This confe-. 
quently makes them indifferent about raifing more than what they 
can confume themfelves, or fell in the other iflands; fo that in a. 
bad year, the iflanders ftarve for want,. efpecially the inhabitants. 
of Tenerife, if they have not the good-fortune to be fupplied from. 


Europe. | 


THE imports here are almoft all from the other iflands; efpeci-. 
ally from Tenerife, which is. the centre of trade for all the Canary 
Iflands. They confift in Englifh woollen goods and German linens, , 
both of the coarfeft fabrics; brandy, wine, oil, fruit, planks and other 
forts of timber, barks and fifhing-boats, bees wax, houfhold furni-- 
ture, tobacco and fnuff, foap, candles, and a confiderable quantity 


af cafh, which they receive in the.ballance of trade ;. part of which: 
goes. 


& 
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goes in payment of rent to the proprietors of the lands ; and the 

reft to Gran Canaria, to fupport the charge of their law-fuits ; 

for the natives of all the Canary iflands are generally extremely 
litrsious. 


No fhip goes immediately from Europe to thofe iflands, becaufe 
the confuinption of European commodities in them is fo flow and 
inconfiderable, that it would not be worth while. With proper 
management, a fhip of any nation in Europe, at war with Spain, , 
might touch at Lancerota and Fuertaventura, pafs for a neutral 
veffel, and be fupplied with proyifions: for the natives have nointer- 
courfe with foreigners; therefore they cannot diftinguifh an Eng- 
lifhman froma Hollander, Dane, or Swede; but whoever would pafe 
for a Frenchman, muft go to mafs, otherwife he will be difcovered. 


Cc H_A P. VI. 
Of the Ifland of Gran Canaria. 


ITHERTO I have been defcribing the iflands that are 
H almoft deferts when compared with the fertile and pleafant 
one of Canaria, which, for the excellent temperature of its air, 
and the plenty of good water, trees, herbs, and delicious fruits 
that are found thereon, well deferves the name of the Fortunate 
Ifland. 3 


Tue north-eaft point of Canaria lies weft from the fouth-wett 
end of Fuertaventura, eighteen leagues diftance: in clear wea- 
_ther, any of thofe iflands may be eafily {een from the other. Ca- 
naria is about fourteen leagues in length, nine in breadth, and 
thirty-five in circumference, reckoning the length from the north- 
eaft point fouthward unto the point Arganeguin, and the breadth 

from 
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from the port of Agaete, on the weit fide of the ifland, to that of 
Gando, on the eaft. The inland part, or centre, is exceeding 
high, and full of lofty mountains, which tower fo far above the 
clouds as to ftop the current of the north-eaft wind that gene- - 
rally blows here; fo that when this wind blows hard on the 
north fide of the mountains, it is either quite calm on the other 
fide, or a gentle breeze blows upon it from the fouth-weit. 
Thefe calms and eddy-winds, occafioned by the height of the 
mountains above the atmofphere, extend twenty or twenty-five 
leagues beyond them, to the fouth-weft. There are calms be- 
yond or to the leeward of fome of the reft of the iflands as- well 
as Canaria; for thofe of Tenerife extend fifteen leagues into the 
ocean; the calms off Gomera, ten; and thofe off Palma, thirty. 
I have been frequently in all the calms of the iflands, excepting 
thofe of Palma; and from my experience of them, I may ven- 
ture to fay, that it is extremely dangerous for {mall veffels, or 
open boats to venture within them, when the wind blows hard 
without. It is true, indeed, the wind raifes the waves of the fea 
to a mountainous height; yet thofe waves follow each other in a 
regular fucceflion; for were they to fall confufedly one againft 
another, no fhip would be able to fail on the ocean. But in a 
ftorm, the wind driving the fea before it, each wave gives place 
to the one which follows ; whereas in the calms of the Canary 
Iflands, the fea not moving forward in the fame direction with the _ 
fea without, but being as it were ftagnate, or at reft, refifts the 
waves that fall in upon it from without; and this refiftance caufes’ | 
them to break juft in the fame manner as the billows break upon 
the fea-fhore, but with lefs violence on account of the different 
nature of the refiftance. This breaking of the waves is only on 
the verge of, or juft entering into the calms, for within them the 
water is {mooth and pleafant. 


Gg Uron 
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Upon firft coming into the calms, the waves may be feen 
foaming and boiling like a pot, and breaking in all direc- 
tions. When a veffel comes amongft them, fheis fhaken 
and beaten by the waves on all fides, in fuch a manner that one 
would imagine fhe could not withftand it ; however, this confu- 
fion does not laftlong. The beft way to manage a fhip enter- 
ing the calms, is immediately to haul up the courfes, and di- 
ligently attend the braces, to catch every puff of wind that offers, 
in order to pufh the fhip into them as foon as poffible. The crew 
' muft not think it ftrange, to be obliged to brace about the yards 
every two or three minutes, according as the wind veers and hauls; 
but after a fhip is once fairly entered into the calms, the will ei- 
ther find a dead calm and {mooth water, or a pleafant and conftant 
breeze at fouth or fouth-weft, according as the wind blows with- 
out, to which this eddy-wind, as I may call it, always blows in’ 
an oppofite direction. 


On the north-eaft end of Canaria is a peninfula, about two 
leagues in circumference. The itthmus by which it is connected 
with the main ifland, is about two miles in length, and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth at the narroweft part. On each fide of this 
iftthmus is a bay, which is expofed on the north-weft fide to the 
{well of the fea, and therefore an unfit road for fhipping; but {mall 
barks get in between a ledge of rocks and the fhore, and lie there 
fmooth and fecure from all winds and weather. Here the natives 
of the ifland repair their {mall veffels. | 


On the other fide of the ifthmus is a fpacious fandy bay, called 
by fome Porto de Luz, and by others Porto de Ifletes, from 
fome fteep rocks, or iflands, at the entrance of the bay towards 
the north-eaft. This is a good road for fhipping of any bur- 
then, with all winds except the fouth-eaft, to which it iS 

6. : expofed 5 
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expofed; but that wind (which is not common here) feldom 
blows fo hard as to endanger fhipping. 


Tue landing-place is in the very bight or bottom of the bay, 
where the water is generally fo fmooth, that a boat may lie broad- 
fide to the fhore, without danger. At this landing-place ftands a 
hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catherine, and a caftle, 
mounted with a few guns, but of no ftrength. From thence 
along fhore to the eaftward, at the diftance of a league, is the city 
of Palmas, the capital of the ifland: between which, and the 
above-mentioned caftle are two other forts, mounted with guns 
thefe have no garrifons, except a few invalids. Attheotherend . 
of the city is another caftle called St. Pedro. None of all thefe 
are of any ftrength. 


SuippinG that difcharge their cargoes at Palmas, generally in 
good weather anchor within half a mile of the town, for the 
quicker difpatch ; but that place is not a good road. The city of 
Palmas is of no ftrength to oppofe an attack ; but it is large, and 
contains feveral fine buildings, particularly the cathedral of St. 
Anne, with many churches, convents of Friars of all orders, and 
nunneries. The private houfes here are in general good, being-all 
built of ftone. The city is divided into two parts, which have a 
communication with each other by a bridge, thrown over a {mall 
ftream of water. The number of inhabitants in Palmas I guels to 
be about fix thoufand. 


THE next port of any confequence is Gando, fituate on the 
fouth-eaft part of the ifland. I never was there, but am informed 
it is a good port for fhipping, with all winds except the fouth. 
There you may be fupplied with good water and other refrefh- 
ments. | 

Gge2 _ GAETE, 


\ 
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GaETE, or Agaete, on the north-weft part of the ifland, is a 
port with a caftle for its defence. It is frequented only by boats 
that carry provifions, &c. from thence to Santa Cruz in Tenerife. 
The country near it is well watered, and abounds with fruit- 
trees. From Gaete there is a high road to the city of Palmas. 


_ Tue whole coaft of Canaria, excepting at thefe ports, is gene- 
rally inacceffible to boats or veffels, by reafon of the breaking of 
the fea upon it: even the leeward, or fouth-weft part of the ifland 
is expofed to this inconveniency, although it is fheltered by the 
land from the {well of the trade-wind. | 


Ir is the fame on the fhores of all the Canary Iflands, efpeci- 
ally at the full and change of the moon, excepting thofe of Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura. Yet even to leeward of the latter of 
thefe, the fhore is feldom free from furf. I imagine it will be no 
eafy matter to account properly for this phenomenon. 


THERE are no inland cities, or large towns, in Canaria; but 
many villages, the chief of which are Galdar and Telde. 


ALTuHouG3 this ifland is high and mountainous, yet between 
the mountains, and near the fea-coaft, there are many plains, and 
more level ground than in any of the Canary Iflands to the 
weftward of it. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VII. - 
Of the Climate of Canaria, its Weather, Produce, &c. 


§ tem temperature of the air is no where more delightful than 
in the ifland of Canaria. The heat in fummer feldom ex- 
ceeds that which generally prevails in England in the months of 
July and Auguft, and the coldeft part of the winter is not fharper 
than with us about the end of May in a backward feafon. The 
fame fort of winds blow here, at the fame periods, as at Lance- 
rota and Fuertaventura ; but the northerly wind is not fo ftrong, 
being only a gentle breeze that cools the air fo as to render it 
agreeably temperate. ‘The heavens here are feldom overcaft, the 
fky being almoft continually ferene and free from ftorms and thun- 
der. The only difagreeable weather is when the fouth-eaft winds 
come upon the ifland, from the great defert of Africa; but thefe 
rarely happen, and do not laft long. They are very hot, dry, and 
ftifling, anddomuch damage to the fruits of the earth by their per- 
nicious quality, and alfo by bringing clouds of locufts, that de- 
vour every green thing where they alight. In the mountains, the 
weather is different from what I have been defcribing ; for there- 
it is very cold in winter, and the tops of them are uninhabitable, 
by reafon of the {now that falls there in that feafon, in great 
abundance, 


To add to the excellent qualities of this climate, the air is ex- 
ceeding wholefome, and the natives enjoy health and longevity be-. 
yond any people in the world. I have had opportunities of ob-. 
ferving that when they go with Europeans to hot unhealthy: 
¢limates, they are the firft that fall fick and die. | 


Tus 
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Tuts ifland is well watered, and abounds with wood of various 
kinds: almoft every thing that is planted here, will thrive; and 
the pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, poplar, elder, breffos (a fort 
of brufh-wood), dragon-tree (that yields gum), lena nueffa or 
lignum Rhodium, the aloes-fhrub, Indian fig or prickly pear, and 
tubayba, grow fpontaneoufly and without cultivation. The latter 
is a fhrub, whofe branches have no leaves except at the extremi- 
ties. When this thrub is flit with a knife, or beaten with a ftick, 
it yields a glutinous fubftance, of a white colour. The euphor- 
bium-fhrub grows here to a large fize, and in great plenty: I 
cannot imagine the reafon why the natives do not extract the 
juice, and ufe it for the bottoms of their boats and veffels, inftead 
of pitch ; I am perfuaded it would anfwer better, and be an ef- 
fectual prefervative againft the worms. The tarrahala is a fort of 
yew, or wild-pine ; the retama, a withered fhrub without leaves, 
not unlike the branch of a vine, and fome of it grows to the thick-_ 
nefs of a man’s wrift. There are many others befides thefe, 
which } cannot defcribe. All the large trees, except the palm, 
that are natural to the ifland, grow on the mountains near the 
clouds,‘ which defcending upon them towards the evening, fur- 
nifh them with moifture. 


As to fruits, here are the almond, walnut, chefnut, apple, pear, _ 
peach, apricot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, orange, 
lemon, citron, lime, pomegranate, and in fhort all the American 
and European fruits, except the anana, or pine-apple, of which I 
think there are none in thefe iflands. Of grain they have wheat, 
barley, and maize or Indian corn; but peas, beans, and garra- 
vanfas* are fcarce and dear: melons of different forts, potatoes, 
batatas, yams, pompions, the beft onions in the world, and many 
ther kinds of roots are found in plenty here, and all good in their 


* A kind of horfe-beans, written generally Caravancas, 


kind: 
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kind: cabbages and fallads are not wanting. In fhort, in all the 
Canary Iflands weftward of Fuertaventura, nature amply re- 
wards the labourer for his toil in cultivating the ground. 


AttTuoucu there is more level and arable land in Canaria than. 
in any of the iflands to the weftward of it, yet it bears no man- 
ner of proportion to the ftony, rocky, and barren ground, for 
I imagine the firft is to the laft as one to feven. Yet if the pea- 
fants had fuch liberty and fecurity for their property as thofe of 
England have, they could, by a little induftry and expence, turn 
the courfe of many rivulets of water upon their barren grounds,, . 
and thereby render them very fruitful. | 


But the great check to induftry in cultivating the lands here,, 
is the imprudent condué of their government, which prohibits the 
exportation of provifions in a plentiful feafon, and fixes a price: 
upon them in the ifland. This laft, though done with a good. 


defign, is a moft pernicious praétice, and tends directly to make 
a {carcity *, 


Tue moft fertile part of Canaria is the mountain of Dora- 
mas, fituated about two leagues from the city of Palmas; it is. 
fhaded by groves of different kinds of fragrant trees, whofe lofty 
boughs are fo thickly interwoven as to exclude the rays of the fun.. 
The rills that. water thefe fhady groves, the whifpering of the: 


* When a famine happens in any country, and the poor ftarve for want of food,, 
why fhould the proprictors of corn be robbed, by being compelled to fell their grain. 
below its real value ? For every commodity is juft worth what it will fetch. Why, 
do not the rich, in fuch a cafe (if they would be humane at. their own coft) give: 
money to the poor, to enable them to purchafe it at the current price? Does the 
government in any country compel people, in a plentiful year, to buy. more corn: 
than they can confume, in order that the merchants, who have a great quantity on 
hand, may be nolofers?t Yet this is juft as reafonable as obliging the merchants or. 
farmers to lower the price of their grain, 


breeze 
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breeze among the trees, and the melody of the Canary-birds, 
form a moft delightful concert. When a perfon isin one of thefe 
inchanting folitudes, he cannot fail of calling to remembrance the 
fine things the ancients have written of the Fortunate Iflands. 


In contraft to this charming fcene, the upper part of the ifland 
is totally barren and defolate, producing neither grafs or fhrub, 
except a few of the above-mentioned retamas ; for it projects far 
above the clouds, and therefore receives neither dew or rain, but is 
expofed toa thin, dry, parching wind, that generally blows from 
the weftern quarter, in direct oppofition to the trade-wind below, 
or under the clouds: in the night this wefterly wind blows hard, 
but lulls in the day-time. In the winter-feafon the top of this 
ifland is inacceflible, being covered with {now. 


THE prodigipus quantity of calcined ftones, afhes, and lava that 
cover the greateft part of all the Canary Iflands, disfigure them 
much, and render the ground unpdeafant. The volcanos from 
whence this matter proceeded, and which formerly burned, may 
be difcerned in all quarters of this and the reft of the iflands; as 
alfo the channels made by the fiery ftreams that owed from them. 
Thofe are full of afhes, cinders, and a pumice-{tone of a heavier 
kind than that which we bring from Naples. I have not heard of 
any volcano burning in Canaria fince the conqueft. Certainly if 
ever the firft inhabitants of thofe iflands abandoned them, and went 
in queft of new habitations (as fome maintain) it muft be owing to 
the dread they had cf thofe moft terrible eruptions. 


Tue wine of Canaria is good, but has not fuch a body as that of 
Tenerife, and therefore not fo fit for exportation ; yet many pipes 


ef it are annually fent to the Spanifh Weft Indies, 


_THERE 
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THERE is no oil made in this or the other iflands, notwithftand- 
ing olives have been planted in Canaria. They grow indeed, and . 
‘bear fruit, but not to fo great perfection as in Spain, Barbary, and 
other countries. Much fugar was formerly made here; but the 
great demand for the wines and brandies of this ifland in the 
Spanith Weft Indies, ftopped the culture of canes, the natives 
finding it more advantageous to veft. the produce of their wines at 
the Havannah in fugar, than to raife it in their own country. 
Honey abounds in Canaria, which is good, but of a black colour. . 


"Tz animals here are camels, horfes, affes, a few mules, bul- 
locks, fheep, goats, hogs, rabbits, fowls, turkeys, geefe, ducks, 
partridges, crows, and Canary-birds, with fome others of the 
fame fize. 


CANARIA is fometimes peftered with locufts, which are 
brought thither by fouth-eaft winds from the defert, and devour 
every green thing wherever they alight; but feldom vifit any of 
the Canary Iflands, except this and Hierro, which are fituated 
more foutherly than the reft. A few years ago, fuch an immenfe 
quantity came to the fouth-eaft part of Canaria, that they covered 
the fourth part of the ifland, and did infinite damage. 


Lizarps abound in this and all the other iflands; but we find 
no {nakes, ferpents, f{corpions, or other venomous creatures, 
excepting the fore-mentioned {pider of Lancerota, and a kind of 
viper peculiar to the ifland of Gomera; which, however, I can- 
mot find, upon the ftricteft enquiry, to be at all hurtful. 


Hh CHAP, 
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C H A P.. VIII. 
Defeription of the Ifland of Tenérife. 


port Anaga, or Nago, the north-eaft end of Tenerife, 
bears north-weft, about fixteen leagues diftant from the 
north-weft part of Canaria; but from the faid part of Canaria to 
the neareft part of Tenerife, the diftance is not above twelve 
leagues. This ifland is almoft triangular, the three fides being 
nearly equal, and each about twelve leagues in length. In the 
centre is fhe famous Pike of Tenerife, called by the ancient in- 
habitants Teyde, which name it ftill retains with the prefent na- 
tives, who call it El Pico de Teyde, i. e. the Pike of Teyde. 


CoMING in with the ifland, in clear weather, this Pike may 
be eafily difcerned at the diftance of one hundred and twenty miles, 
and in failing frem it, at one hundred and fifty miles diftance; it 
then appears like a thin blue vapour or fmoke, very: little darker 
than the fky. . At a further diftance the fhade difappears, and is 
not diftinguifhable from the azure of the firmament. Before lofing 
fight of this towering mountain, it feems a confiderable height 
above the horizon, although by its diftance, and the fpherical fi- 
gure of the earth, all the reft of the ifland (the upper part of 
which is exceeding high) is funk beneath the horizon ; but in 
general in failing towards Tenerife, when the trade-wind blows, 
the ifland appears as an hazinefs of the fky, or a cloud, till with- 
in the diftance of five or fix leagues, and then the points of the 
land are firft confpicuous, and fhew like land. 


AT a {mall diftance from the north-eaft point of the ifland, 
called Punto de Nago, are fome high perpendicular rocks ; and five 
6 am or 
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or fix leagues from thence, on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, is 
the bay or harbour of Santa Cruz, the moft frequented port of any 
in the Canary Iflands: the beft road for thipping here, is between 
the middle of the town and a fort or caftle, about a mile to the © 
northward of it. In all that fpace, fhips anchor from a cable’s 
length diftance from the fhore, in fix, feven, and eight fathoms 
water, to half a mile, in twenty-five or thirty fathoms. Whena 
{hip lies any time in the road, it is neceffary to buoy her cables, as 
the ground is in fome places foul, and confequently they will be 
apt to rub and fpoil. Here fhips, if moored with good cables 
and anchors, may lie fecure in all winds, although the bay is ex- 
pofed and open to thofe which blow from the north-eaft, eaft, and 
fouth-eaft: however, it is not above once in the fpace of four or five 
years that they blow fo hard as to caufe any confiderable damage. 


SoME years ago, almoft all the fhipping in the road were driven 
on fhore. by one of thefe gales : fome Englith fhips were at that 
time in the bay, the crews of which prudently cut away their 
mafts, and fo rode out the ftorm fafely. On that occafion fome 
Spanith feamen there, publicly declared they faw the devil in the 
height of the ftorm ay bufy in afiifting the heretics. 

In the middle of the town is ‘a mole, built at a vaft expence, 
for the convenience of landing. It runs to the northward, and 
the outermoft part of it turns toward the fhore. In mild wea- 
ther goods are landed at a creek among the rocks, near the cuftom- 
houfe, at the diftance of a ftone’s caft to the fouthward of 
‘the mole. 


In going from the mole into the town, there is a {quare fort 
‘on the left hand, named St. Philip’s, which is the principal one tn 
the bay: to the northward of it along fhore, are fome forts 
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or batteries, mounted with guns; the moft confiderable of which 
is called Paffo Alto. Near it is a fteep rocky den, ar valley, be- 
ginning at the fea-fhore, and running a long way inland, which 
would render any attack of an enemy on that quarter extremely 
difficult. There is another fort along fhore, to the northward: 
of this. 


AT the-fouth.end of the town are fome batteries; amd- beyond! 
them,.clofe to the fhore, there is a fort called St. Juan. All the 
fea-fhore, from, thence to the fouthward, is generally imacceffible, 
being naturally fenced. with rocks, on which the furf breaks almoft 
continually. All thefe forts. are mounted with cannon, and 
joined to each other by a thick ftone wall, which begins near. the 
rocky. den,, and.continues, with little interruption, to fort St. Juan. 
This wall is only breaft-high within, but higher without, facing: 
the f¢a. The entry:to.the town from the fea is at the mole, where 

there is an open. paffage between the wall and St..Philip’s caftle, 
_ which commands.and guards this entry. . 


SANTA CRUz, is.a large town,. containing feveral churches, 
‘three convents of Friars, an. hofpital, and the beft conftructed 
private buildings of any of the Canary Iflands: it is in fact the. 
capital of them all, though the epifcopal. fee-and courts of judi-. 
cature are in.the city of Palmas in the ifland of Canaria; but the 
Governor-general of the iflands refides always in Santa Cruz, where 
there is continually a great concourfe of foreigners, as being the 
centre of the Canary-trade with Europe and America. 


Tue number of inhabitants I imagine to be about fix or feven: . 
thoufand. The water they drink is conveyed in open wooden troughs, 
or {pouts, into the town, from a {pring fituated beyond the above- 
mentioned den or valley. Befides thefe there. are, in many: 

houfess 
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houfes of the town, pits of water, which ferve very well for the | 
purpofes of cookery, &c. The tow is not fortified on the land 
fide, as no danger is apprehended from that quarter. All the. 
country near Santa Cruz is dry, ftony, and barren. 


AsourT four leagues to the fouthward of Santa-Cruz, clofe to 
the fea, is a cave, with a church or chapel, called Our Lady 
of Candelaria, in which is an image of the Virgin Mary, held in 
as much reverence here, as the image of the great goddefs Diana 
was at Ephefus; and this chapel is endowed with fo many orna- 
ments, that it is the richeft place in all the feven iflands.. 


AT acertain feafon of the year, almoft all the inhabitants of the 
ifland go thither in pilgrimage. I have met troops of young girls on’ 
their way,. finging as they went, in avery agreeable manner, the 
praifes of the Virgin and the miraculous deeds of the image. It 
would be in vain to endeavour to undeceive the natives here, witly 
refpect to the many incredible ftories related concerning this 
image ; for, from the prieft to the meaneft peafant, every one ap- 
pears to be convinced of its eficacious mediation and interceffion’ 
with Heaven. I. have heard fome Canary feamen. declare, that’ 
when they were returning from the Spanifh Weft Indies, and in’ 
imminent danger of perifhing in a hard gale of wind,.they faw Our: 
Lady of Candelaria, in.the night-time,.in the height of the ftorm, 
affifting them to reef and furl the fails, &c.. And moreover they: 
affured me, that when they came home to Tenerife, they were: 
told that.in the morning after the very night in. which they were- 
fo miraculaufly affifted. by the Virgin, fhe was feen in the church: 
af Candelaria with her cloaths and hair wet with the {pray of the- 
fea that came upon her while.employed in that friendly office. 


THE account given of the firft appearance of this image in the: 
iland, as related by the author of the Difcovery and Conqueft, and: 
| | which: 
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which perfeétly agrees with what we are now told by the moft 
intelligent of the natives, is as follows: ‘‘ The exa& time when 
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this image firft came to the ifland is not known; however, 
there is a confufed rumour that it was near an hundred years 
before the conqueft: according to the accounts of the oldeft 
inhabitants, it was about the year 1390. Clofe to the fea-fhore, 
near the mouth of a barranco or den, in a defert part of the - 
ifland, four leagues diftant from the city of St. Chriftobal de la. 
Laguna, two fhepherds driving their flocks towards a cave on 
the other fide of the den, in order to milk them as ufual, they 
obferved the goats to {top and turn back affrighted. The fhep- 
herds immediately hollowed and whiftled, in order to make 
them go forward, but in.vain, for the goats turned out of the 
way and ran back; whereupon one of the fhepherds, fufpeCting 
that fome one was lying in wait in order to fteal fome of 
the flock, ftepped forward to fee what was the matter, where he 
was furprifed to behold the holy image ftanding upon a great 
{tone at the mouth of the den. Drawing nearer, he viewed it 
with fear and admiration, not being accuftomed to fee any one 
in fuch a ftrange and uncommon drefs. However, at laft he 
difmiffed his fears, and concluding it was a- woman, he 
made figns to her to get out of the way, that the flocks might 
pafs: and this he did becaufe it was not cuftomary in Tenerife 
for a man when he met a woman alone on the road, or in a foli- 
tary place, to {peak to her, but on the contrary to turn afide. 
As the flocks could not go to the cave without firft paffing the 
mouth of the den, therefore he made figns to her ;. but finding 
fhe never moved, though he waited fome time, he was pro- 
voked at her indecent and obftinate behaviour, and took up 
a {tone to throw at her, but could not caft it out of his hand, and 
his arm, which was lifted up to throw the ftone, continued im- 
moveable in that pofture, and with great pain to him. 

<¢ THE 
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 ¢ Tx other‘fhepherd, {eeing what paffed, went boldly up to 
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66 


the image, examined it, and with a tavona, or fharp flint, en- 
deavoured to cut off its hand; but inftead of effecting this, 
in the attempt he cut his own hand in fuch a manner that | 
a ftream of blood gufhed out. Blinded with wrath againft the 
image for what had befallen him, he made another attempt to. 


-cut off its hand, but in vain, for inftead of executing his pur- 


pofe, he cut his own hand a fecond time; fo that the fhep- . 


herds remained, the one with his arm ftretched out, and the 


other forely wounded. They concluded at laft, that thei image 


‘came from Heaven; and going to the King of Guimar, in- 
formed ‘him of what had happened : who, when he faw them 


ftanding before him in that condition, believed what they had. 
related, and ordered the council to aflemble at the Tagoror, 
or Place of Judgment. The refult of ‘that council was, that 
the King and all the members went, with the whole people of 
the diftrict of Guimar, to the place where the fhepherds faw 
the image. There they found it ftill remaining in the fame 
pofture: the Guanches were greatly ftruck with admiration and _ 
reverence when they beheld the gravity and majefty of its ap- 
pearance; but no one dared to touch it, for fear of being pu- 
nifhed after the fame manner as the two fhepherds were. 


«¢ Tue King at laft ordered thefe two men to approach the 
image with reverence, and carry it to. his houfe. They took 
hold of it accordingly, and immediately upon touching it, 
were intirely healed, to the no {mall aftonifhment of the 
{pectators. 


¢ THe King being now convinced that the image was fent 
from Heaven, declared it was too facred to be carried by 
peafants, and therefore went himfelf, with fome of his nobles, 

and 
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and taking it up with. fear and reverence, they carried it in 
this manner about the diftance of a mufquet fhot, when it be- 
came fo exceeding heavy that they could proceed with it no 
further. When the King and his attendants perceived this, 
they fell on their knees before the image, humbly befeeching 
it to let them place it where they intended; upon which it made 
a fign, and they lifted it up again, finding: it quite light, and 
proceeded to a cave, which was the King’s ftore-room or 
pantry, and is about half a league diftant from the barranco 
where the image firft appeared. Having brought it hither, they 
placed it on fome goats fkins, where it remained, and. per~ 
formed many wonderful miracles, as it ftill continues to do. 
On the {pot where the image made a fign for the natives to go 
on, the Chriftians have built an hermitage, called Nueftra Se- 
nora del Soccoro, i..e. Our Lady of Succour. 


«© Tue Guanches* relate, that by means of this holy image 
many miracles were wrought in the time of paganifm, before 
the conqueft: and the Kings of the ifland fet apart a man and 
a woman to look.after the image, and keep it clean. The na- 
tives never approached it without a prefent of fome fheep, 
the number of which increafed prodigioufly : they were called 
the facred fheep; and no one was allowed to approach them but 
the above-mentioned man and woman. 


ss Every year, on the Eve of the Purification of Our Lady, 


a great number of lights aré feen going in proceflion round 
fhe cave where this image is; and in the morning drops of 
wax are found f{cattered about on the fea-fhore. . ) 


* In my author's time, many of the Guanches were known in diftingtion from 


the Spaniards ; ‘but they are now confounded together, excepting a few families 
about Candelaria, Guimar, and Chazna. ‘On great feftivals, fome of thofe fami-~ 
lics claim the fole privilege of dreffing and adorning the image of the Virgin of Can-. 
delaria. 
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Tue Chriftians, from this miraculous appearance, intitled 
the image Our Lady of Candelaria; and alfo becaufe the 
holds a green candle in one hand: in the other fhe has an 
infant Jefus, holding a gilded bird in each hand, which can 
be no other than the doves of the purification of our bleffed 
Lady the Virgin. 


‘© THis image.of the Virgin Mary in Candelaria is but fmall, 
being about two cubits or three. feet in height ; the colour of. 
the face is fwarthy, the garments blue and gold*. On them 
are certain Roman characters, which no one could explain un- 
til Gonzalo Argote de Molina, Provincial of the Holy Brother- 
hood of Andalufia, gave us the following interpretation. 


e On the veftment near the neck are the following twelve let- 
ters; T, I, E, P, F, 5, E, P, M, E, R, I, with a rofe of four 
leaves betwixt each. He makes them to be initials of the fol- 


‘ lowing words, Tu Illuftra Es Patri Filio Spiritui fanéto Et Pia 


Mater Ejus Redemptoris Jefu +. 


“¢ On the girdle; N, A, R, M, P, R, L, M, O, T, A, R, E. 
Which feem to be initials of Noftrum Altiffimum Regem Ma-. 
ria Peperit Redidit Libertatem Maria Omnibus Teftis A Regi 
Erebi j. | . 


«« And on the border of the fleeve, near the green candle, are 
thefe four letters, L, P, V, R3 which he interprets after this 
manner, Lucem Perpetuam, Vobis Reddidi ||. 


* I fuppofe the garment is of the fame fubftance with the image; but my author 
filent in this matter. 


+ Thou art illuftrious (or glorious) in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, and 


Mother of the Redeemer, Jefus. 


t Mary brought forth our moft high King; fhe gave liberty to all thofe impri- 


foned by the king of hell. 


¥ I have given to you the eternal life, : 
_ Ii « ON 
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<¢ On the tail of the garment are thefe fourteen letters, I, N, 
« N,I,.P, E, P, N, E, I, F, A, N, T: which, according to his: 
‘¢ explanation, are initials of thefe words, Ifta Nequaquam Ni-- 
«¢ varie In Perpetuus Effugiet Pio Nomine Evocato Infule For-- 

| “ tunate Adverfarius Nullum *.” 


Tue reafon of my being fo particular in defcribing this image;. 
is to afford light to fome curious and learned perfon, by which 
he may form fome judgment of its antiquity. 


SOUTHWARD from Candelaria.is Point Prieta, the fouth-weft 
pointof the ifland ; from thence the coaft tends weftward to la Monta— 
na Roxo (i. e. the Red Mountain) ; and from thence north-north- 
weft to Point Teno, the north-weft point of the ifland. All this- 
coaft is barren, and almoft uninhabited, except about half way 
between Montana Roxa and Point Teno, or rather nearer to. 
Teno, is the bay of Adexe, or, as it is pronounced, Adehe;. 
where large fhips may anchor. I never’ was in it, but am in- 
formed that it is open to the fouth-weft, and. but little frequented,. 
except by boats from the ifland of Gomera, which lies over- 
againft it. Near Adehe the Count of Gomera has a houfe and. 
fome lands, on which he keeps a thoufand negro flaves, for plant-. 
ing of fugar-canes and‘preparing fugar. It is hard to know his mo- 
tive for maintaining thofe negroes in a country that abounds with- 
poor labouring white people, who, with all their-induftry, can: 
hardly earn enough to buy food fuflicient to keep foul and body. 
together. Was he to fell all. thofe flaves in the Spanifh Weft 
Indies, I'am certain the annual intereft of the nett produce of the 
fale would: bring him in more than the prefent clear income of all. 
his fugar-works and eftates in Tenerife, Gomera, and Hierro ; 


_ * This will never. leave Nivaria: its pious: name invoked, the Fortunate Iflands 
fhall fear no adverfary. 


for, 
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for, as I am credibly informed, it amounts to no more than fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum. The only reafon I -can affign for 
fuch ftrange mifmanagement, is a certain low pride he has in being 
lord of a thoufand flaves. | 


In the neighbourhood of this port there are fome mountains 
that are covered with ftately pines, and are very eafy of accefs ; 
for this reafon the inhabitants of Gomera generally come hither 
for the wood which they ufe in building, the woods of their own 
ifland being more difficult of accefs. 


BeETWEEN-Adehe and Point Teno the fhore is about half a mile 
in height, and perpendicular as a wall. Several ftreams fall 
_ down from the fummit into the fea. 


PoinT Teno runs a confiderable way into the fea, in the form of 
acrefcent: behind it, to the fouthward; the fea is very {mooth, 
when the trade-wind prevails, which, in blowing weather, makes 
a great fea to the northward of the point. I never was at an 
anchor there, but have paffed near it feveral times, and by what 
then I had an opportunity to obferve, I judge.it to be a con- 
venient port. 


From Teno the land ftretches away eaft-north-eaft and north- 
eaft-by-eaft, to Point Nago, the north-eaft end of the ifland, from 
whence we fet out. This fide of Tenerife has quite a different af- 
pect from the other two already defcribed; for in viewing it from 
the fea, we perceive a number of villages, woods, vineyards, and 
corn-fields, that make a moft agreeable appearance. | 


Atonc fhore, to the north-eaft of Teno, is the village of St. 
Iago; and three leagues, in the fame direction, from that point 
Ti 2 1S, 
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is the village of Buenavifta, fituated among the vineyards, near 
the fea; but we meet with no port until we advance above two 
leagues further, where there is a haven called Garrachica, for- 
merly the beft port in the ifland, being then a bay in the form of 
a horfe-fhoe, but was deftroyed in the year of the earthquakes 
(for fo the natives termed the year 1704), and filled up by the 
rivers of burning lava that flowed into it from a volcano; info- 
much that houfes are now built where fhips formerly lay at an- 
chor ; yet veffels come to Garrachica in the fummer, and lie fe- 
cure with the trade wind, which at that feafon commonly blows 
there at eaft-north-eaft. Some time after the year of earthquakes 
the following account of them was writen, and which is recorded 


in feveral defcriptions of the Canary Iflands. 


‘© In the year 1704, there happened the moft alarming in- 
«© lance of this kind that had ever been known. The earth- 
«* quake began the 24th of December, and, in the {pace of three 
‘«< hours, twenty-nine fhocks were felt. After this they became 
“< {> violent as to rock all the houfes on their foundations, and 
‘¢ oblige the inhabitants to abandon them. The confternation 
«* became univerfal, and the people, headed by the Bifhop, made 
“* proceffions and public prayersintheopen fields. On the 31ft, a 
<< great ight was obferved on Manja, towards the White Moun- 
‘“-tains. Here the earth opened, and two volcanos were ‘formed, 
which threw. up fuch heaps of {tones as to raife two confiderable 
‘¢ mountains ; and the combuftible matter which ftill continued 
““ to be thrown: up, kindled above fifty fires in the neighbour- 
“« hood. In this fituation things remained till the 5th of January, 
‘© when the fun was totally obfcured by the clouds of {moke and 
‘¢ flame, which continually increafed, and augmented the con- 
<< fternation and terror of the inhabitants. Before night, the 
“« whole country, for three leagues round, was laid in flames by 
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the flowing of liquid fire, with the rapidity of a torrent, into 
all quarters, and caufed by another volcano, which had opened 
by at leaft thirty different vents within the circumference of half 
a mile, towards Oratavia. What greatly increafed the horror 
of the fcene, was the violence of the fhocks, which never once 
remitted, but by their force totally overthrew feveral houfes, 
and fhook others to their very foundations, while the miferable 
inhabitants were driven defencelefs and difmayed into the open 


fields, where they expected every moment to be fwallowed up 


by fome new gulph. The noife of the volcano was heard twenty 
leagues off at fea; and it is credibly attefted that the fea thook 
at that diftance with fuch violence as alarmed the mariners, 
who imagined the fhip had ftruck upon a rock, till the conti- 
nuance of the motion gave them the firft intimation of the real 
caufe. A torrent of fulphur, and melted ores of different 
kinds, rufhed forth from this laft volcano, towards Guimar; the 
houfes and public buildings of which place were thrown down 
by the violence of the accompanying earthquake. On the 2d 
of February another volcano broke out in the town of Guimar, 
which fwallowed up and entirely annihilated a large church. 
Thus, from the 24th of December to the 23d of February, 
the inhabitants were kept in conftant alarms by continued 
fhocks of earthquakes, and by terrible volcanos breaking out 
in different quarters of the ifland.” 


~ GarRacuica is ftill 2 town of note, and pretty large, con- 
taining feveral churches and convents of both fexes. It has a 


{mall trade for wines and brandy, which are generally fent from 


hence in barks, or large open boats, to Santa Cruz or Port Orotava.. 
Several veflels are built here, fome of three hundred tons burthen’ 
and upwards, which are ftrong and durable. 


Tbwe 
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Two leagues to the eaftward of Garrachica ftands a town called 
the Port of Orotava, the fituation of which is erroneoufly laid 
down in all our fea-charts, which place it three or four leagues 
nearer to Point Nago than it really is. | 


Tue marks by which a ftranger may find Port Orotava are 
thefe: it lies about half way between Teno and Point Nago, but 
rather nearer to the latter, and clofe in to the fea-fhore. Above 
it, about a league inland, is another town, fomewhat larger, | 
called Villa de Orotava; between thefe are two {mall hills, fhaped 
like fugar-loaves. No boat will go from hence to a fhip in the 
offing until the approaches within a mile of the fhore, when the 
ptatique-boat puts a pilot on board, who brings her into the road, 
which is about a mile to the weftward of the town, where fhipping 
lie moored in forty or fifty fathom water. This is a good port 
in the fummer-feafon, or from the beginning of May to the end 
of October; but in the winter, fhips are often obliged to flip 
their cables and put to fea, for fear of being furprifed by a north- 
weft wind, which throws in a heavy fea upon this coaft. But 
thefe winds rarely happen, and commonly give warning before- 
hand, fo that fhips have time to get away. The pilot that boards 
a fhip on her arrival, remains there until fhe departs. Thefe pilots 
are very careful to flip and put to fea, when they apprehend any 
danger. It is commonly calm in this road; but there is almoft 
always a long northerly {well, that caufes fhips to roll very much, 
fo that one would be apt to imagine it almoft impoffible to load a 
gargo there. | 


Tue landing-place is near to the middle of the town, where is 

a {mall creek or haven among the rocks. There large boats load 
wines, &c. and carry them off to the fhips in the road. Each of 
thefe boats generally carries fifteen or twenty hands, which hoitft 
-_ the 
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the wines aboard, and ftow them away,with amazing quicknefs 
and dexterity, even. when a fhip rolls from. gunwale to gunwale,. 
which is often the cafe in this road. : 


Port Orotava is a place of confiderable trade, and has flourithed’ 
greatly fince the deftru@tion of the harbour of Garrachica: it con= 
tains fome good private buildings, two churches, two convents of 
Friars, and two of Nuns.. At-each end of the town is a black fandy 
bay ; along the northermoft is a low {tone wall, built to prevent’ 
an enemy from landing :. at the other bay is a fmall fort or caftle,. 
for the fame purpofe; and between them, at the landing-place, 
a battery of a few cannon. But the furf that continually breaks 
_ upon the fhore, is a better defence than if it were garrifoned 2 

ten thoufand. of the beft troops.. 


PorT Orotava is plentifully fupplied with good water, . which’ 
is conveyed to it, from a rivulet at.a great diftance, in open wooden: | 
{fpouts or troughs.. About half way from Port Orotava to Point 
Nago, is a point of land,. and behind, or to leeward of it, a {mall- 
bay or anchoring-place, called. Puerto de Madera. Between which: 
and Orotava are fome landing-places of lefs note, lying behind: 
points, where boats load wine for Port Orotava or Santa Cruz :° 
but from Puerta de Madera to Point Nago the fhore is high,. 
rocky, and fteep, confequently inacceffible. Having now defcribed* 
the fea-coaft of the ifland, I. thall:proceed to. give an account of? 
the inland parts.. 

AnouT four miles inland from Santa Cruz, ftamds the city: of' 
St. Chriftobal de la Laguna, i. e. St. Chriftopher of the Lake... 
The road to-it from Santa Cruz is a pretty fteep afcent, till you 
come within a {mall diftance of the town, which is fitrated in the’ 
corner of a large plain; about four miles in length, and about a’ 

mile. 
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smile in breadth. This city is the capital of the ifland, and con-~ 
tains two parifh churches, three convents of Friars, two of Nuns, 
and three hofpitals, two of which are for the venereal difeafe and 
the other for foundlings; with many handfome private buildings: 
the convents of Friars are of three different orders, viz. the Au- 
guftine, the Dominican, and the Francifcan; and thofe of the 
‘Nuns, Dominicans of St. Catharine and Francifcans of St. Clara. 
The Jefuits have a houfe here, where only two of that order re- 
fide, having found little or no encouragement for more in the 
place. The water which the inhabitants drink, is conveyed in 


troughs or fpouts to the town, from the mountains fituated to the 
fouthward of the plain. 


In this city there is no trade, nor any fhew of bufinefs, it be- 
ing chiefly inhabited by the gentry of the ifland, particularly the 
officers of juftice, fuch as the Corregidor and his Tiniente or 
Lieutenant; the Regidores or Cavildo; with the Judge of the 
Indies, who prefides in the India-houfe, where all matters relat- 
ing to the Weft India commerce are managed: here is alfo an Of- 
fice of Inquifition, with its proper officers, fubje&t to the Tribu- 
nal of the Holy Office at Gran Canaria. Notwithftanding all 
thofe people refide here, the city appears to a ftranger paffing 
through it, as defolate and almoft uninhabited; for he can hardly 
fee any body in the ftreets, in the moft frequented of which he 
may obferve grafs growing. A perfon who has been in Holland, 
and compares St. Chriftobal de la Laguna with Santa Cruz, will 
naturally think of the difference between the appearance of Delft 
and Amfterdam. 


AT the fouth fide of the city, or rather bebind it, is a laguna | 
(i.e. alake), about half a mile in circumference, from which the 
city takes its name, which is dry in the fummer-feafon, but in the 

winter 
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winter full of ftagnant water. This city, fituated on a plain, and 
elevated a great height above the fea, is extremely cold in winter, 
and expofed to the wind in all feafons. When the trade-wind 
blows frefh at north-north-eaft and north-eaft in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, the north-weft wind prevails here, and blows generally 
with great vehemence. The inhabitants of Laguna have planted 
‘an avenue of trees on the brow of the hill, or extremity of the 
‘plain, juft where the road defcends to Santa Cruz; but, by the 
violence of the wind, they are all bent to the fouth-eaft, and - 
ftripped of their leaves: they were obliged to build circular walls 
around each of them when they were planted, to fecure them from 
the wind until they were ftrong enough to refitt its force. 


From the weftern extremity of the plain of Laguna the od 
defcends to la Mantanza de Centejo, a large village, chiefly in- 
habited by peafants: it isin the midway between Santa Cruz and 
‘Port Orotava. From thence tola Villa de Orotava the country 
abounds with habitations; for on the right hand are the large vil- 
_lages or rather towns of Tacoronte, Saufal, and la Rambla, be- 
fides many fmall villages and detached houfes. La Villa de Oror 
tava, about three leagues inland from Port Orotava, is a large 
place and contains feveral churches, convents of Friars and Nuns, 
with a number of ftately private buildings of ftone. A rivulet 
runs through the midft of the town, which fupplies the inhabi- 
tants with water, and refrefhes their gardens and orchards. This 
place appeared to me to be about as large again as Port Orotava, 
Continuing the fame route to the weftward, the next town is 
~ Realejo; being alarge’ place, fituated about a league or four miles 
beyond la Villa de Orotava, and furrounded with vineyards. All 
thefe places are populous, and fituated a little way from the fea, 
from whence moft of them may be feen ; and indeed no habita- 
ions here are ata greater diftance from it than three leagues. The 
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whole ifland continues rifing on all fides from the fea, till it termi— 
nates in the Pike, which is the centre. ‘The north fide is the moft: 
fertile, and. afcends more gradually than the others, particularly: 
a {pace along the fhore about three leagues in breadth, bounded. 
en the fides by high mountains, or rather cliffs; but inland, or- 
upwards from the fea, it rifes like a hanging garden all. the way,. 
without any confiderable interruption of hills or valleys, till yous 
come within a league of the clouds. In the weftern border of- 
this fpace is fituated Realejo ;. and on the eaftern, La Rambla.. 
Between them are the towns of Orotava and Port Orotava; with~ 
a. number of detached habitations fcattered about. from the fea-- 
fhore upwards to the clouds, in or beyond which are ‘no houfes- 
or habitations; yet the clouds are not higher than the middle- 
diftance between the fea and the fummit.of the Pike.. All the. 
fertile ground, within a league.of the fea,. is covered with vines;. 
that of the next league produces corn ;. and the third,- fome corn, 
woods of chefnut-trees, and many other different forts, . particu- 
Iarly brefos, which. are ufed by the~ natives for fuel. Above: 
thefe woods are the clouds,, which,.in fine weather, toward the- 
evening generally defcend gradually,. and.reft upon thofe woods: 
until the morning, when they reafcend about a league, and there: 
remain until the fucceeding evening.. In that height of the ifland. 
where they reft in the day-time,. there was formerly ‘a great: 
quantity of ftately pine-trees ; but being eafy to come at; they were- 
almoft all cut down by the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, fo. 
that. few now remain in this part which I. am deferibing ;. but in: 
other places of the ifland in the fame altityde, .and-which are di+ 

ftant from any habitations, there. are great numbers of them.. 
From Orotava, afcending to the fummit of the ifland, leaving the: 
Pike * on the right hand, and then defcending to the fouth-weftt,. 


* I] do not confider the. Pike as. the top of the ifland,. but rather as a hill or. 
mountain upon it. | 


We. 
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‘we come to. the town of Chazna, called by fome Villa Flor, 
whete there is a convent of Friars; near it is a well of an acid 
water, which has a medicinal quality, and is-reckoned an effi- 
cacious remedy for many diforders, ‘but pernicious and fatal to 
thofe who drink it when troubled with the venereal difeafe.- On 
the fouth-eaft of the ifland, inland from Candelaria, is the town 
of Guimar, a confiderable place, but, like Chazna, remote from 
other habitations: both thefe towns have fome families living 
in them, who know themfelves to be the genuine offspring of 
the Guanches. I have feen and converfed with fome of thefe 
people; but they could not gratify my curiofity in any thing con- 
cerning the manners and cuftoms of their anceftors, whofe lan- 
' guage they have entirely loft. They appeared to me to-be of. a 
fairer complexion than the Spaniards of the province of Andalufia. 
Above, or inland from Garrachica, is Ico, a large and populous 
‘town, abounding with wealthy people: here are fome manufac- 
tures of filk, particularly ftockings, which are exported to the 
Spanifh Weft Indies. Befides thofe places already defcribed, are 
many {mall villages, particularly weftward from Realejo, towards 
Ico and Buenavifta; alfo in the mountains, between ‘the city of 
Laguna and Point Naga, are many pleafant romantic little valleys 
and hollows, well watered, and. abounding with fhady groves : 
thefe are the moft agreeable places in the ifland; but the gentry of 
Tenerife have no tafte for country-houfes or folitary retirements, 
cchufing rather to live in towns. The inhabitants of thofe moun- 
_ dains are fairer than the other inhabitants of the ifland ; probably 
they are the offspring of thofe fair people who lived on the north 
fide of the ifland, of whom mention is made in the Hiftory of the 
Difcovery and Conqueft. — 


CoNSIDERING the number of large and populous towns fituated 
in Tenerife, with the villages, and detached habitations, it will 
Kke | be 
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be no furprize to underftand that this ifland, when the laft account 
was taken, contained no lefs than ninety-fix thoufand perfons. 
Indeed it is computed to contain as many inhabitants as all the 
reft of the feven iflands together. I never heard the number of 
any of them calculated, but’Tenerife, Palma, and Hierro: the 
fecond of thefe is faid to have thirty thoufand inhabitants, and the 
laft one thoufand ; .thefe added, fall thort of the number in Te- 
nerife by fixty-five thoufand, which, according to the above- 
mentioned computation, remains to be divided among the iflands 
Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Gran Canaria, and Gomera. [I fup- 
pofe then, by what I have had opportunity of obferving, that Fuer- 
taventura may contain ten thoufand perfons; Lancerota, eight 
thoufand ; Gomera, feven thoufand ; and Canaria, forty thoufand. 


BeroreE I leave the defcription of Tenerife, it will not be im- 
proper to give fome account of the Pike, fo much taken notice 
of by all who have had accafion to pafs near it and obferve its 
prodigious height. 


C H A P. IX. 
Of the Pike of Tenerife. 


[* the beginning of the month of September, 1761, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, I fet out on horfeback, in company 
with a Mafter of a thip, from Port Orotava, to vifit the Pike. 
We had with us a fervant, a muleteer, and a guide: after afcend- 
ing about fix miles, we arrived, towards fun-fet, at the moft 
diftant habitation from the fea this way, which was in a hollow. 
Here we found an aqueduct of open troughs or fpouts, that con- | 
veys water down from the head of the hollow. Here our fervants 
watered the cattle, and filled fome {mall barrels with water, to: 
| ferve 
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ferve us on our expedition. While they were thus ‘employed; 

we alighted and walked into the hollow, which we found to be 
very pleafant, abounding with many trees that fent forth an odo- 
riferous fmell. Near the houfes are fome fields of maize or In- 
dian corn: in feveral places on this fide of the ifland, the natives 
have two crops of this grain. Mounting again, we travelled for 
fome time on a fteep-road, and got into the woods and the clouds 
juft as it grew dark ; we could not well mifs our way, the road 
being bounded on both fides with trees or bufhes, which were 
chiefly laurel, favine, and brefos or brufhwood: having travelled’ 
about a mile, we came to the upper edge of the wood above the. 
clouds, where we alighted, made a fire, and fupped ; fome 
time after we lay down to fleep under the bufhes. About half 
an hour after ten, the moon fhining. bright, we mounted again, 
and travelled flowly two hours, through an exceffive bad road, re- 
fembling ruins of {tone buildings {cattered over the fields. After we: 
got out of this road, we came upon {mall light white pumice-ftone 
like peas or fhingle. Here we-rode at a pretty good pace for near- 
an hour. The air now began:to be-very fharp, cold; and piercing, . 
and the wind blew ftrong about fouth-weft or weft-fouth-weft.. 

Our guide advifed us to alight here, as it was a-convenient place, 
and reft till four or five in the morning. We followed his coun- 
fel, and entered into a cave,. the mouth of which was built up to. 
about a man’s height, to prevent the wind and cold from getting, 
in. Near this place we were fo lucky as to find fome dry wi- 
thered retamas, which was the only fhrub. or -vegetable we faw: 
hereabout ; with thefe we made a great fire to warm ourfelves, 
and then fell afleep, but were foon awaked by an itching of the fkin,, 
which we imagined proceeded from fleas, but was owing to the 
cold thin air, want of reft, and:fleeping in our cloaths; a thing 
I have known to happen to people on fuch expeditions. We paffed’ 
away the time here as well as we could ; but while we crept fo 
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near the fire that one fide was almoft fcorched, the other was bee 
numbed with cold. | 


- Azsour fivé in the morning we mounted again, and travelled 
‘flawly about a mile, for the road here was rather too fteep for 
travelling on horfeback, and our horfes were now fatigued. At 
laft we came among fome great loofe rocks, where was a fort of 
cottage built of loofe ftones: the name of this place our guide told 
us was Eftancia de los Ingleffes (i. e. the Englith pitching-place), 
fo called, I imagine, from fome Englifh people refting there on 
their way to vifit the Pike, for none go that journey but foreigners 
-and fome poor people of the ifland, who earn their bread by ga- 
thering brimftone ; the Spanith gentry having no curiofity of this 
kind. Here we alighted again, the remainder of our way being 
too fteep for riding, and left one of our fervants to look after the 
cattle, and then proceeded on our journey afoot. We walked hard 
to get ourfelves aheat, but were foon fatigued by the fteepnefs of 
the road, which was alfo loofe and fandy. When we got to the top 
of this rifing or hill, we came to a vaft number of loofe great 
 ftones, whofe furfaces were flat: each ef thofe ftones or rocks. 
was, ona medium, about ten feet every way. This road was nat 
fo fteep as the other, but we were obliged to travel a confiderable 
‘way over the rocks, leaping from one to another, for they were not 
all quite clofe to each other. Among thefe is a cavern, where is 
a well, or natural refervoir, into which we defcended by a ladder, 
‘which the poor people placed there for that purpofe. This ca- 
vern is fpacious within, being almoft-ten yards wide and twenty im 
height : all the bottom of it, except juft at the feet of the lad- 
der, is covered with water, which is about two fathoms deep, and: _ 
swas then frozen towards the inner edges of the cave: we attempted 
to drink of this water, but could not, by reafon of its exceffive 
icaldnefs ; however, our guide filled a bottle, which he had pur- 
: pafely 
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purpofely brought from the Eftancia. After travelling about a- — 
quarter or half a mile upon the great ftones or rocks, we came 

to the bottom ef the real. Pike, or fugar-loaf, which is very fteep,. 
and to add to the difficulty of afcending, the ground is loofe and. 
gives way under the feet, and confequently extremely fatiguing ;. 
for although the length of this eminence is not above half a mile,, 
yet we were obliged to ftop and take breath I believe. thirty times ;. 
at laft we got te the top, where we lay about.a quarter of an hour 

to reft ourfelves, being quite {pent with fatigue. When we left. 
the Eftancia in the morning,.the fun was juft emerging from the 
elouds, which were {pread out under us at a great diftance down-- 
ward, appearing like the ocean.. Above the clouds, at:a vaft di- 

ftance to the north,.we faw fomething black, which we imagined. 
to be the top of the ifland-of Madeira. We took. the bearings of. 
it by a pocket-compafs, and found it to:be exadtly in the direc- 

tion of that ifland from Tenerife ;: but before we got to the top- 
of the Pike,. it difappeared. We faw from: hence the tops of the- 
iflands Palma, Gomera, Hierro, and Gran Canaria; they feemed. 
to be quite near,. but we could neither perceive Lancerota or Fuer- 

taventura,. becaufe they are not high enough to pierce the clouds. . 
Unfortunately we did not. find the air quite clear and free from: 
clouds, otherwife I know not but we might have feen Madeira, . 
Porto Santo, and even the neareft part of Mount Atlas,. which is 

about an hundred leagues diftant from hence; for although I. 
faid before, that viewing the Pike from the ocean, it could not: 
be diftinguithed from the fky farther off than an hundred and fifty - 
er an hundred and fixty miles ; yet it muft be obferved that the air. 
above the clouds is by far thinner, more pure, .and freer from va-- 
pours than the air below ; for before. we came to the Eftancia de- 
los Ingleffes, we obferved the moon and ftars to fhine with un- 

common brightnefs ; befides, the fpherical figure of the earth could ' 
net prevent.our feeing- Mount Atlas, becaufe its fummit:and that: 
7 2. of: 
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of Tenerife, by reafon of their immenfe height (although fo 

far afunder) would yet be far exalted above the horizon. But 

' whether or not vifion extends fo far as what I am now hinting, I 
leave to others to determine. 7 


AFTER we had refted fome time, we began to look about and 
»obferve the top of the Pike. Its dimenfions feemed to be exactly 
as defcribed by one Mr. Eden, whofe j journey to the Pike we find 
related in fome of our accounts of the Canary Iflands. He fays 
the length is about an hundred and forty yards, the breadth 
an hundred and ten. It is hollow, and fhaped within like a bell 
fubverted. From the edges or upper part of this bell, or caul- 
_dron, as the natives call it, to the bottom is about forty yards. In 
many parts of this hollow we obferved fmoke and fteams of ful- 
phur iffuing forth in puffs. The heat af the ground in fome par- 
ticular places was fo great as to penetrate through the foles of 
our fhoes to our feet: feeing fome {pots of earth or foft clay, we 
tried the heat with our fingers, but could not thruft them in far- 
‘ ther than half an inch, for the deeper we went, the more in- 
tenfe we found the heat. We then took our guide’s ftaff, and 
thruft it to the depth of three inches into a hole or porous place, . 
where the {make feemed to be thickeft, and held it there about 
a minute, and then drew it out, when we found it burned to — 
charcoal. We gathered here many pieces of moft curious and 
beautiful brimftone of all colours, particularly azure blue, 
green, violet, yellow, and fcarlet. But :what chiefly engaged | 
the attention of my companion, was the extraordinary and 
uncommon appearance of the clouds below us, at a great di- 
{tance ; they feemed like the ocean, only the furface of them was 
rot quite fo blue and fmooth, but had the appearance of very 
white wool; and where this cloudy ocean, as I may call it, 
touched.the fhore, it fcemed to foam like billows breaking on the 
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fhore. When we afcended through the clouds, it was dark; but 
when we mounted again, between ten and eleven, the moon fhone 
bright, the clouds were then below us, and about a mile diftant : 
we took them for the ocean, and wondered to fee it fo near ; 
nor did we difcover our miftake until the fun arofe. When we 
. defcended to the clouds, in returning from the Pike, and entered 
within them, they appeared to us as a thick fog or mift, of the 
confiftence of thofe we frequenly fee-in England: all the trees of 
the fore-mentioned woods, and our cloaths, were wet with it. 


Tue air on the top of the Pike was thin, cold, piercing, and 
of a:dry parching nature, like the fouth-eafterly winds which I 
have felt in the great defert of Africa, or the Levanters in the 
Mediterranean ; or even not unlike thofe dry eafterly winds which 
are frequent in the northern parts of Europe, in clear weather, 
in the months of March or April. 


In afcending the higheft part of the mountain, called the fugar- 
loaf, which is very fteep, our hearts panted and beat vehemently, 
fo that, as I obferved before, we were obliged to reft above thirty 
times, to take breath ; but whether this was owing to the thinnefs 
of the air caufing a difficulty of refpiration, or to the uncommon 
fatigue which we {fuffered in climbing the hill, I cannot deter- 
mine; but believe it was partly owing to the one, and partly to 
the other. Our guide, a flim, agile, old man, was not affected 
in the fame manner with us, but climbed up with eafe, like a goat; 
for he was one of thofe poor men who earn their living by gather- 
ing brimftone in the cauldron and other volcanos, the Pike itfelf 
being no other, though it has not burned for fome years paft, as 
may be plainly underftood by the nature of its fubftance ; and 
indeed all the top of the ifland fhews evident marks of fome 
terrible revolution that has happened in Tenerife; for the fugar- 
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loaf is nothing elfe than earth mixed with afhes and calcined ftones, 
thrown out of the bowels of the earth : and the great {quare ftones, 
before-defcribed, feem to have been thrown out of the cauldron 
or hollow of the Pike, when it was a volcano. The top of the 
Pike is inacceffible in every way but that by which we went up, 
viz. by the eaft fide. Its fteepeft part is on the north-weft, to- 
wards Garrachica. We tumbled fome loof rocks down from that 
quarter, which rolled a vaft way, till we loft fight of them. 


Havine furveyed every thing worthy of obfervation, we re- 
turned to the Eftancia, where our horfes were left; the whole 
time {pent in defcending from the top of the Pike to this place 
was only half an hour, although the afcent took us up about two 
hours and a half. It was now about ten in the morning, and the 
fun fhone fo exceflively hot as to oblige us to take fhelter in the 
cottage; being exceedingly fatigued, we lay down there, intend- 
ing to fleep, but could not for the cold, which was fo intenfe 
under the fhade, that we were obliged to kindle a fire to keep 


ourfelves warm. 


Ar Ter taking fome repofe, we mounted our horfes about noon, 
and defcended by the fame way that we went up, and came to 
fome pines, fituated about two miles above the clouds: between 
thefe pines and the Pike grows no herb, fhrub, tree, or grafs, ex- 
cepting the fore-mentioned retama. About five of the clock in 
the evening we arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the 
way to ftop, only fometimes to walk where the road was too fteep 
for riding. ‘The whole diftance we rode in the five hours {pent 
In coming down from the Eftancia to Orotava, we computed 
to be about fifteen Englith miles, travelling at the rate of three 
miles an hour: fuppofe then we dedud five of thefe for wind- 
ings and turnings, the diftance from the fea to the Eftancia, ina 
{trait line, will be about ten miles; which, if carefully compared 

ey with 
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with the afcent of the road*, I reckon will make the perpendicular 
height of the Eftancia to be about four Englith miles; to which 
add a mile of perpendicular height from thence to the Pike, the 
whole will be about five Englifh miles: I am very certain I cannot ~ 
be miftaken in this calculation above a mile either way. There is 
no place in the world more proper for an obfervatory than the 
Eftancia : if a commodious warm houfe or cottage was built upon 
it, to accommodate aftronomers while the moderate weather con- 
tinues, viz. all July, Auguft, and September, they might make 
their obfervations, take an account of the wind and weather of 
the region above the clouds, and remark their nature and proper- 
ties. But if any perfon intends to vifit the Pike, I would 
advife him to wait for fine clear weather, carry a good tent, 
plenty of water, and fome provifions along with him, that he may 
be enabled to remain at the Eftancia four or five days, in which 
time he might go twice or thrice to the top of the Pike, and make 
his obfervations at leifure. 


C HAP. X, | 
Of the weather in Tenerife ; and its Produce. 


HE weather tn Tenerife is not different from that in Canaria, 

already defcribed; but there is fomething particular here 
with refpect to the winds; for along the coaft of Africa, adjacent 
to thefe iflands, the trade-wind blows from the north-north-weft 
to the north-eaft, according as it comes from the land or fea ; 
taking the medium of thefe, we may fay that the trade-wind 
blows there at north-by-eaft ; at Lancerota and Fuertaventura, at 


* T imagine that no one, who has been at Orotava, will think twenty-two or 
twenty-three degrees too great an afcent from thence to the fummit of the ifland ; 
for fo many have I allowed in calculating the perpendicular height. 


Ll2 north- 
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north-north-eaft ; at Canaria, north-eaft; but at Tenerife, 
north-eaft-by-eaft ; and further to the weftward, at Palma, it 
blows at eaft-north-eaft. We may obferve by this, that the fur- 
ther we depart from the coaft of Africa, the more we find the wind. 
to veer to the eaftward ; but beyond Palma it remains the fame, 
viz. at eaft-north-eaft, for then it is out of the reach of the at- 
traction or influence of the African coaft. What caufes that-in- 
- fluence, I fhall have occafion to explain in the defcription of the 
continent. The above account of the winds is only to be under- 
ftood of fine weather, when the trade-wind blows true, for it often 
varies a few points. : 


Tue fea-breeze in Tenerife generally fets in about ten o’clock 
in the morning, on the eaft and north-eaft fides of the ifland, 
and blows till five or fix in the evening, when it falls calm until 
midnight ; then the land-wind begins, and continues until feven or 
eight in the morning, when it is fucceeded by acalm, which con- 
tinues until the fea-breeze begins again to blow. . 


TuE fea-breeze in the bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the eaft 
fide of the ifland,, blows commonly at eaft; and the land wind at 
weft. On the north fide, the fea-breeze blows at north-eaft-by- 
eaft, or north-eaft; and the land-wind directly oppofite to it. 
But at Point Nago, where the land projects far into the fea to- 
- wards the north-eaft, there is no land-wind. 


On the brow of the hill, behind or above Santa Cruz,-and at 
the city of Laguna, a frefh gale at north-weft prevails all the time 
of the fea-breeze, which is occafioned by the mountains almoft 
furrounding the plain ; for they are fo exceeding high on the fouth 
fide of it, as to beat back the fea-breeze, and throw it againft 
the mountains that bound the north fide of the plain, where finding 

no 
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no pafflage, it veers to the fouth-eaft, where meeting with no 
refiftance, it forces itfelf through the plain with great vehemence, 
until it comes to the brow of the hill above-mentioned, where 
part of the current of air pours down the hill towards Santa Cruz, 
and even advances within a mile and half of the fea, where it is 
checked by the true fea-breeze. The inhabitants of Laguna and 
Santa Cruz receive fome benefit from the ftrength of this north- 
weft wind, as it fets at work twelve or fifteen mills, which they 
have erected on the brow of the hill for grinding of corn. 


On the fouth-weft coaft of Tenerife there is no regular fea or 
land-breeze, becaufe the trade. or north-eafterly wind cannot get 
at it by reafon of the immenfe height of the ifland towering above 
the region of that wind; fo that on this fide of the ifland either 
an eddy-wind at fouth-weft prevails, or a calm. 


Tue clouds, as I obferved before, are generally fufpended half 
way between the fea and top of the Pike. Below thofe clouds the 
north-eafterly wind moftly prevail; and at the fame time above 
them we find a frefh wefterly gale; which I believe to be the cafe 
in every part of the world where the trade-wind blows. I cannot 
pretend to account properly for this phenomenon, but fo it is on 
the top of Tenerife and of fome of the reft of the iflands. The 
hard northerly gales that blow in the winter feafon in the fea adja- 
cent to the Canary Iflands, never blow home to the fhore, being 
as it were ftruck dead, if not reflected by the exceffive height of 
the land, over which the wind cannot pafs. This I have often 
experienced ; for I have feveral times run from the Lizard Point, 
in Cornwall, to the Canary Iflandsin nine, ten, and twelve days, 
with freth gales of northerly wind, a great fea following us all the 
way: when we arrived there, I was informed there had been in all 
that time a heavy long {well on the north fide of the iflands, but 

not 
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not a breath of wind, fo that the fhips then lying in Port Orotava 
rode with a flack cable. But on the north fide of Tenerife, viz. at 
_ Qrotava, a north-weft wind is exceeding dangerous, for that wind 
blows upon the fhore, but not direétly againft the exceffive high land, 
which no doubt would deaden and reflect it, but againft the land . 
projecting out north-eaft into the fea, and which is terminated by 
Point Nago: now that land being moderately high, and rifing 
gradually from the fea towards the mountains of Laguna, the 
north-weft wind finds a paffage over it, and confequently blows 
freely. However, the pilots who have the charge of fhips in 
this road, know the figns of the weather fo well, that they take care ' 
_ not to be furprifed with a north-weft wind, for when they find it 
coming on, they flip their cables and put out to fea. They are 
fo watchful in this matter, that no fhip has been wrecked here 
by that wind in the memory of man. 


THE produce of this ifland is much the fame as that of Canaria, 
only there is lefs corri-land here, and more vineyards. The wines 
are ftrong, good, and fit for exportation, efpecially to hot 
climates, which improve them much. There was formerly a 
great quantity of Malvafia or Canary fack made here, but of late 
days there are not above fifty pipes made in a feafon; for they 
gather the grapes when green, and make a dry hard wine of them; 
which, when about two or three years old, can hardly be diftin- 
guifhed from Madeira wine, but after four years of age, it turns 
fo mellow and {weet, that it refembles the wine of Malaga in 
Spain. Orchilla-weed grows here in abundance, as it does in all 
' the Canary Iflands. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XI. 
Defcription of the Ifland of Palma. 


ROM Teno, the weft end of Tenerife, to the neareft part of 
the ifland of Palma, it is, weft-north-weift, feventeen leagues. 
Palma is about eight leagues in length, reckoning it from north to 
— fouth, and the extreme breadth about fix leagues. ; 


Tue fummit of this ifland is higher than that of Tenerife ; for, 
as I obferved before, we reckon the Pike, or fugar-loaf, only as 
a hill: placed on the top of the ifland. When one who has not feen 
Jand of an uncommon height, approaches within twelve leagues _ 
of the iflands Tenerife and Palma, in clear weather, and comes — 
all at once to behold them, his furprize will be very great, and not 
unlike that which {trikes a perfon who has never feen the ocean, 
until he comes to have a full view of it all at once from the top of 
an adjacent mountain. : 


Tue chief port in Palma is that of Santa Cruz, on the fouth-eaft 
fide of the ifland. The mark by which a ftranger may find it, is 
the following : when he approaches to the eaft fide of the ifland; 
Palma will then appear to him fhaped exactly like a faddle. Let 
him fteer fo as to fall in a little to windward of the loweft place, or 

middle of the faddle, until he comes within a mile of the land ; 
then run along-fhore to the fouthward, and he will perceive the 
town clofe by the fea-fhore, and the fhipping lying in the road ;. 
but as the land behind or above the town is high and fteep, one 
cannot difcern the fhipping till within a mile of them. The road 
is within a mufquet-fhot of the fhore, where veffels commonly ride 
in fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are expofed to eafterly 
am winds > 
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winds ; yet, with good anchors and cables, may ride with great 
fafety, in all winds that blow in this part of the world, for the 
ground is clean and good, and the great height of the ifland, with © 
the perpendicular height of the land facing the road, repels the 
wind that blows upon it, though ever fo ftrong; yet there is 
always, in good weather, a gentle fea-breeze in the road. When 
there is a great north-eaft {well out at fea, it comes rolling into the 
bay; but, for want of wind, and becaufe of the deepnefs of the 
water clofe to the fhore, it has no power or force, fo that fhips in 
fuch a cafe rtde here with a flack cable. Thefe things confidered, 
we may conclude the road of Santa Cruz, in Palma, to be more 
fecure than any of thofe of Canaria or Tenerife; but in the winter- 
time, the rolling {well that comes into the bay, breaks high upon 
the beach, and prevents boats from going off or landing, for the 
{pace of three or four days together. - A {mall mole was formerly 
built here, at a confiderable expence, but was foon after deftroyed 
by the violence of the furf. Another has been begun to be erected 
there, and the work carried on for fome years paft, but I do not 
know that it is yet finifhed. 


SANTA CRUZ DELA PaLMa Is a large town, containing two 
parifh churches, feveral convents of Friars and Nuns, with many 
neat private buildings ; though not fa good and large as thofe of the 
city of Palmas in Canaria, or of the towns of Tenerife. Near the 

mole is a caftle or battery, mounted with a few cannon, for the de- 
- fence of the fhipping in the bay, and to prevent an enemy from 
Janding. In the middle of the town, near the great church, is a 
fountain, filled by a rivulet, which plentifully fupplies the inha+ 

bitants with good water, | 


TAssAacorTA, the next port, lies on the fouth-weft part of the 
ifland ; it is expofed to wefterly winds, and little frequented by any 
yeffels excepting boats. 
: In 
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In all this ifland there is no town of any note, excepting Santa 
Cruz; but many villages, the chief of which are St. Andres and 
Tafflacorta. . 


In the north-eaft part of Palma, inland, is a fpacious high 
mountain, fteep on all fides, called la Caldera, i. e. the Cauldron. 
This mountain is hollow, like the Pike of Tenerife; the fummit 
is about two leagues in diameter every way, and within defcends 
gradually from thence to the bottom, which is a {pace of about | 
thirty acres. 


On the declivity of the infide {pring feveral rivulets, which 
join all together at the bottom, and iffue in one ftream through a 
paffage to the outfide of the mountain from which it defcends, and, 
after running fome diftance from thence, it turns two fugar-mills. 
The water of this ftream is unwholefome, by reafon of its being 
tainted with other water, of a pernicious quality, which mixes 
with it in the cauldron. All the infide of the cauldron abounds 
with herbage, and is covered with laurels, te-a or pitch-pine, 
palms, lignum Rhodium, and retamas ; thefe laft, in this ifland, 
have a yellow bark, and grow to the fize of large trees, but in 
the others they are only fhrubs. The fhepherds here are very 
careful not to let the he-goats feed on the leaves of the retama, 
becaufe they breed a {tone in the bladder, which kills them. 


On the outfide of the cauldron {pring two rivulets, one of 
which runs northward to the village of St. Andres, and turns two 
fugar-mills, the other runs to the eaftward, to the town of Santa 
Cruz. Befides thefe there are no other rivulets, ftreams, or 
fountains of water of any confequence in the ifland.; for which 
reafon the natives build {quare refervoirs or tanks, with planks of 
pitch-pine, which they make tight by caulking; thefe they fill. 

M m ; from — 
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from the torrents of rain-water that fail down from the mountains 
in the winter-feafon, and preferve it for themfelves and great 
cattle; for the fheep, goats, and hogs, in places diftant from the 
rivulets, feed on roots of fern and afphodil * almoft all the year 
round, and therefore have little or no need of water, there be- 
ing moifture enough in thofe roots to fupply their want. The 
fouth quarter of the ifland is moft deftitute of water; yet there 
is a medicinal well of hot water there, fo clofe to the fea-fhore that 
the tide flows into it at full fea. At another place, called Uguer, 
is a cave, which has a long narrow entrance, fo ftrait that a 
perfon muft enter it backwards, keeping his face all the while to- 
wards the mouth of the cave that he may fee his way. After he 
has got through this paflage, he enters into a fpacious grotta, 
where water diftils from between the large flakes of flate-ftones 
that hang from the roof. The leaft blow given to thefe, refounds 
through the cave with a noife like thunder. In the diftrid&t of 
Tifuya isa mountain, which, to alt appearance, has been removed 
from its original fituation by an earthquake: the natives have 
a tradition, that the fpot where it now ftands was a plain, and 
the moft fruitful fpot in the whole ifland, until it was deftroyed by 
the burning lava and the fall of the mountain. 


Tue fummit of Palma formerly abounded with trees ; but in 
the year 1545, and after it, a great drought prevailed, which 
deftroyed them all: however, fome time after, others began to 
{pring, but were deftroyed by the rabbits and other animals, who. 
finding no pafture below, went up there and eat all the young 
trees and herbs ; fo that now the upper part of the ifland is quite 
bare and defolate. Thofe rabbits were firft brought to Palma 
by, Don Pedro Fernandez de Lugo, the fecond Adelantado, 


* The Spaniards call thefe laft, roots of gamones, which I believe to:be roots of 
afphodil. 


OL 


; 
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or Lieutenant-gavernor of Tenerife, and have fince increafed ex- 
ceedingly. 


Berore the fhrubs and trees failed from the fummit of the © 
if_land, much manna fell there, which the natives gathered, and 
fent to Spain for fale. 


Tue produce here is much the fame with that of Gran Canaria, 
only with this difference, that a great quantity of fugar is made in 
Palma, efpecially on the weft fide of the ifland. The eaft fide — 
produces good wines, of a different tafte and flayour from thofe of 
Tenerife :. the dry wine is fmall-bodied, and of a yellow colour. 
The Malvafia is not fo lufcious or ftrong as that of Tenerife, but 
when it is about three years old has the flavour of a rich and ripe 
pine-apple: but thefe wines are very difficult of prefervation when 
exported, efpecially to cold climates, where they often turn four. 
There is abundance of good honey here, efpecially in thofe hives 
which are at a diftance from vines and mocanes (a fruit refembling 
_ elder-berries) for both thefe have a bad effect on its colour. In 
Palma is much gum-dragon; and from the te-a or pitch-pine, 
pitch is extracted in great quantities. 


Aut forts of fruits growing in Canaria or Tenerife, are found 
here alfo, in greater abundance, infomuch that the natives cannot 
confume them; but having fugar in great plenty, they make vaft 
quantities of {weetmeats and conferves, which they export to the 
reft of the iflands, and to fome parts of the Indies. 


In time of fearcity of corn, the natives of this ifland make good 
bread of the roots of fern. I never eat any of that fort of bread 
here, but I have in the ifland of Gomera, and found it not much 
inferior to that made of wheat-flour; but the fern in Gomera 
is reckoned better and more wholefome than that of Palma. 

Mm 2 ALTHOUGH. 
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* ALTHOUGH the woods that grew on the fummit of Palma were 
all deftroyed, yet there is abundance of trees in the region of the 
clouds, and beneath it, infomuch that the ifland, at about two 
leagues diftance, appears like one entire wood. Pine-trees grow 
here to fuch a fize as to be fit for mafts for the largeft thips ; _but 
they are heavy, and, by reafon of the ruggednefs of the roads, the 
expence of bringing them to the fhore would be immenfe; I re- 
member an Englifh American floop, of one hundred and fifty 
tons, having loft her maft, was towed in here by the fithing- 
boats; the natives gave the mafter leave to go to the woods and 
cut any tree fit for his purpofe, gratis ; but the expence of bringing 
it down, though labour is cheap here, coft him twenty-five 
pounds fterling: neverthelefs, much timber is exported from hence 


to the reft of the iflands. 


THE air, weather, and winds are much the fame here as at 
Canaria and Tenerife, only with this difference, that wefterly 
winds and rain are rather more frequent in Palma, the reafon of 
which 1s, that it lies more to the weftward and northward, con- 
fequently not being fo far within the verge of the north-eaft trade- 
wind as thofe iflands, is more expofed to variable winds, particu~ 
larly the fouth-weft, which. is the moft prevalent wind in the. 
latitudes adjacent to thofe of the north-eaft trade.. 


As to the climate here, and in Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera,. 
and Hierro, a perfon will find great difference, according as he 
lives near the fea-fhore, or up in the mountains; for in the. 
months of. July, Auguft, and September, the heat is fomewhat in- 
tolerable near the fea-fhore, when there is a calm; but when the 
heat is fo great on the fea-coaft, the air is quite frefh and plea- 
fant on the mountains. In the middle of winter, the habitations 
far up.in the mountains, near the clouds, are exceffively cold; the 

natiyes, 
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natives keep fires burning in their houfes all the day long, which 
is never done below, near the fea, for there they ufe fire only in 
their kitchens. Were the inhabitants of the city of Laguna to 
have the leaft idea of the pleafure of the focial winter fire, they 
would no doubt build chimneys in their houfes, for in that 
place the weather is raw and cold in that feafon : hail frequently 
falls in this place ; and fome of the oldeft of the prefent inhabitants. 
remember a great fnow falling upon the plain, where it remained. 
for fome days. 


For eight months of the year the fummits of all the Canary | 
Iflands,, Lancerota and Fuertaventura excepted, are generally, 
covered. with. fnow.. | 


On viewing Palma at the diftance of three leagues off at fea,. 
one would imagine that the mountains were full of gutters, or beds 
of torrents of rain-water; but thefe only appear little, being high 
up, confequently at a great diftance off; but when one approaches 
near, he finds them to be large valleys or hollows, abounding 
with wood. 


Tuis ifland has-not been exempted from volcanos, the effects 
of which are ftill to be feen in almoft every part of it; for the 
channels where the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined: 
ftones and afhes ran, are eafily diftinguifhed.. In the memory* 

) of- 


* Nunno de Perna, in his Hiftorical Memoirs, fays,. that on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1677, a little after fun-fet, the earth fhook for thirteen leagues, with a 
frightful noife, that lafted five days, during which the earth opened in feveral places ; . 
but the greateft gap was upon that called Mont aux Chevres, a mile and 4 
half from the fea, fram whence proceeded a great fire, which caft up ftones and pieces 
ef rock. The like happened in feveral places thereabouts ; and in lefs than a quarter 
of an hour it'made twenty-eight gaps about the foot of the mountain, which vomited ° 
abundance of flames and. burning ftones.. It took its courfe over the plain of Los: 


Gainos,., 
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of fome of the oldeft inhabitants living in the year 1750, one of 
thofe fiery rivers ran down from the mountains toward the town 
of Santa Cruz, and emptied itfelf into the fea about a mile to the 
northward of the town. No confiderable earthquake hath hap- 
pened in thofe iflands for fome years paft, but now and then they 
have fome flight fhocks: ‘they had fome at the time of the me- 
morable earthquake at Lifbon, but they were {carce perceptible : 
only the fudden flux and reflux of the fea was evident enough, 
at Porto de Luz, in Canaria, where the fea went about a mile 
back, and remained there for fome time. The people of Palma 
at that time feeing a wreck lying upon the ground, which the 
water had left bare, fome of them were fo bold as to go to it, but 
the fea fuddenly returning, {wept them all away. A boatman at 
Port Orotava told me, that on the day of the Lifbon earthquake, 
his boat was hauled up on the beach, and he was leaning upon 
it, converfing with fome fifhermen on the ftrand, when all on a 
fudden the fea floated his boat, and wetted him and his companions 
to the middle ; then retiring a great way back, it returned again, 
but not with fuch violence as at firft; and fo continued ebbing 
and flowing for the fpace of an hour: they were all aftonithed 
at this ftrange phanomenon ; but when they received the news of 
the deftruction at Lifbon, my boatman {wore folemnly that he. 
never would work on All-faints day again while he lived; «* Which 
“* oath, added he, I intend moft religioufly to obferve.” 


THE black fhining fand which we throw upon writing toprevent 
blotting, is found in many places on the fhore of this and the other 


‘Cainos, and ran with violence towards the Holy Fountain; but coming near the 
brink of the great defcent, turned to the right, and forced its way towards the Old 
Port, where the Spaniards landed when they made themfelves mafters of this ifland. 
He adds, that on the 20th of November following, there was a fecond eruption of 
the Mont aux Chevres, from whence came forth ftones and fire, with great earth- 
quakes and thunders, for feveral days, fo that black cinders were taken up at feven 
leagues diftance, the adjacent lands were entirely deftroyed, and the inhabitants 
forced to quit their habitations. 


5 iflands. 
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iflands. It feems to have been thrown out of volcanos; andis certainly _ 
the moft perfec iron, for the magnet orload-ftone will, when held 
near it, lick up every grain, leaving nothing behind. I have been 
told that fome experiments have been publicly made, with- 
out effect, to turn this fand into bar-iron: yet I am credibly in- 
told that a gentleman in London underftands this fecret, and 
has a-cafe of razors made of this fame black fhining fand. 


C H A P. XII. 
Of the Tland of Gomera. 


HE middle of Gomera lies fouth-weft from Point Teno, in: 
Tenerife, about fix leagues diftance. The principal town. 

is fituated clofe by the fea-fhore, in the bottom or cod of a bay,. 
where fhipping lie land-locked from all winds, except the fouth- 
eaft. Here you may moor at a convenient diftance from the 
fhore, from feven fathoms water to fifteen ; but as the land-wind. 
frequently blows hard, it is neceflary for a fhip to moor with a 
large {cope of cable, otherwife fhe will be in danger of being 
blown out of the bay. The fea here is generally fo {mooth, 
that boats may land on the beach without danger. On the north 
fide of the bay is a cove, where fhips of any burthen may hauk 
elofe to the fhore (which is a high and perpendicular cliff), and. 
there heave down, clean, or repair. When boats cannot land on. 
“the beach, on account of the furf, they put afhore at this cove, 
from whence there is a path-way, along the face of the cliff, to. 
the town; but it is fo narrow that two perfons cannot walk. 
a-breaft: near the end of this road is a gate, which is always 
fhut after fun-fet, or when it turns dark, and then no man can. 
pafs that way. About a ftone’s throw from the beach begins the 
principal ftreet of the town, and from. thence runs ftrait inland.. 
‘Ehe: 
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The town is called La Villa de Palmas, i. e. the Town of Palms, 
becaufe of the number of palm-trees growing there. It has a 
church and convent of Friars, with about one hundred and fifty 
private houfes, moft of which are but mean and fmall. It is 
well fupplied with good water, which the inhabitants draw from 
wells in every part of the town. In the winter-feafon, a large 
rivulet, from the mountains, empties itfelf into the port. On 
the fouth fide of the mouth of this rivulet ftands an old round 
tower, which was built by Don Miguel Peraza, the firft Count 
of Gomera; and on the top of the perpendicular cliff, on the north 
fide of the cove, is a chapel, and a battery of a few pieces of 
cannon for the defence of the port. As I have loft the journals 
of the voyages in which I touched here, I cannot be fo particular 
in giving directions to find this excellent port as I could with ; 
but, to the beft of my remembrance, the land that forms the 
north point of the bay, is the moft foutherly point of land on the 
eaft fide of Gomera, that can be feen from Point Teno in Tenerife. 
That land, when one is to the northward of it, at about a league 
diftance, bears a great refemblance to the Ram-head, near Ply- 
mouth-found. In going into the bay it is neceflary to ftand clofe in 
with this point, for the land-wind is commonly too fcanty for a 
fhip to fetch the proper anchoring-place ; for that reafon it is 
better to come in with the fea-breeze, which generally begins to 
blow here about noon. | 


_ Tue beft place for a fhip-to lie here, is where a full view may 
be had along through the main ftreet of the town, and at about the 
diftance of a cable’s length from the beach: it is neceffary to 
moor as foon as poffible, becaufe of eddy-winds that fometimes 


blow in the bay. 


Gomera, though not fo large and populous as Palma, is a con- 


fiderable ifland; for many rivulets flow from its craggy mountains, 
and 
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and water the narrow valleys; in fhort, in every part of the ifland 
water may be found by digging the ground tq. about the depth of 
five or fix feet. Among the fountains that abound here, the fol- 
lowing are moft efteemed, vie. Chemele, Tegoay, and lx Fuchte 
del Conde, i. e: the Court's Fountain. No pines ‘grow here, but 
many .other kinds of trees, particularly barbufanos*, mocanes, 
favines, adernos, vinatigos, files, palms, with a great number of 
maftick-trees, which yield abundance of the gum of that. name. 


THE produee of this land is much the fame with that of Te- 
nerife, Canaria, or Palma. The natives have generally juft corn 
enough for their own ufe, and feldom import nor export any. In 
this particular Gomera refembles Gran Canaria, having almoft 
every neceffary within. itfelf, and therefore {tands in -need of little 


_or nothing from abroad; for corn, wine, roots, fruit, honey, 


+ 


cattle, and fowls-f are here in great plenty : and was there en- 
couragement in Gomera for induftry, the natives could eafily ma- 
nufacture enough of their own wool and raw filk fufficient te 
clothe themfelves: and here is ftone, lime, timber, and all other 


materials fit for building, excepting iron. 


. Tue Gomeran wine in general is wweak,. poor, and. fharp,. there- 
fore unfit for exportation ; yet fome of it, when two years old, 


_ excels the very beft Madeira wine in tafte and flavour, although it 


is in colour fair as water, and weak as{mall beer. I brought fome 
dozens of this wine to London, where I fhewed it to fome people 
as a great curiofity; but they did not.relith it, for the Englith 
.efteem no weak wine, let its tafte and flavour be. ever fo delicate. 
The wine-merchants in France, — Portugal, and fome other 


* The wood of the barbufano is fomething as mahogany o blacker ; when 
green it ftinks moft abominably. 
+ There are.no turkeys in Gomera. 


Nn places, 
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places, knowing this, take care to mix brandy even with the 
ftrongeft wines which they fend to England. 


Besipes the animals. common in the reft of the iflands, here: 
is. plenty of deer, which were originally brought hither from Bar- 
bary. More mules are bred in Gomera than in. any of the feven-_ 
iflands; but I do not remember to have feen any camels here: 
Neither fnakes. or ferpents are found in any of the Canary Iflands 
except Gomera; but I have no reafon to believe, by any thing 
I could Jearn, that they are venomous or do any harm, 


C H A PP. XIiIl. 
Of the Tfland of Hierro.. 


WHAHIS ifland is about fifteen leagues in circumference, and five: 

in breadth. It rifes. fteep and craggy from the fea, on all 
fides, for above a league, in fuch a manner as to render the af- 
cent very difficult and fatiguing : after travelling this league, the 
reft of the ifland will be found to be telerably level and fruitful, 
for itabounds with many kinds of trees and fhrubs, particularly pines,, 
brefos, favines, laurels, palos blancos, adernos, barbufanos, ace- 
vinos, mocanes, retamas, beech, efcobones (of which the Spa- 
niards make, brooms or befoms),, and fome palms ; but no gum-- 
dragon-trees grow here. | 


Tuis ifland produces better grafs, herbs, and flowers than any- 

of the other iflands,. fo that bees thrive and multiply here ex- 
tremely, and make excellent honey. The wine of Hierra 
is poor, weak, and bad, infomuch that the natives are obliged to. 
diftil the greateft part of it into brandy. There are: only. 
three fountains of water in the whole ifland, one of them is called: 
Acof, 
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Acof *, which in the language of the ancient inhabitants fignifies 
River; aname, however, which does not feems to have been given 
it on account of its yielding much water, for in that refpeét it 
hardly deferves the name of a fountain. More to the northward 
is another, called Hapio; and in the middle of the ifland is 
a fpring, yielding a ftream about the thicknefs of a man’s finger. 
This laft was difcovered in the year 1565, and is called the Foun- 
tain of Anton Hernandez. On account of the fcarcity of water, 
the fheep, goats, and {wine here do not drink in the fummer, | 
but are taught to dig up the roots of fern, and chew them to 
quench their thirft. The great cattle are watered at thofe foun- 
tains, and at.a place where water diftils from the leaves of a tree. 
Many writers have made mention of this famous tree ;. fome in 
fuch a manner as to make it appear miraculous: others again deny 
“the exiftence of any fuch tree, among whom is Father Feyjoo, a 
modern Spanifh author, in his Theatro Critico. But he, and 
thofe who agree with him in this matter, areas much miftaken as 
. they who would make it appear to be miraculous. This is the only 
ifland of all the Canaries which I have not been in; but [I- 
have failed with natives of Hierro, who when queftioned about 
the exiftence of this tree, anfwered in the affirmative. 


‘Tue author of the. Hiftory of the Difcovery and Conquett has 
Biven us a particular account of it, which I thall relate here 
at large. 


«¢ Tue diftri@ in which this tree ftands is called Tigulahe, 
—* near to which, and in the cliff or fteep rocky afcent that fur- 
** rounds the whole ifland, is a narrow gutter or gulley, which com= 
** mences at the fea, and continues to the fummit of the cliff, 
‘¢ where it joins or coincides with a valley, which is terminated 


© In the Azanaga diale@ of the Lybian tongue, A(cif fignifies a River. 
Na 2 : by 
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« by the fteep front of a rock. On the top of this roek grows 

* a tree, called, in the language of the ancient inhabitants, 
« Garfe, i.e. Sacred or Holy Tree, which for many years has 
been preferved found, entire, and frefh. Its leaves conftantly 
diftil fuch a quantity of water as is fufficient to furnifh drink: 
to every living creature in Hierro; nature having provided this 
remedy for the drought of the ifland. It is fituated about a | 
league and a half from the fea.’ Nobody knows of what fpe- 

cies it is, only that it is called Til. It is diftin@ from other 
trees, and ftands by itfelf ; the circumference of the trunk is- 
about twelve fpans, the diameter four, and in height from the. 
ground to the top of the higheft branch forty {fpans: the cir- 
cumference of all the branches together. is one hundred and. 
twenty feet.. The branches are thick and extended ; the Jowett 
commence about the height of an ell from the ground. Its. 
fruit refembles the acorn, and taftes fomething like the kernel of 


*¢ apine-apple *, but is fofter and more aromatic. The leaves of 


ta) 


un 


&% 


this tree refemble thofe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and. 
more curved ; they come forth in a ‘perpetual -fucceffion, fo that. 
the tree always remains green: Near to it grows a thorn, which 
faftens on many of its branches and interweaves with them ;. 
and at a {mall diftance from the Garfe are fome beech-trees, 
brefos, and thorns.. On the north fide of the trunk are two. 
large tanks or. cifterns of rough ftone, or rather one ciftern 

divided, each half being twenty feet {quare, and fixteen {pans 

in depth.. One of thefe contains water. for the drinking of the. 
inhabitants, and the other that which they ufe for their cattle, . 
wafhing, and fuch like purpofes. Every morning, near this. 
part of the ifland, a cloud or mift arifes from the fea, which the 


* Not the anana, but the fir or pine-tree pear, nut, or apple. Thofe.of Britain 
have nothing in them; but the pine-apples in Spain, and fome other countries, con- 


tain a kernel of an agreeable: tafte. 


— fouth'. 
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« fouth and eafterly winds force againft the fore-mentioned fieep 


6¢ 


cliff; fo that the cloud, having no vent but by the gutter, gra- 
dually afcends it, and from thence advances flowly to the extre- 


-mity of the valley, where it is {topped and checked by the front 


of the rock which terminates the valley, and then refts upon the 
thick leaves and wide-{preading branches of the tree, from. 


whence it diftils in drops during the remainder of the day, un- 


til it is at length exhaufted,. in the fame manner that we fee 
water drip-from the leaves of trees after a heavy fhower of rain. 
This diftiHlation is not peculiar to the garfe, or til, for the 
brefos, which grow near it, likewife drop water; but their 
leaves being ‘but few and narrow, the quantity is fo trifling, 
that though the natives fave fome of it, yet they make little or 
no account of any but what. diftils from the til; which, to- 
gether with the water of fome fountains, and what is faved in 
the winter-feafon, is fufficient to ferve them and their flocks. — 
This tree yields moft water in thofe-years when the Levant or 
eafterly winds have prevailed for a continuance ;- for by thefe 
winds only, the clouds or mifts are drawn hither from the fea.. 
A perfon lives on the {pot near which this tree grows, who is 
appoited -by the Council to take care of it.and its water, and. 
is allowed a houfe to live in, with a certain falary. He every. 
day diftributes to each family of the diftri€t, feven pots or vef- 
fels full of water, befides what he gives to the principal people. 


of the ifland.” 


Wuertuer the tree which yields water at this prefent time. 


be the fame as that mentioned in the above defcription, I cannot. 
pretend to determine, but it is probable there has been a fucceflion 
ef them; for Pliny, defcribing the Fortunate Iflands, fays, ‘In. 


€£ 


C4 4 


the mountains of Ombrion are trees, refembling the plant 
ferula, from which water may be procured by preffure: what 
3 ~=~** comes: 
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+é comes from the black kind is bitter, but that which the white 
yields is {weet and potable.” 


‘Trees yielding water are not peculiar to the ifland of Hierro, 
for travellers inform us of one of the fame kind in the ifland of 
St. Thomas, in the bight or gulph of Guinea. In Cockburn’s 
Voyages we find the following account of a dropping tree near the 
mountains of Vera Paz, in America. 


** On the morning of the fourth day we came out on a large 
‘¢ plain, where were great numbers of fine deer; and in the 
«* middle ftood a tree of unufual fize, {preading its branches over 
«¢ a vaft compafs-of ground. Curiofity led us up to it: we had 
“« perceived, at fome diftance off, the ground about it to be wet, 
«¢ at which we began to be fomewhat furprifed, as well-knowing 
s¢ there had no rain fallen for near fix months paft, according to 
<* the certain courfe of the feafon in that latitude ; that it was im- 
‘* poffible to be occafioned by the fall of dew on the tree, we 
«* were convinced by the fun’s having power to exhale away all 
«¢ moifture of that nature a few minutes after its rifing. At laft, to 
‘* our great amazement as well as joy, we faw water dropping, 
<¢ or as it were diftilling, faft from the end of every leaf of this 
*¢ wonderful (nor had it been amifs if I had faid miraculous) — 
** trees at leaft it was fo with refpect to us, who had been 
_ € labouring four days through extreme heat, without receiving 
«¢ the leaft moifture, and were now almoft expiring for the want 
46 of it. 


*¢ WE could not help looking on this as liquor fent from heaven 
* to comfort and fupport us under great extremity. We catched 
«* what we could of it in our hands, and drank very plentifully of 
“« it, and liked it fo well that we could hardly prevail with our- 
7 s¢ felves 

I 
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« {elves to give over. A matter of this nature could not but excite: 
‘s us to make the ftricteft obfervations concerning it, and accord-- 
‘< ingly we ftaid under the tree near three hours, and found we: 
“ could not fathom its body-in five times. We obferved the foik 
« where it grew to be very ftony; and, upon the niceft enquiry: 
<¢ we could afterwards make, both of the natives of the country: 
« and the Spanifh. inhabitants, we could: not learn there was any: 
« fuch tree known throughout New Spain, nor perhaps all Ame= 
‘«¢ rica over: but I do no relate this as a prodigy in nature, be+ 
‘ caufe I am: not philofopher enough to afcribe any-natural caufe 
‘¢. for it ;- the learned may, perhaps, give fubftantial reafon in na- 
‘‘. ture, for what appeared ta us.as a. great and marvelous fecret.” 


Iz I am not.miftaken, there: is only one parifh church in the: 
whele ifland,. aud no confiderable town. ‘The port-or anchoring-. 
place.I.am.not-acquainted with, having never been there ;. but am 
informed it-is an open road,. and but little. frequented, excepting 
by. boats and {math barks.. 


As I have now. given fome defcriptiomr of all thie Camary Iflands; . 
_ Lhhall proceed to defcribe the manners and cuftoms of the natives; 
their trade, policy, &c.. But before I- enter on that.fubjed,. 
will not be improper to give fome account of the iflands, rather. 
rocks, called the Salvages ; becaufe by. fome they. are reckoned. 
as part of the Canary Iflands. They. lie: twenty-feven leagues. 
north from. Point Nago in. Tenerife. The chief ifland is high: 
and rocky, and is about a league in.circumference. Three or four: 
Ieagues fouth-weft from this ifland. is another,. which refembles. 
the largeft Needle rock at the weft end of the Ifle of Wight. Be- 
tween thofe iflands are many rocks and fands,, fome of which are. 
above and others under water ; therefore it is dangerous,. for thofe: 
who are:not well acquainted with thofe iflands,.to approach them, 
except: 
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except on the eaft fide of the. great ifland. I have failed paft it 
this way, within the diftance of a ftone’s throw. People’ who 
come to this ifland, anchor fomewhere on the fouth-eaft fide. 
It produces nothing but orchilla-weed. Here are great plenty. of 
- cormorants, or fea-fowls refembling them. Some barks and 
boats from the Canary Iflands frequent the Salvages in the f{ummer 
in queft of wrecks and thofe fea-fowls. They catch the young 
‘in their nefts, kill and falt them, and then carry them to Tenerife 
for fale. The Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the Portu- 
gueze, who reckon them as dependent on the ifland of Madeira, 
and although they fcarcely ever vifit them, yet they will not allow _ 
the Spaniards to gather orchilla-weed there. Some years ago a few 
fifhermen went thither in a bark from Tenerife, in queft of 
wrecks; but not finding any, they went afhore and gathered about 
half atonof orchilla-weed. When this was known at Madeira, 
the Portugueze made complaint thereof to the Governor-general 
of the Canary Iflands, and would not be fatisfied till the poor 
mafter of the bark was thrown into prifon, where he remained a 
Jong time. The Portugueze, in this affair, behaved fomewhat like 
the Englifh, who will neither be at the trouble to catch fith in 
what they call their own feas, nor fuffer others to catch them, . 
‘without complaining of it asa matter of tranfgreffion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV, 


Of the Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Gomera, and Hierro ; 
their Perfons, Drefs, and Buildings. 


W E have already fhewn, in the Hiftory of the Difcovery and 
Conquett.of thefe iflands, who were the firft inhabitants 
thereof, and in what manner the Spaniards and other Europeans 
incorporated with them, fo as that thefe different nations became 
at length one people. 


Tue defcendants of this mingled nation are naw denominated 
Spaniards, and ufe no other language than the Caftillian : the 
gentry {peak it in perfection, but the peafants, who inhabit the 
remote parts of the iflands, in a manner almoft unintelligible to 
ftrangers; their pronunciation being fach as not unaptly to be 
compared to a man talking with fomething in his mouth, 


Tue natives here are of a {pare habit of body, middle fized, to~ 
lerably well fhaped, have good features, and complexions more 
deeply fwarthy than thofe of the natives of the fouthern parts of 
Spain: but they have fine large fparkling black eyes, which give 
a vivacity and dazzling luftre to the countenance, infomuch that in 
my opinion there are as many hand{fome people to be found here 
(in proportion to the number of inhabitants) asin England. For 
the Englifh, though excelling all the people f have feen in fine- 
nefs and frefhnefs of complexion, yet their countenances in general 
are dull and unmeaning, when compared with thofe of the natives 
of the Canary Iflands: yet, upon the whole, it muft be owned 
that the old people here look more like demons than the human 
kind. - “a 
Oo THE 
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Tue peafants are cloathed after the modern fafhion of the 
Spaniards, which is much the fame with the habit of the com- 
mon people in England, only with this difference, that here the 
natives, when dreffed, wear long: cloaks inftead of upper coats.; 
but the peafants of Canaria ufe,, inftead of the cloak, an upper gar- 
ment faftened about the middle by a fath or girdle. ‘This garment 
is white, long, and narrow, having a neck like an Englith riding- 
coat, and is made of the wool of their own fheep. All the lower 
fort of people in the{e iflands wear their awn hair, which is black, 
and generally buthy; they let it grow to a great length, and,. 
when they drefs, comb it out in fuch a manner, that the fathion of 
wearing hair at prefent here, feems to be the fame as that which 
prevailed in England in the reign of King James I. ‘They tuck. 
the hair of the right fide of the head behind the right ear. | 


THE gentlemen, inftead of their-own hair, wear white perukes,,, 
which form an odd contraft to their dufky complexions. They 
never put on their perukes, upper coats, or {words, but when. 
they pay formal vifits, walk in proceffions, or go to church on high 
feftivals: at other times their habit is a linen night-cap, bordered 
or ruffled with cambrick or lace,. and above it a broad-brimmed’ 
hat flouched,. and, inftead of a coat, a. long wide camb-. 
let cloak of a raifin or black colour. They never wear an: 
upper coat without a fword, and generally. walk with the hat un- 
‘der the arm. 


Tue womenof thelowerrank wear on their heads a coarfe linen. 
gauze, which falls down upon their fhoulders ; they pin it together. 
under the chin, fo that the lower part ferves as a handkerchief to. 
cover the neck and breafts.. Above this (when they go abroad) they, 
wear.a broad-brimmed hat flouched, ‘to thelter their faces from the 
{un; and on their fhoulders a mantle of baife, flannel, or fay. ‘They 

3. ufe_ 
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nfe no flays, but inftead of them a fhort tight jacket, laced before. 
They wear many petticoats, which make them appear uncom - 
monly bulky ; but the poor people who live in towns, wear veils 
when they walk the ftreets; thefe are made of black fay, and in 
the form of two petticoats, one above the other: when they go 
abroad, they take the upper fold and bring it over the head, 
wrapping it fo clofe about them that no part of the face is feen 
but one eye; thus they behold every body they meet, without 
being known, for all their veils are of the fame colour and ftuff, — 


except thofe of the ladies, which are made of filk. 


In Santa Cruz in the ifland ef Tenerife, and in the city of - 
Palmas.in Canaria, fome of the moft fafhionable ladies go abroad in 
their chariots, dreffed after the modes of the French and Englith ; 
but none walk the ftreets unveiled, yet the ladies now-a-days 
wvear them {fo open, that any body may difcover'the whole face, the 
neck, .and even a part of the breafts. ‘The young ladies wear ne 
cap or any thing elfe on their heads, but have.their fine long black 
hair plaited, tucked up behind, and.laid on the crown of the head, 
where it is faftened by a gold comb. They wear.no ftays, but tight 
fhort jackets, like the common people, only with this difference, that 
they are made of finer ftuff: they alfo wear mantles of {carlet cloth: 
or fine white flannel, laced with gold or filver. The moft-ex- 
penfive part of their drefs is their bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, 
‘and other jewels. | 

a | 

In thefe iflands there is {carcely to ‘be feen, even among jpeople 
of the firft rank, either a man or woman who walks with an eafy 
and graceful air. This imperfection is owing to nothin g elfe than | 
their going abroad almoft conftantly veiled, or covered with long 
cloaks, fo that the women are not known, confequently they care 
not how they walk ; and the mens motions are hid by their long 

Oo 2 cloaks: 
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cloaks : when they lay them afide, and drefs in upper coats, and 
wear f{words, canes, and perukes, with their hats under their arms, 
they make the moft ftiff, awkward, and ridiculous appearance 
imaginable. | 


"Fuose people who have been bred: in England muft not expect 

to find fuch cleanlinefs of perfon every where abroad, as in their own 
country, efpecially among the lower fort of people. Here the 
poor are remarkably loufy, and are not afhamed of it, for the wo- 
men may be feen fitting at the doors of their houfes picking the 
lice out of one another’s heads. The itch is common among all 
ranks, and they take no pains to cure it. The fame may be {aid 


of vertereal diforders, although this laft diftemper is not quite fo 
general as the firft. 


Tue food of the common people in the country is generally 
gofio, fruit, and wine, with falt-fith which is brought to thofe 
iflands from the coaft of Barbary in great abundance. Some think 
that the itch, fo frequent here, is’owing to the natives eating fo. 
‘much of that food. Freth fifh in the fummer is tolerably plenty, 
but at other times more {carce and dear. I need not here defcribe 


the food of the gentry, becaufe in all countries they live on the 
beft of what they can procure. | 


Tue houfes of the peafants and lower fort of people are of 
one ftory, and built of {tone and lime: the roofs are either thatched 
or tiled. Thefe houfes are generally neat, commodious, and clean ;. 
indeed there is little dirt or duft in. thefe iflands to make them. 
pafty, becaufe the ground is moftly rocky, and, by reafon 
of the almoft ‘continual’ fine weather, is rarely wet. The 
walls of the houfes here are built of ftone and lime, the roofs 
are covered with pantiles, and the beams, rafters, and floors are all 
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of pines. Thofe of people of rank are two ftories high, four- 
{quare, with an open-court in the middle, much like our public 
inns in England, having, like them, balconies on the infide of each 
fquare of the houfe, and which are on a level with the floor of 
the fecond ftory. The ftreet-door is placed in the middle of the 
front of the houfe; within that door is a fecond; the {pace between 
them is the breadth of the rooms of the houfe: this place is 
called La Cafa Puerta, the outer door of which is generally open all 
day long, and fhut in the evening. When you enter the inner 
door of the cafa puerta, you come to the Patio, or court-yard, 
which is large or fmall according to the fize of the houfe, and is 
generally paved with flags, pebbles, or fome other ftones. In the 
center of the court is a {quare or circular ftone wall, of about the 

height of four feet, filled with earth, in which are commonly 
planted banana, orange, or other fort of trees. All the lower 
_ ftery of each quarter of the houfe are ftore-rooms or cellars. The 
ftairs leading to the fecond ftory generally commence at the right 
or left hand corners next the door of the court as one enters it, and 
‘confift of two flights of fteps, which lead into the gallery, from 
whence one may have aecefs to any quarter of the fecond ftory, 
without going through the rooms of any of them. The principal 
apartments are commonly in that quarter of the houfe facing the 
{treet, which contains a hall, with an apartment at each end 
thereof. .Thefe rooms are the whole breadth of the quarter, and 
the hall is juft as long again as any of the apartments at its extre- 
mities. The windows of thefe rooms are formed of wooden lat- 
tices, curioufly wrought, and are all in the outfide wall, none of 
them looking inwards to the court. In the middle of the front- 
quarter of fome great houfes, on the outfide above 'the gate, and 
equal with the floor of the fecond ftory, is a balcony ; fome have: 
a gallery running from one end of the quarter to the other: but this: 
is not common on the outfide of the houfe. The apartments are 


al} 
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all white-wafhed ;. thofe at the extremities of the great hall, and 
fome of the reft, are lined with fine mats to about the height of 
five feet from the floor, which is fometimes covered with the fame 
ftuff. The fides of the windows of all the rooms are lined with 
boards, to prevent people’s cloaths from being whitened by thelime, 
becaufe the window is the place wherethey commonly fit, there be- 
ing benches on each fide of it for that purpofe; and a ftranger 1s al- 
ways conducted to the window by the mafter of the houfe, when he 
_ intends to fhew him refpect. The infide of the walls of the great 
hall, and of fome of the reft of the apartments, is hung with 
paintings, which are reprefentations of the Virgin, the twelve 
apoftles, faints, and martyrs, . generally drawn as big as the life, 
and diftinguifhed by fome particular circumftance of their hiftory ; 
for inftance, St. Peter is reprefented looking at a cock and weep- 
ing, a great bunch of keys hanging at his girdle. St. Anthony, as 
preaching to the fifhes. I do not remember to have feen one 
profane picture in any of the natives houfes, nor even a map. 
They feldom ufe curtains to their beds in thefe iflands, looking on 
them as receptacles for buggs and fleas, which abound and mul- 
tiply here exceedingly. What they chiefly ufe are mattrefies, 
which they fpread on the floor upon fine mats: befides the bed- 
linen, there is a blanket, and above that a filk quilt; the fheet, 
pillows, and quilt are generally fringed, or pinked in the very fame 
manner as the fhroud for a dead corpfe in fome parts of Europe. 


In a particular apartment in every houfe there is a place raifed a 
ftep higher than the floor, which is covered with mats or carpets; 
there the women commonly fit together upon cufhions, do their 
domettic bufinefs, and receive vifits from their own fex. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XV. 


oft the Manners, Cuftoms, and Genius of the Natives of Canaria, | 


Tenerife, Palma, Gomera, and Hierro. 


HE natives of thefeiflands, although their deportment is grave, 

are extremely quick and fenfible. The women are remark- 

able for their vivacity and fprightly converfation, which far. ex- 

ceeds that of the French,, Englifh, or other northern nations. 

This agreeable lively humour is not peculiar to the inhabitants of 

thofe iflands, but is common to thofe of the temperate countries,. 

particularly the northern part of Africa, as I fhall have occafion to 
mention in the account which I intend to give of that country. 


Tue Baronde Montefquieu has been very particular in telling us. 
what effect.the air and climate has upon the temper and genius 
of the inhabitants of different countries ; but although no atten- 
tive traveller can ever be perfuaded to agree with him in his notions. 
of thefe things, yet we may venture to affert with truth.that the 
natives of the temperate climates are naturally endowed.with more 
fenfe, penetration, and quicknefs of apprehenfion, than thofe of the 
countries fituated to the fouthward or northward of them: for, to- 
whatever caufe it.may be owing, itis certain that the northern na- 
tions, Blacks and. Indians, are a heavy, phlegmatic, and ftupid 
people, when compared with the Libyans, Arabs, Spaniards, and 
@Canarians: but this difference cannot be fo well obferved as in fuch 


of thefe people as have not had the advantages of education, but. - 


are left entirely to nature... 


THE great families in thofe iflands would be highly offended. 
if. any one: fhould tell them. that they are defcended ‘from the: 
Moors; , 


- Mey 
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Moors, or even the ancient inhabitants of thefe iflands; yet I 
imagine it would be no difficult matter to prove, that moft of their 
amiable cuftoms have been handed down to them from thofe 
people, and that they have inherited little elfe from the Gothic 
fide but barbarity. Yet the Canarian gentry, and all the Spa- - 
niards, are proud of being thought to have defcended from the 
Goths. : 


Tue gentry of thefe iflands boaft much of their birth, and 
with reafon; for they are defcended from fome of.the beft fami- 
lies in Spain. It is faid that the Count of Gomera is the true 
heir to the honours of the houfe of Medina Celi*, but is not able 
40 affert his juft title, becaufe of the great influence the prefent 
Duke has at the court of Madrid, from his immenfe fortune. 
The gentry here have fome privileges, which I cannot fpecify, 
but they are trifling. I remember when a Scots Gentleman of fa-' 
mily, a phyfician in Canaria, wanted to obtain the rank of no- 
bility in that ifland, he was obliged to produce a certificate from 
his native country, that there never had been a butcher, taylor, - 
miller, or porter in his family. This was not difficult to pro- 
cure, as he came from a remote part of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where very few follow any handicraft. It is not to 
be wondered at, that the profeffion of a butcher fhould not 
be efteemed, or that of a taylor, which laft is a profeffion rather 
too effeminate for men to be employed in ; but why millers and 
porters fhould be held in contempt, is hard to imagine; efpeci- 
ally the former, who are an inoffenfive fet of men, and ab- 
folutely neceflary mn almoft every country: it is true, indeed, that 
here they are great thieves, for each family fends its own corn to 
the mill, where, unlefs it is narrowly looked after, the muller 


* The Duke of this name is one of the Grandees of Spain. | 
generally 
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generally makes an handfome toll. I have been informed, that 
when any criminal is to fuffer death, and the proper executioner 
happens to be out of the way, the officers of juftice may feize the 
firft butcher, miller, or porter they can find, and compel him ta 
perform that difagreeable office. 


I REMEMBER that once when I touched at the ifland of Go- 
mera, to procure frefh water, I hired fome miferably poor ragged 
fifhermen to fill our water-cafks and bring them on board: fome 
time after, I went to the watering-place, to fee what progrefs 
they had made, when I found the cafks full, and all ready for 
rolling down to the beach, with the fifhermen ftanding by, con- 
. verfing together as if they had nothing to. do. I reprimanded 
them for their floth in not difpatching the bufinefs I employed 
them in; when one of them, with a difdainful air, replied, 
‘* What do you take us to be, Sir? do you imagine we are porters ? 
‘¢ no, Sir, we are feamen.” Notwithftanding all my intreaties, 
and promifes of reward, I could not prevail on any of them to 
put their hands to the cafks to roll them to the water-fide, but 
was obliged to hire porters. _ 


In another voyage I happened to have feveral Canarian feamen 
on board, among whom was a boy from Palma, who had been a 
butcher’s apprentice or fervant: the feamen would not eat with 
him for a long time, until I came to underftand it, when I obliged 
them to mefs all together, though my order was not obeyed with- 
out much grumbling and difcontent. | 


ANOTHER time, a patron of one of the Canary fifhing-boats 
came aboard our fhip, on the coaft of Barbary, and breakfafted 
with us; befides ourfelves there were then at table a Jew (our 
interpreter) and a Moor; when the patron (or mafter of the bark) 

Pp took, 
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took me afide, and gravely reprimanded me for bringing him into 
{uch bad company ; ‘‘ For (added he) although I am obliged by 
‘«* neceflity to earn my. bread by the fithery on this coaft, yet I 
«© am an old Chriftian of clean blood, and {corn to fit in company 
«¢ with many in Santa Cruz who are called Gentlemen, yet can- 
‘© not clear themfelves from the charge of having a mixture of 
«© Jewith and Moorith blood in their veins.” 


Tue gentry of thefe iflands are commonly poor, yet extremely 
polite and well bred. The peafants and labouring poor are not 

- without a confiderable thare of good manners, and have little of 
that furly rufticity which is fo common among the lower. kind of 
people in England; yet they do not feem to be abafhed or afhamed 
in prefence of their fuperiors. When a beggar afks alms of a 
gentleman, he addreffes him in this manner, ‘‘ For the love of 
«« God, Sir, pleafe to give me half a rial.” IZf the other does not 
choofe to give him any thing, he replies in a civil manner, 
« May your worfhip excufe me, for the love of God.” The fer- 
vants and common people are exceffively addicted to pilfering, for 
which they are feldom otherwife punifhed than by being turned 
off, beaten. when detected, or imprifoned for a fhort time. Rob- 
beries are feldom or eyer committed here; but murder is more 
common than in England, the natives of thefe iflands being ad- 
dicted to.revenge. I donot remember to have heard of any duels 
among them,, for they cannot comprehend how a man’s having 
courage to fight, can atone for the injury he hath done his anta- 
gonift. The confequence of killing a man here, is that the mur- 
derer flies to a church for refuge, until he can find an opportunity 
to efcape out of the country: if he had been greatly provoked or | 

injured by the deceafed, and did not kill him premeditately or in 
cold blood, he will find every body ready to affift him in his en- 
deavours to efcape, except the near relations of the murdered. 
3 perfon.. — 
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perfon. Neverthelefs quarrels are not fo frequent here as in Eng- 
land ; which may iff part be owing to the fatal confequences they 
gre attended with, or the want of coffee-houfes, taverns, or other 
public houfes; and alfo by reafon of the temperance of the gen- 
try in drinking, and their polite behaviour, with the little inter- 
courfe there is among them. ~ 


-'Tue common péople do not fight together in public like the 
Englifh ; but if one perfon offends another fo as to put him in a 
violent paffion, tlte injured party, if he is able, takes vengeance . 
on the aggreffor in the beft manner he can, without regard to what 
we call fair-play, until fuch time as he thinks he has got fuffi- 
eient fatisfaction of his body equal to the injury received: but 
quarrelling in public is looked on as highly indecent, and there- 
fore does not often happen. 


- Tue natives of thefe iflands are temperate in their eating and 
drinking. Ifa gentleman was to be feen drunk in public, it would 
be a lafting ftain on his reputation. I am informed, that the evi- 
dence of a man who can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in 
a court of juftice; therefore all people here, who have a ftrong 
inclination to wine, fhut themfelves up in their bed-chambers, 
drink their fill there, then get into bed and fleep it off. 


Tue gentry are extremely litigious, and generally entangled 
in intricate and endlefs law-fuits. I happened to be in a Notary’s 
office, in the ifland of Gomera, where obferving huge byndles 
of papers piled upon the fhelves ; I enquired of the Notary if it 
was poffible that all the law-bufinefs of that little ifland could 
{well to fuch a quantity of writings? he replied, that he had al- 
moft twice as much piled up in two cellars ; and faid there was an- 
other of his profeflion in the fame place, who had as much if not 
more: bufinefs than himfelf. 

Pp2 PEOPLE 
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Prope of all ranks in thefe iflands are of an amorous difpo- 
 fition; their notions of love are fomewhat romantic, which may 
be owing to the want of innocent freedom between the fexes ; yet: 
I never could obferve that the natives here are more jealous than 
the Englifh or French, although they have been fo reprefented by 
thofe nations. The truth of the matter is, that in every country 
cuftom has eftablifhed between the {exes certain bounds of decency 
and decorum, beyond which no perfon will go, without a bad in- 
‘tention: for inftance, freedoms are taken with women in France, 
which are there reckoned innocent ; but would not be fuffered by 
ladies in England, who have any regard for their virtue or reputa- 
tion: again, in England virtuous women. allow men to ufe fuch 
freedoms with them, as no virtuous woman in thefe iflands could 
bear with : yet in France there are no more loofe women, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, than in the Canary Iflands.. 


YouncG people here fall in love at fight, without having the 
lea{t acquaintance: with the beloved. object. When the. parties 
agree to mafry, and find their parents averfe to their union, they 
inform the Curate of the parifh of the affair,, who goes to. the 
houfe where the girl lives, demands her of her parents or guardians, 
and endeavours to. bring them. to.agree to her marriage; but if 
they will not. be perfuaded to give their confent, he takes her away, 
before their faces without their being able to hinder him, and de- 


pofits her in a nunnery, or with fome of her relations, until he. 
marries them, ? 


I am informed that it is not uncommon for a.lady here to fend 
to a man, and make him an offer. of her perfon.in an honourable 
way; if he does not think proper to accept of her offer, he keeps 
it fecret till death ; if he fhould do otherwife, he would be looked 
upon. by all people in the moft deteftable and defpicable light. 

Yung - 
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Young men are not permitted to court young girls when they. 
have no intention to marry them; for if a woman can prove that. 
a man has, in the leaft inftance, endeavoured to win her affec-- 
tions, fhe can oblige him to marry her. 


I-po not remember to have ever failed from the Canary. 
Iflands, without being ftrongly importuned to allow young fellows 
to embark with me, who were under promife of marriage, and 
wanted to forfake their miftreffes. I remember to have feen a 
man at Orotava, who,, fome years before, had lived at Gomera, 
where he courted a girl, and gained her confent to be his wife ;. 
but fuddenly repenting of what he had done, and finding-no other 
- means of getting away from her, he took the advantage of the 
firft wefterly wind, and boldly embarked in an open boat, with- 
out oars, fails, of rudder, and. launched into the ocean ;. he was 
driven before the wind and feas for two days and nights, when at 
laft he drew near the rocky fhore adjacent to Adehe in Tenerife, 
where he muft have perifhed,.had it not been for fome fifhermen. 
who perceiving his boat, went off, and brought her to a fafe har- 
bour. 


Turis law, obliging people to adhere to their love-engagements, 
like many other good laws, is abufed; for by means of it loofe 
women, who have not loft their reputation, often lay fnares to 
entrap the fimple and unwary; and worthlefs ambitious young 
men form defigns upon ladies fortunes, without having the leaft 
regard for their perfons: although it muft be owned there few. 
mercenary lovers in this part of the world, their notions of that 
paffion being too refined and romantic to admit.the.idea of making 
it {ubfervient to intereft or ambition... , 

A yvounG lady in one of thefe iflands fell deeply in leve with: 
a.gentleman, and ufed every art fhe was miftrefs of,. to captivate 

his 
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his heart, but in vain; at laft, being hurried on by the violence of 
her paflion, which rendered her quite defperate, fhe made ufe of the. 
following ftratagem to oblige him to marry her. She profecuted. 
him upon a promife of marriage, which the pretended he had: 
made to her, and fuborned witneffes who fwore they had feen 
him in: bed with her. The evidence appeared fo clear to the 
court, that, without the leaft hefitation, it gave a fentence for 
the plaintiff, compelling the defendant to marry her. With this 
unjuft fentence he was obliged to comply, though with the ut- 
moft regret; for as the lady had fhewn fo little regard for her 
reputation as to {wear falfly to her own fhame, he could look upon 
her in no other light than that of a loofe and abandoned woman : 
however he was agreeably difappointed, and had all poffible reafon. 
to believe fhe was a virgin. Being amazed at her ftrange con- 
duct, he entreated her to unravel the myftery of her unaccountable 
behaviour; ‘* For (faid he) you muft be fenfible that I am tnno- 
. * cent of what you have fworn againft me.” She frankly owned: 
the whole affair, and added for an excufe, that fhe would rather 
have lived in hell, than not to have obtained the -objeét of her 


love. Upon this declaration he generoufly sorgave her, and they 
_ afterwards lived happily together. 


GENERALLY fpeaking, there are more unhappy marriages here, 
than in thofe countries where young people have more accefs to be 
acquainted with one another’s difpofitions before they agree to live 
together for life. In countries where innocent freedoms fubfitt 
between the fexes, lovers are generally not fo blinded with paffion, 
that they cannot perceive their miftreffes are mortal, and partake of 
human frailty, confequently refolve to put up with fome failings: 


but this thought never enters into the imagination of a romantic 
lover. 


| GENTLEMEN 
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_ GENTLEMEN here get up by day-break, or at fun-rifing, and 
commonly go.to church foon after, to hear mafs; at eight or nine 
in the morning they breakfaft on chocolate. The ladies feldom 
go to mafs before ten o'clock in the forenoon; but the women- 
fervants generally attend it about fun-rifing. At the elevation of 
the hoft, which is commonly a little before noon, the bells toll, 
when all the men who happen to be in the ftreets, or within. 
hearing of them, take off their hats, and fay, ** I adore thee and 
‘* praife thee, body and blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift, fhed on 
«s the tree of the crofs, to wafh the fins of the world.” . 


AT noon every body goes home to dinner, when all the ftreet- 
doors are fhut until three in the afternoon. In gentlemen’s houfes, 
the firft difh which is put on the table contains foup, made of 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, carrots, turneps, potatoes, peas, 
onions, faffron, &c. all ftewed together: when it is poured 
into the difh, they put in it thin flices of bread. The fecond 
courfe confifts of roafted meat, &c. The third is the olio, or ingre- 
dients of which the foup was made. After which comes the defert,. : 
confifting of fruit and {weetmeats. The company drink freely 
of wine, or wine and water, all the tume of dinner; but no wine 
after the cloth is removed. When they drink to one another, they 
fay, ** Your health, Sir;” or, “ Madam, your health.” The 
anfwer is, ‘* May you live a thoufand years;” and fometimes, 
«¢ Much good may it do you.” Immediately after dinner, a large 
heavy, hallow, filver difh, filled with water, is put upon the table, 
when the whole company all at once put their hands into the water, 
and wath ; after which a fervant ftands at the lower end of the 
table, and repeats the following benediction : ** Bleffed and praifed 
‘s be the moft holy facrament of the altar and the clear and pure 
«* conception of the moft holy Virgin, conceived in grace fron; 
«« the firft inftant of her natural exiftence. Ladies and gentle- 

“* MEN,, 
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¢ men, much good may it do you.” So making a low bow to 
the company, he retires; when they rife, and each goes to his 
apartment, to take a nap for about an hour; this is called the 
Siefto, and is very beneficial in a warm climate; for after one 
awakes from it, he finds himfelf refrefhed and fit to go about his 
affairs with {pirit : yet the medical gentlemen here condemn this’ 
cuftom, and fay it 1s pernicious to the conftitution ; but how can 
a thing be prejudicial to health, that nature compels a man to? 
for in hot countries there is no avoiding a fhort nap after dinner, 
without doing violence to nature, efpecially where people get up 


by day-break. 


Tue gentry feldom give an entertainment without having a 
Friar for one of the guefts, who is generally the Confeffor to 
fome of the family. Some of thefe people, on thofe occafions, 
take much upon them, and behave with great freedom, or rather 
ill manners; yet the mafter of the houfe and his guefts do not 
choofe to rebuke them, but let them have their own way. I hap- 
pened once to go to dine at a gentleman’s houfe in one of the 
iflands, when a Francifcan Friar was one of the guefts ; we had 
{carce begun to eat, when the Friar afked me if I was a Chriftian? 
I replied, ‘<I hope fo.” Then he defired me to repeat the Apoftles 
Creed. I anfwered, that I knew nothing about it. Upon this 
he ftared me full in the face, and faid, ‘* O thou black afs!” 
I afked him what he meant by treating me in that manner? he 
an{wered only by repeating the fame abufe. The mafter of the 
houfe endeavoured, but in vain, to perfuade him to give over. 
As at that time I did not underftand Spanith fo well as to exprefs 
myfelf fluently, I rofe up, and told the mafter of the houfe, I faw 
he was not able to protect me from infults at his own table: then 
taking my hat, I went away. 


In 
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In the morning and evening vifits, guefts are prefented with 
chocolate and fweetmeats; but in the fummer evenings with 
{now-water. People here fup between eight and nine, and retire 
to reft foon after. 


C HA P. XVI. 


Of the ‘iit: of the Inhabitants of the Canary Iflands; and of 
the State of Learning among them. 


BRAS of the Canary Iflands, and every town or village in it, 
has fome particular faint for its patron, whofe day is cele- 
brated as a feftival by a particular fervice in the church, wer a 
fermon is preached in honour of the faint. 


On thefe occafions the ftreet near the church is ftrewed with 
leaves of trees, flowers, &c. a great number‘ of wax tapers are 
lighted, and a confiderable quantity of gunpowder expended in fire- 
works. The money neceflary for defraying the expence of thefe 
feftivals, is commonly raifed by a contribution among the pa- 
rifhioners. On the eve of that day there is generally a kind of 
fair, to which the people of the adjacent country flock, and fpend 
the greateft part of the night in jollity and dancing to the found of 
the guittar, accompanied by the voices of the dancers, and of thofe 
who play on that inftrument. Many forts of dances are practifed 
here, particularly Zarabands and Folias, which are flow dances ; 
the tune they always play to the laft-mentioned, is the fame with 
that which we call Joy to great Cefar, &c. The quick dances are 
the Canario, Fandango, and Zapateo: the firft of thefe was the 
dance ufed by the ancient Canarians; the fecond is that which is 
now moftly practifed by the vulgar; and the laft is much 
the fame with our hornpipe. 


Qg SOME 
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Some of thefe dances may be called dramatic, for the-men fing 
verfes to their partners, who anfwer them in the fame manner. 
Thefe iflanders have commonly excellent voices, and there are 
but few of them who cannot play on the guittar.. : 


On the feaft of the tutelar faintsof Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma, 
plays are acted in the ftreets for the amufement of the multi- 
_ tude ;. but as the performers are not attors by profeffion,. being 
fome of the inhabitants of the place who have a natural turn that 
way, it cannot be expected they fhould attain to any degree of ex~ 
cellence in thefe exhibitions. 


Every family of eminence has its particular faint er patron,. 
to whofe honour a feftival is held at a great expence: on fuch occa- 
fions the gentry vie with one another in coftly entertainments and. 


fplendor. 


Tue diverfions among the yulgar, befides finging, playing on: 
the guittar, and dancing, are wreftling, cards, quoits, and throw- 
ing a ball through a ring, which is placed at a great diftance off. 


Tue gentry frequently take the air on horfeback: and the 
ladies, when obliged to travel, ride on affes ;. and ufe, inftead of 
a faddle,. a fort of chair, which is very commodious. The prin- 
cipal roads in thefe iflands are paved with pebble {tones of the 
fame kind with thofe ufed in the ftreets of London.. 


THERE are a few chariots in the city of Palmas in Canaria, the- 
town of Santa Cruz and the city of Laguna in Tenerife ; but they 
are kept more for thew than utility, for the roads here are fteep 
and rocky, and therefore unfit for wheel-carriages: they are all 
drawn by mules. 


4, THE 
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Tue peafants, efpecially thofe of Gomera, have an art of teap- 
ing from rock to rock, when they travel : the method is this; 
a man carries a long pole or ftaff, with an iron fpike at the end 
of it; and when he wants to defcend from one rock to another, 
he aims the point of his pole at the place where he intends to’ 
light, throws himfelf towards it, and pitches the end of the pole fo 
as to bring it to a perpendicular, and then flides down gently up- 
on it to the ground. © 


Tue Englith and other foreigners in the Canary Iflands, com- _ 
plain much of the want of good phyficians and furgeons, and not 
without caufe; for what other reafon can be affigned. for the na- 
tives being fo over-run with the itch and venereal diforders, which 
might be fo eafily eradicated ? 


Tue difeafes moft predominant here, befides the above men- 
tioned, are the T'abardilla, or {potted fever ; and the Flatos, a windy 
diforder affecting the bowels, ftomach, and head. The palfy is 
frequent here, and prevails moftly among the aged. The ague is a 
diforder peculiar to the ifland of Gomera, for it is {carcely known 
in the other iflands. A few of the natives are afflicted with the 
leprofy : as it is reckoned incurable, there is an hofpital at Gran 
Canaria, fet apart for the reception of the unhappy fufferers by 
that loathfome diftemper. The moment a man of fortune is 
adjudged to bea leper, his whole effects are feized for the ufe of the 
hofpital, without leaving any part for the fuppert of his family ; 
but poor people who are infeted with this diforder, are left to fub- 
fift the beft way they can, or perifh in the ftreets. The Diretors 
of the hofpital are the fole judges of the leprofy, from whofe deter- 
mination there is no appeal. 

\ 

Tue children here are taught in the convents readin g, writing, 

Latin, arithmetic, logic, and fome other branches of philofophy. 
Qq2 Greek 
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Greek is never learned bere, not even by the ftudents in divinity. 
The Latin authors which {cholars read are the claffics. 


HAPPENING to be in company with one of the moft learned 
ftudents of all the iflands, he examined me particularly concerning 
the ftate of learning in England, and what branch of it was moft 
in efteem there: after fatisfying him in thofe particulars, I enquired. 
in my turn what ftudies prevailed in thefe iflands; he replied, that 
jurifprudence ahd logic were thofe moft efteemed, but chiefly 
the latter, which was his favourite ftudy. When he found I had 
not learned it, he reprimanded me for want of tafte, and informed: 


me that my countryman Duns Scotus was the beft logician that ever 
the world produced. 


Tne natives of the Canary Iffands have a genius for poetry, and 
compofe verfes of different meafures, which they fet to mufic. 
I have feen fome fongs there, which would be greatly efteemed in 
_ any country where a tafte for poetry prevails. I once had in my: 

poffeffion fome fatirical verfes, compofed by the Marquis de San. 
André, of Tenerife, which were moft excellent, and inferior to 


none I have yet feen, although he was no lefs than feventy-five: 
years of age when he wrote them. 


Tue books moft commonly read by the laity are the lives of 
{faints and martyrs. Thefe performances are ftuffed with legends 
and curious fables. Thomas 4 Kempis and the Devout Pilgrim are 
in every library here, and are much admired.. The firft of thefe is 
fo well known:in England, that I have no occafion tofay any more 
of it. The Devout Pilgrim is a defcription of a journey to the Holy 
Land, with an account of every thing there worthy of a pilgrim’s 
notice; to which are added particular inftructions and advice to. 
thofe who undertake that j asia As our Methodifts and other- 


religious 
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religious fects in England look on the Roman Catholics as a people. 
void of fuch fort of piety as they value themfelves upon, and of 

which they make their boaft, although it confifts in nothing elfe 
than high-founding words; I fay, becaufe they defpife the Roman 
Catholics, let them read the following extraé&t from the Devout 
Pilgrim. 


Our author having given directions to thofe who may be de- 
firous to undertake a journey to the Holy Land, {ets the example 
of two pilgrims before their eyes, which, fays he, you ought to 
copy. ‘* One of thefe pilgrims, after having vifited the greater 
«¢ part of the holy places, came to the moft holy mount of Cal- 
« yary. Seeing himfelf in that moft precious and. holy. place, 
<¢ with a moft fervent and compaflionate love beheld and con- 
‘«* templated Chrift our Redeemer, faftened and hanging on the 
«© crofs, fhedding his blood through the fiwe divine fountains — 
« of feet, hands, and fide, his whole body wounded, and his. 
«« divine head crowned with thorns, and reclining in the fame. 
<¢ pofture it was in when he faid, It is finifhed: with copious tears. 
¢s and contrition for his fins, he greatly bemoaned himfelf to 
«« fee God and Man dying for him, and faid, My God and my 
<¢ Lord Jefus, fovereign of my foul, for what fhould I defire to fee 
‘¢ any thing more in this world? Lord, I befeech thee, that fince. 
«« thou haft done me this favour, and thought me worthy to 
<¢ come to this moft holy place, where thou gaveft thy moft holy 
_ “ life for me; may it feem good unto thee, that I give mine 
«« in this fame place, for thee. Then faying, with St. Paul, thefe 
_ « words, ** To me to live is Chrift,” he expired, and his foul 
<* was carried to heaven. Happy pilgrim, and. bleffed foul!” 


SoME years ago a book, intituled, The Hiftory of the People 
ef God, was tranflated into Spanith from the French or italian, 
being fomething of the nature of our Hiftories of the Bible, or 

Jofephus’s 
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Jofephus’s Antiquities of the Jews. This book was in almoft every 
gentleman’s houfe in the Canary Iflands, and was frequently the 
fubje& of converfation among the clergy and laity; but it has. 
Jately been condemned at Rome, and all the copies here were feized 
foon after by the Inquifitioa. 


Few profane hooks are read here, becaufe they cannot be im- 
ported into the iflands. without being firft examined by the Holy 
Office, a court with which no body choofes to have any tranf- 
actions; yet here and there one meets with fome of thofe excellent 
books which were wrote by authors who flourifhed in Spain after 
the civil wars in that kingdom ceafed on the conqueft of Granada, 
and before the Inquifition arrived at its higheft pitch of authority ; 
for when that tribunal was firmly eftablithed, learning withdrew 
from Spain and fettled in other countries. The Hiftory of the 
Wars in Granada is in every body’s hands here, and is read by 
all ranks of people. Plays are not wanting in thefe iflands, moft 
. of which are very good ; for the Spaniards have fucceeded better 
in dramatic performances than any other Europeans. Among 
many other authors of that kind, thefe are the moft celebrated, 
Juan de Matos Fragofo, Jofeph Canizarez, Auguftin de Salazar, 
Luis Velez de Guevara, Antonio Solis, Auguftin Mereto, Pedro 
Calderon, and Lopez de Vega Carpio: but of all thefe Don Pedro 
Calderon is moft efteemed by the Spaniards; and not without 
reafon, for his plays are inferior to none that have yet appeared on 
any ftage in Europe. Lopezde VegaCarpio has been by many juftly 
compared to our Shakefpear: it was from one of his plays, called 
Los Benavides, that the famous Cid of Corneille was planned ; 
this will evidently appear when thefe performances are compared 
together, and it will be hard to determine which of the two is 
the moft excellent. | 


LopPrez 
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Lopez DE VeGa’s dramatic writings are extremely {carce, 
and difficult to be got even in Spain; for this reafon, and becaufe: 
the Englith reader's curiofity maybe excited by hearing him com- 
' pared to Shakefpear, I ‘hall here give a {pecimen of his dramatic 
performances out of one of them called El] Mayorazgo Dudofo. 
_ Lifardo, Prince of Scotland, having feen a portrait of the Princefs. 
of Dalmatia, determines to fee her ; and for that purpofe travels. 
to that country ia difguife: he fmds means to be employed as a. 
gardener in the King of Daimatia’s garden, where he became inti- 
mate with the PrincefS: the refult of this was that fhe bore a fon,, 
which was committed to the charge of a gentleman named Albano. 
The King hearing of his daughter’s difhonour, is preatly enraged, 
confines her in anunnery, and Lifardo in a prifon, where he in- 
tends to keep him for tife ;, and caufes diligent fearch to be made 
after the child, in order to deftroy it. Albano, in. endeavouring: 
to fave the child, ts taken with it in his arms by a party of 
Moors, who were making a defcent on the coaft: they carry their 
- ¢aptives to Barbary, where Luzman, the child,. is educated in: 
the Mahommedan faith, and becomes a great man in that country.. 
Albano,. who-continued a flave from the day of his captivity, finds: 
means to acquaint Luzman with the circumftances of his birth). 
and exhorts him to return to Dainyatia, and become a Chriftian: 
he complies ; and, under pretence of making a defcent on the coatt 
ef Dalmatia, to diftrefs the Chriftians, he -and Albano give the: 
Moors the flip, and repair to court ; where Luzman,. without dif- 
covering himfelf, procured leave from the King to vifit Lifardo, his 
father, who had been confined twenty years in prifon. It was 
neceflary to relate this much, in order that the reader may com- 


‘prehend the following {cene.. 


Sale 
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Sale Lifardo, con barba, y prifones. 


Lisarpo. En competencia el Tibre, el Ebreo, el Tajo, - 
Venco en llorar, y ami favor conuengo, | 
Quando a penfar en mi prifion comiengo, 
Imitando de Sififo el trabajo. 

Al mifmo infierno imaginando baxo, 
La hiftoria de que tanto me averguenco, 
Tanto que en llanto a Filomena vengo. 
Y en foledad la tortola aventajo. 
Veynte vezes el {ol de lirios de oro 
Al argentado pez bordo la efcama 
Defde que vi del mundo los engajos. 
Y otros tantos ha que en prifion lloro 
La vida ques es la puerta de la fama, 
Canfado de viuir tan largos afos. 


; 


Albano, y Luzman dentro. 


Acspano. Ya han abierto el apofento. 
LuzMan. Albano aguardame aqui. 
LisaRpo.. Que ruydo es efte? ay de mi, 
Que fofpechas penfamiento? 
- Puerta que jamas fe abrio 
‘Se abre agora, Dios me valga, 
_ Si es para que el alma falga. 
Que albricias le dare yo? 
Alegraos canfada vida, 
Sufrimiento humilde y baxo, 
Que ya fe acaba el trabajo, 
Y os da la muerte acogina. 
Como 
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Enter Lifardo, with a long beard, wid in habit of a prifoner. 


LISARDO. 


ALBANO. 
LuUZMAN. 
LISARDO. 


The rapid Tyber may forget to run, 

The ftreams of Ebro and the Tagus fail, 

But not my ever-{welling tide of grief. 

Not Sifyphus, with his recoiling ftone, 

Can equal my fatigue, when thought on thought, 
Prefs’d onward by my hard captivity, . 

Spends ufelefs foree hke waves againft the ftrand. 
The rueful ftory, that involves my foul _ 

In fuch a gulph of fhame,, like hell appears. 

The turtle’s folitude is not like mine ; 

My mourning’s fadder far than Philomel’s. 

The fun with golden lilies twenty times 

The zodiac-fith’s filver fcales has crown’d, 

Since I firft faw the world’s deceit and yanity. 
But oft’ner far have I in prifon mourr’d 

That life, which is the gate of fame, with-helds 
Wearied in drawing out fo many ufelefs years. 


- = » . 


Albano and Luzman without. 

See, now they ope the door ! 
Stay for me here, Albano. 

What noife is this ? ah! what fufpiciaus thought ? 
The door that never open’d, opens now ! 
Affift me, gracious heay’n! — That op’ning door! 
Speaks it th’approaching egrefs of the fou} : Pp. 
Oh what reward then fhall I give ? — Rejoice, 
O wearied life, with fuff ring long abae’d, 
That now the toil is ended. See! at laft, 
They deign to grant the long long with’d-for death. 


Rr. | As 
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Como labrador defcanfo, 
_ Y¥ al jornal Rey me embia, 
Porque llego el fin del dia, 
Y de la noche ef defcanfo. 
Paciencia, fufrir, ya es hecho. 
Porque abrirfe aquella puerta 
Es tomar medida cierta 
De Ja que han de hazer al pecho. 
Abrilda, que ya mis labios. 
Para el alma fé abriran.. 
Valgama Dios que faldran 
De paciéncias, y de agravios, 
Si teneys por cofa cierta 
Que tan grandes los fufri,. 
Tiranos matadme aqui, 
Que no cabran por la puerta.. 
Sacad el cuerpo afligido, 
Flaco, encanecido, elado, 
Defte Iofef empozado 
Veyntes afios a fer vendido.. 


Sale Euzman. 
Principe guardete el cielo,, 
Que miras embelefado ? 
E] abito me ha efpantado. 
Y el verte me da confuelo.. 
@nda ya la gente affi? 


Que ha veynte afios que aqui entré, 


Y puede fer que affi efte, 


Porque nunca a nadie vi. 


_ Si el tiempo mudable ha fido,, 


Ze. 


Atribuyaffe 
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As to the weary lab’rer foothing reft, 

And as the {weet-earn’d hire, the King beftows 

This gracious boon: for now the day is gone, 

The welcome time of night’s repofe is come. 

— Patience! To fuffer now is certain *— That door, 
Long fhut, is op’ning for concerting meafures 

For the laft office on my panting breaft. 

And let it open —that my eager lips 


May alfo open for my quiv’ring foul 


A paffage. Help me, heav’na! How many griefs 
And tamely fuffer’d wrongs will now get vent ! 
My wrongs how many, could you underftand, 


Tyrants, you'd kill me here.—The door’s too narrow 


To let them out.—But hafte you, come, draw forth 
Th’afflicted body, lean, grey-hair’d, and frozen, 
Of this endungeon’d Jofeph, fold for twenty years. 


Enter Luzman, babited as a Moor. 
Heav’n guard you, Prince! Why look you fo furpriz’d? 


The habat has furpriz’d me; but the fight 
Of you gives joy. — Is that the fathion now? 
It may be fo. For, fince within thefe walls 


- J enter’d, fince a human face I’ve {een 


Full twenty years have pafs’d. Has time produc’d 


* Orthus: — Patience to fuffer! New ’tis done— That door. 


Rr2 — This 
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Atribuyafle a fu nombre, | 
Que yo tambien era hombre, _ 
Y en piedra me he convertido. 
Aunque no Jo foy contigo, 
‘Pues ‘hablo‘contigo'y Horo. 
Luzman.  Y tu no'vés que foy. Moro? 
Lisarpo. Por éffo lo digo amigo, 
Y pues verdades no <allo, 
Aunque de’ Chriftiana ley, 
En tierra que es. Moro‘el Rey, 
_ Tambien Io fefa‘el vaffallo. 
LuzMaNn._ ‘El que es por:fus obras al 
Moro ‘Principe fera. 
LisaARpo. Principe me Itamas ya, 
Mas jufto es Hamar me: fin. 
‘Dios fabe que'lo deffeo. 
Lloras, luego defla fuerte 
La fentencia de mi muerte 
Cierta en tus ojos la veo. 
Pero dime, como a un Moro 
Le entregan la execucion ? 
Luzman. Oye hafta el fin mi razon, 
Y entenderas porque Moro. 
Yo foy un Moro de Oran 
Dueno de un Ghriftiano ‘efclavo, 7 
Que nacio en efta ciudad, 
El qual fue fu nombre Albano. 
Cautiyole el padre mio, 
‘Cén-un infante ‘en los ‘bragos 
Que fegun del viejo fupe, 
Era tu hijo Lifardo. 
El qual vive en el fervicio, 


Del 


LuUZMAN. 
‘LISARDO. 


LuZMAN. 


LIsARDO. 


LUZMAN. 
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This change? It might. — All: things are chang’d by 
time. 

I too was once a.man, but length of time 

Has chang’d me into ftone, tho’:not to you 

Who hear me {peak, and -fee me-melting into tears. 

Seeft thou not I’m a Moor? 

Friend, that.I have in view ; 

And, as I {corn to hide ithe truth —I.deem - 

That vaffals, ev’n within a Chriftian land, 

Will to their Prince.conform, -when:he’s a Moor. 


The man abandon’d for his evil deeds, 
O prince, fhall be a Moor. 
‘Prince call'ft thou me? 
A victim, rather fay, as.good as dead: _ 
Heav’n knows I long, to be fo.—-Ha! doft thou — 
—Bewaileft fo the fentence of my death? 
I fee’t for certain in your eyes.—-But. fay, 
Why of my execution was the charge 
Given to a Moor? — 


Pray hear my tale complete : 
Then of my tears the fecret fource you'll trace. 
—Of Oran I’m a Moor; to me belongs 
A Chriftian flave, known. by the name Albano : 
Him captive, with an infant in his arms, 
My father took. That child (fo faid th’ old man), 
Lifardo, was.thy fon ; and now.he owns 


The 
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Del Turco Zayde Otomano, 
Tan privado, que le ha hecho 


Rey de Oran, fin otros cargos. 


No fabia el moco iluftre 

Su origen famofo, y claro, 
Hafta que pudo aquel viejo 
Hablarle, y dezirle el cafo. 
Viendofe Rey, y tu hijo, 
Quifo bolverfe Chriftiano, 
Y facarte de prifion, 
Vengando tu injufto agravio. 
Para que fepas que viene, 
Me nombro con otros quatro. 
Y porque efperes fu ayuda, 
Que fu flota queda-armando. 
En que prefto las orillas 

Del feno y mar Africane 
Coronara de galeras, 
Municiones y foldados. 

Que fus vanderas azules. 

Vi yo quedar tremolando. 
Con tu imagen en prifiones, 
¥ un fol efparziendo rayos. 
En Aravigo una letra, — 
Cerca las orlas y cabos, 
Diziendo, ‘* Tarde amanece 
Pero dara luz temprano.” 
Porque el Rey dieffe licencia 


Para verte aprifionado, 


Un gran prefente le embia 


Carta, y pazes, todo falfo. 
‘Truximos le diez camellos, 


[Lhra. 


Con 
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The mighty Turk Zayde Othman for his lord : 
Who, bearing him the moft entire affection, 
Has rais’d to many honours, and has made 
Him King of Oran. — But th’ illuftrious youth 
Was to his origin, renown’d and high,. 
A ftranger, till th’old man found means to give him. 
Of ’s birth and early. years the full detail. 
—Now King of Oran, and thy fon. eonfefs'd, 
He long’d to be 2 Chriftian, long’d.to free 
His fire from prifon, and avenge his wrongs.. 
To give you early news of his approach, 
He me with four commiffion’d : nay, 
To make you. doubtlefs of his fudden aid, 
We left his-fleet-equipping.. Be. affur'd, 
The azure waves that wafh wide Afric’s coaft 
Shall with-his gallies, men, and warlike ftores [ He weeps... 
Be quickly crown’d. I faw his enfigns blue 
High waving in the wind ;. upon them {tamp’d 
Thy image, as in.prifon,. and.a fun 
Diffufing glorious. rays ;: the motto ran 
In Arabic, ‘* Late dawning, but will foon give light.’”” 
That leave to fee thee here we might obtain, 
A princely gift, with letters of feign’d peace, 
Now to the King thy fon hath fent with us. 
Ten camels have we brought, . of tapeftry 
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Con cien alfombras cargados, 
Quatro elefantes famofos, 
Con quatro negros Indianoes, 
Muchas aromas, y olores, 
Diez Berberifcos cavallos, 
Atados a los arcgones, 
Carcaxes, flechas, y arcos. 
Movido del gran prefente 
Licencia de verte ha dado, 
Yo porque fupe la lengua 
Tomé entre todos la mano. 
Lloro de verte afligido 
. Con prifion de tantos anos, 
Por lo que a Luzman le devo, 
Y por tu valor Chriftiano. 
Efpera en Dios que el te libre 
Porque de fu ingenio, y bracgo 
Ya Heva la fama nuevas 
Defde el Oriente al Ocafo. 
Que efto pudo merecer 
Mi paciencia, y fufrimiento, 
Llorad ojos que no fiento 
Que queda en vos mi plazer. 
No fe quede mi alegria, 
Sin falir ojos por vos ~ 
Mas no podra que foys dos, 
Y por cien mil no podria. 
Hijo tengo tan honrado 
Que quiera librarme af_i, 
Oy hijo yo foy por ti, 
Que no tu de mi engendrado. 
O Albano que cuydadofo 


5 


Quieres 
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An hundred loads, four elephants renown’d, 

Four Indian Blacks, of fpiceries and perfumes 

A wealthy ftore, of Barb’ry horfes ten, 

With quivers, bows, and arrows well equipp’d. 
Mov’d with this prefent, he hath giv’n us leave 

To pay you here this vifit; and becaufe 

Among us only I the language knew, 

I took the lead. But, ah! ‘the fight of thee,’ 

With many years’ confinement, fore opprefs’d, 

Hath in my heart produc’d the grief you've feen. 

This heart — by all the ties of duty bound 

To Luzman, — to thee alfo, by th’ efteem 

I bear thy worth, O Chriftian ! — Truft in God; 

Thy fon will yet deliver thee: his fame 

For pow’r and wifdom now is f{preading ‘faft 

From eaft to weft. 


Amazing! who'd have thought 
My patience e’er could merit fuch a boon! — 


_ Weep now, mine eyes, and fend forth ftreams of joy, 


No more of ‘grief. —- My joy now only lives, 

While ftreaming freely thro’ your two canals : 

~--But what are two, where thoufands can’t fuffice? 
And have I then fo honourable a fon, | 

Who thus would fave me ? --- O my fon! to-day 

I am of thee, not thou of me, begotten ! 

~-- How careful, O Albano! haft thou been 


Ss To 
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LuZMAN. 


LISARDO.,. 
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LISARDO. 


LuZMAN. 
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Quieres heredero darme, 
Mas como podra heredarme 
Mayorazgo tan dudofo ? 


Si es mi hijo? 


No ha de fer, 

Si en todo fenor te imita, 
Y tray en fu cara efcrita 
Tu imagen, y proceder? 
Que fenas mas ciertas fon 
Que en hablandote effe Albano, 
Quiere bolverfe Chriftiano, 
Y facarte de prifion ? 

Bien dizes, mi hijo es, 
Que el alma lo dize affi,. 
Agora me libre a mi, 

Y engendrarele defpues. 


Come dizes que fe llama? 


Luzman. 

Dios le de fu luz,. 

Conoce a Dios? 

Con fu cruz 

Tiernas lagrimas derrama. 
Ya efta dieftro en vueftra ley. 
Que talle tiene ? 

Efto mio.. 

No tienes Moro mal brio.. . 


Que te imito dize el Rey. 
Agora? 
No quando moco,. 


_ Ves efte cuerpo, efta cara, 


Pues por retrato baftara,. 
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LuZMAN. 
LISARDO. 
LuZMAN. 
LIsARDO. 
LuZMAN. 


' LISARDO. 
LuZMAN. 


s The fenfe here is fomewhat dubious. 
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To blefs me with an heir ! --- But tell me how 
An heir fo doubtful can be my fucceffor, 
If yet he be my fon? 


345 


Sir, muft he not, 
If, written in his face, thy mien and features __ 
He bears; nay, if, in all things, he’s thy likenefs ? 
What furer figns than --- what I now affert, 
That this Albano haftes, in folemn form, 
T’ affume the Chriftian name, and from your dungeon 


To fet you free. 


--- I’ve done.---You reafon well ; 
He is my fon --- fo fays my very foul. 
Set me but free now --- foon I’ll make him out 
My fon*. Pray, by what name’s he known? 


Luzman’s his name. 
God grant him light +, and verify his name. 
--- But knows he God? 
Now on his Crofs intent, 
He fheds the tender tear ; yea, in your law 
He’s now expert. 
But fay, what like’s his oe P 
His perfon is like mine. 
Moor, thou haft not 
A bad prefence. 
Like thine, the King avers. 
Like mine at prefent ? 
Nay, when thou waft young. 
--- This countenance, this perfon you behold, 
For th’ out-lines of a portrait may fuffice. _ 
+ Luz, in Spanifh, fignifies Light. 
5s 2 LIsARDO. 
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Lisarpo. En verte me alegro, y gozo. 
Honrada prefencia tienes, 
Eres noble? 
LuzMaNn. Como aquel 
De quien foy hijo, fi del 
A tener noticia vienes. 
Lysarpo. No fe que he mirado en ti,. 
Y affi una prueva hare yo, — 
De que viendo al que le hirio,. 
Rebienta la fangre alli. 
Arrimarete a mi pecho, 
A ver la fangre que haze, 
Abragame. 
LuzMan. Que me plaze. . 
Lisarpo.. Ay hijo, la prueva has hecho. 
LuzMan. Que dizes?. 
IyisARDO. Que en abragarte 
Sintieron la alteracion: 
La fangre, y el coragon,. 
Recogidos a una parte. 
Perdona que fer podria, 
Que huvieffe hecho efte efeto. 
Su imaginado conceto, 
: En el-alma y. fantafia.. 
Gi era el coracon yman,, 
Ve el-alma, o qual mas quifieres,, 
Como a ti fino lo eres, 
Como a.fu centro fe van ? 
Quando una Ilave {fe -pierde,. 
Que affi lo pienfo dezir, 
No ay Ilave que para abrir 
Con la perdida,concuerdg. . 
| ¥ pues 


LISARDO. 
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Beholding you, I feel uncommon joy. -— 


_ Your prefence is endearing --- are you noble ? 


LuZMAN. 


LISARDO. 


LuZMAN. 
LIsARDO. 
LuZzMAN. 
LISARDO. 


Noble, you’ll own, as he whofe fon I am, 
If once you knew him. 


I’ve beheld in thee 
Somewhat I can’t defcribe --- but now I'll have it 
Put to the proof. My fympathetic part,. 
When touch’d, will caufe the kindred blood to ruth. 
Pll prefs you to my heart, and then obferve 
What courfe the blood will take. Embrace me now.. 


Your will be done. [They embrace:. 
Ha! you’ve ‘provid it, fon. 
What have I prov’d? 
That, in embracing thee, 
The heart and blood the kindred bias took, 
And forward fondly ruth’d.---Yet ah! forgive me ;. 
Perhaps fome vain conceit, by fancy’s pow’r 
Moving the foul, might this effect produce. 
---Yet if the heart with juftice may be nam’d : 
The loadftone of the foul and its affeCtions, 
The proof’s ftill fair: for how elfe fhould my foul. 
Straight to thy heart, as to its center, run? 
If the true key be loft (indulge the thought) - 
In vain you feek to open with another. 


- Since on my foul your heart made fuch impreflion,. 


You doubtlefs are the key that’s long been loft.. 


This. 
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Y pues la tuya me dio 
Golpe al alma tan fuave, 
Sin duda que eres la Ilave, 


Que un tiempo el alma perdio. 


De lo que niegas me quexo, 
Que el no aver efpejo aqui, | 
Y veo mi efpejo en ti, 

Es fenal que eres mi efpejo, 

Quando el retrato pequeno 
A {fu original parece, 

Es quando alegria ofrece 
A los ojos de fo duefio. 

Y pues en aquel abifmo 
De efcuridad, pena, y Ianto, 
Los mios fe alegran tanto 
Es fenal que eres yo mifmo. 

Si effa fangre no te diera, 

No me lo dixera aqui 
Otra que yo te verti, 
Como a fu centro y esfera. 

Y a refolvermée al fin vengo, 
Puefto que negarlo quieres, 
Que fi mi hijo no eres 
No es poffible que lo tengo. 
Mucho fenor te ha movido 
Effe hijo imaginado, 

De quien yo he fido traflado, 
Si el original no he fido. 

Y aunque no fe fi eres padre, 
Por fer tu padre dudofo 
De aquel hijo venturofo 
De tan defdichada madre. 


El 
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This you deny, and that makes me complain : 
For here no polifh’d mirror I poffeis, 
My image to reflect. *Tis then a fign 
That thou art my reflector, when I fee 
Myfelf in thee. The likenefs then is good,. 
When to the owner’s eyes it gives delight. 
Since, in this dark abyfs of pain and woe, 
Thou'ft bright’ned fo mine eyes, what furer proof 
That thou art clearly my reflected felf ? | 
Hadft thou not got thy blood from me, it ne’er 
Had told me fo --- yea that from me thou didtft. 
Proceed, as from thy center and thy fphere. 
I’m now at laft refolv’d--- If to deny 
Yourfelf to be my. fon you ftill perfift, 
*Tis plain I have no fon --- impoffible I fhould.. 


LuzMan. With this imaginary fon, whofe place 
I’m thought to fill, you’ve got no {mall concern.. 
--- Tho’ I’m not certain if you are the father, 
Becaufe you doubt --- yet, if I’m not th’original: 
Of that bleft fon of an unhappy mother, 


LISARDO. 
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E] efta aqui con Albano, 
Y el Rey fin faber quien es, 
Ni que trae mas interes, 
Que folo hazerfe Chriftiano, 
Hyyo le llama, y le fienta 
A fu mefa, y a fu lado, 
Y de fu imperio y eftado 
Hazerle heredero intenta. 
Albano es governador | 
Del Reyno, aunque el Rey no fabe | 
Quien es. 
En Albano cabe 
Mayor grandeza y honor. 
Mas di amigo, que el Rey quiere 
Sin ver que fu nieto fea, 
Hazer que el Reyno poffea ? 
Y que haro quando lo hiziere? 


Mucho, no fabiendo el cuento, 
Cofas fon que ordena Dios. 
Muy prefto os vereys los dos 
Con mucho gufto, y contento. 
Y porque paffa la hora, 
Dad licencia, y otro dia 
Tenerla fenor querria 
Para veros como agora. 
Que dire a Luzman? 
Amigo, 
Dile que fu padre foy, 
Y eftas lagrimas te doy 
Que le lleves por teftigo. 
Dile que averle engendrado 


LISARDO. 
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LISARDO. | 


LuZzMAN. 


LISARDO. 
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He’s here then ‘with Albano: and the King, 

Not knowing who he is, or that he comes 

With other purpofe than to turn a Chriftian, 

Calls him his fon, and honours him as fuch 

At his own table, next himfelf to fit. 

He likewife of his crown and wide domain 

Hath deftin’d him the heir. Albano too, | 

Altho’ the King yet knows not who he is, 


O’er all his kingdom Governor is made. 


Increafe of pow’r and grandeur ever may 
Albano find ! —-- But fay, friend, will the King, 
Not knowing Luzman for his grand-fon, grant 
Him to poffefs the kingdom? 


—— Tho’ he fhould, 
What great thing would he do? = 
| - Oft times, indeed, 
Men, undefignmg, heav’n’s defigns fulfil ! 

Soon fhall you fee them both to full content.--- 
But now the time is gone--- Pray, give me leave--- 
Another day I quickly fhall procure 

Another licence to repeat my vifit --- 

What fhall-I fay to Luzman? 


Tell him, friend, 
I am his father --- and thefe tears I give you --- 
That you may bear them to him as:a token. --- 
Tell him ---to’ve been his father, coft me this diftrefs! 


Tt ~ Yet 
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Me cuefta aquefta prifion, 
Que pague efta obligacion, 
Pues es de plazo paffado, 
Y aquefte abraco le da. 
Padre mio ya rebiento, 
Yrme es poflible? que intento 
Sin que me conozcas ya? 
Dame effos pies, pues es llano 
Padre que mis yerros fon, 
Merezca tu bendicion, 
Pues me engendrafte Chriftiane. 


‘Las lagrimas abrafadas 


Deten que darme querias, 

Y reeibe aqueftas mias 

Deffa tu fangre engendradas, 
Un rio pueden formar 

Las que a tus plantas embio, 

Y fin duda que foy rio os 

Que ha nacido, y buelvo al mar. 
Que veynte anos has vivido 

En la prifion que has pafiado ? 

No refpondes padre amado ? 

No hablas padre querido ? 
Fuera mas jufta razon, 

Que yo en naciendo muriera, 

Pues fi mas tiempo viviera 

Mas durara tu prifion f 
Padre no puedes hablar ? 

Sin duda el alma que viene 

Con la boz, la boz detiene 

Por falir y por entrar. 
Padre que leon ha fido 

En 
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Yet fay, his filial debt’s repaid: for now 
His term of fonfhip’s paft.--- Take alfo this embrace 
And bear --- | 


LuzMAN. My father! now I’m overwhelm’d ! 
---To go, impoffible! What fhall I think --- 
But that you know me now? --- Clafp me between 
Thefe knees, furely they are my native chains. 
Behold, O Chriftian! thy own fon implores 
A father’s bleffing --- Thefe burning tears 
Reftrain, I pray --- and rather mine receive. 
My tears, engender’d from your blood, Ill pour 
Upon thy feet, until they form a river.--- 

Yea doubtlefs I’m the-river once rais’d. from, 
And now returning to its native fea. 

Ah! that fuch difmal twenty years you've {pent! 
Father belov’d! reply’ft thou not to me? 

No words at all, dear fire? Oh had I rather 
Dy’d at my birth, than you had fuffer’d thus ! 
Father, is thy voice gone? Doubtlefs the foul 
That enters with the voice, arrefts its powr'’s. 
O fire! the noble lion who begat me, . 


Tt 2 | | Seeft ~ 
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En engendrarme, no ve 
Que no refucitare 
Si me niega fu bramido ? 

El ha perdido el hablar, 
Porque el gufto de un plazer 
Mayor dafio puede hazer 
Que Ia fuerca de un pefar. 

Quiero levarle a fu cama, 
Para ver fi buelve en fi, 

Mi padre arrimate a mi, 
Arbol conoce tu rama. 

Padre aunque has fido Tefeo 
Del laberinto en que eftoy, 
Eneas piadofo foy 
Sacarte en ombros deffeo. 
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Seeft thou not me too impotent to rife, 

Till I be rouz’d by thy parental voice ? 

Ah! fpeechlefs ftill ! --- The fhock of fudden joy 
Is oft more pow’rful to o’erwhelm the foul, | 
Than ev’n a load of grief. --- him to his bed 

I'll bear --- perhaps his {pirit will revive --- 

My father, cling to me --- know, honour’d tree, 
"Tis thy own branch fupports thee. --- O my father ! 
Thou of the lab’rinth wherein I’m involv’d, 

Haft been the Thefeus, yet I’m proud to be 

Pious Ajneas, to bear you on my fhoulders. 


CHAP. 
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CH A PP. XVI. 


An Account of the Commerce of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Gomera, 
and Hierro; and the Manufactures in thefe Ifands. 


N order to give a diftinét and clear idea of the trade of thefe 
iflands, I fhall dividé it into the four following heads, and 
- treat of each feparately and in order. 


Tue trade to Europe and the Englith colonies in America. 
Tue trade to the Spanith Weft Indies. 
Tue trade which is carried on from one ifland to another. 


Anp, laftly, The fifhery on the coaft of Barbary, adjacent to 
the iflands. 


Gomera and Hierro are fo poor that no fhips go to them from 
Europe or America; nor are the inhabitants of thefe two iflands 
allowed any fhare of the Spanifh Weft India commerce, becaufe 
they are not fo entirely under the jurifdition of the crown of 
Spain as Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma, having a lord or pro- 
prietor of their own, viz. the Count of Gomera. But it would 
be well for them if they were entirely fubje@ to, and dependent 
on the crown; for never did the proverb, which fays, ‘* The 
«« King’s chaff is better than other people’s corn,” hold fo true 
in any cafe as in this. | 


TENERIFE is the center of the trade to Europe and the Britith 
colonies in America; a few fhips from thefe parts of the world 
4. go 
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go to Canaria and Palma, but they are not-to be compared to the 
numbers that arrive at Tenerife. This branch of traffick is al- 
moft wholly carried on in foreign bottoms, efpecially in Englith, - 
the natives themfelves being afraid to fail on thofe feas, where 
they may be in danger of being taken by the corfairs of Algiers, 
' Sallee, and other ports of Barbary. f o- & 

Tue greateft part of the aforefaid trade to Europe and the 
Englifh colonies is in the hands of the Irifh Roman Catholic 
merchants fettled in Tenerife, Canaria, and Palma, and the def- 
cendants of the Irifh who formerly fettled there and married 
Spanifh wives; but in the laft age that trade was engroffed by 
a factory of Proteftant Englifh merchants who refided at Tenerife = 
no Proteftants remain there now, nor in any of the reft of the 
Canary Iflands, excepting the Englifh and Dutch Confuls and two. 
merchants, who all refide at Tenerife. 


THE imports here from Great Britain confift chiefly of woollen: 
goods of various kinds, hats, hard-ware,. pilchards, red-herrings, 
wheat when it is fcarce in the iflands, with a number of other 
articles which would be too tedious to {pecify. 


THE Sistas from Ireland are chiefly beef, pork, butter, 
candles, and falt-herrings. 


From Hamburgh and Holfand, linens of all forts are imported,, 
to a very great amount ; cordage,, gun-powder,, and coarfa flax, 
with many other kinds of iat 


From Bifcay, a confiderable quantity of bar-iron: is annually 
im ported, 
THE 
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Tut imports from Seville, Cadiz, Barcelona, Italy, and Ma- 
jorca are chiefly oil, filks, velvets, falt, and cordage made of bafs - 
or fpartum, with innumerable little articles for the Canary inland 
confumption, and for exportation from thefe iflands to the Spanith 
Weft Indies. Almoft the whole of this trade is carried on in 
French and Maltefe tartans. The Maltefe veffels, before they go 
to the Canary Iflands, make the tour of all the European harbours 
in the Mediterranean fituated to the weftward of Malta, trad- 
ing from one port to another; and from the Mediterranean 
they go to Cadiz, and from thence to the Canary Iflands; where 
befides the commodities of Spain, France, Italy, &c. the Mal- 
tefe vend the cotton manufactures of their own ifland; all cot- 
tons imported into rhe Canary Iflands, excepting thofe from Malta, . 
pay fuch a heavy duty as almoft amounts to a prohibition: the 
Maltefe enjoy this privilege on account of their maintaining a 
perpetual war againit the Turks and Moors.’ 


Tue inhabitants of the Canaries import a few linens from 
Britany and Normandy. : 


From the Britifh colonies in America they import deal boards, 
pipe-ftaves, baccallao or dried cod, and beef, pork, hams, bees 
wax, rice, &c. and in times of fcarcity of corn, when the crops 
fail in the iflands, maize, wheat, and flour. | 


- THE exports from thefe iflands are as follow: 


"To Great Britain and Ireland, orchilla-weed, a few wines, fome 
Campeachy logwood, and aconfiderable quantity of Mexican dollars. 


To Hamburgh and Holland, ditto; but a greater quantity of 
dollars, and little or no orchilla-weed. 
To 
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To Spain, Marfeilles, Italy, and Malta, commodities which 
they receive from the Spanifh Weft Indies, particularly fugar, 
cocoa, hides, Campeachy logwood, dollars, and fome orchilla- 
weed. 


To the Britith colonies in America, a great quantity of wines, 
and nothing elfe. 


Aut thefe goods imported into the Canary Iflands, or exported 
_ from them, pay a duty of feven per cent. on the rated value. 


Tue commerce between the Canary Iflands and the Spanith 
fettlements in the Weft Indies is under certain regulations and 
reftrictions. In the city of St. Chriftobal de la Laguna, there is 
a Judge, Secretary, and other minifters, who manage every thing 
relative to that trade. 7 


No foreigners are permitted to fhare in this commerce, nor are 
any fhips fuffered to go to the ports of the Spanifh Weft Indies 
from any of the iflands except Canaria, ‘Tenerife, and Palma. 


Tue Court of Spain has reftricted the Canary Ifland Weft India 
commerce to the ports of Havanna, Campeachy, and La Guaira 
on the coaft of Caraccas; St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and Mara- 
caiva; the three firft are called the.Greater Ports, and the others 
the Leffler, becaufe the trade of the Leffer Ports is trifling in com- 
parifon with that of the Greater. 7 


BEFORE a fhip loads for any of thefe ports, fhe muft obtain a 
licence from the Judgeof the India trade, which is generally granted 
if it is her turn, for by the regulations all fhipping are regiftered, 
and muft take their turns; but here, as in many other places, 
intereft and money often prevail again{t juftice. 

| “ Uu . THE 
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Tue trade of the Canary Iflands to the Spanifh Weft Indies is 


confined to their own produce, viz. wines, brandy, almonds, rai- 

fins, figs, &c. of which they can fend annually one thoufand tons; 
and are only allowed befides, what they call a General, for each. 
fhip, which confifts of every kind of goods. which is thought ne- 

ceflary for the veffel, crew, -and paffengers ufe during the courfe 

of the voyage, and is more or lefs extenfive in proportion to the 

fize of the thip for which it is granted by the Judge or Superin- 
tendant of the Weft India trade. Thus far they are reftricted 
by the rules; but ways and means are found to extend their trade 
to that quarter of the world far beyond them; for I fuppofe they 
export at leaft two thoufand tons of the produce of the iflands,, 
befides immenfe quantities of European commodities. 


' Artuoucu fome of the Canary Welt India thips load at Ca~ 
naria and Palma, and proceed from thence to the Weft Indies, - 
yet they are all obliged to finifh their voyages at Santa Cruz in 
Tenerife (where the officers deputed by the Judge of the Indies 
refide), and there land their cargoes, which confift of the com- 
modities of the*Weft India ports from whence they come, being 
chiefly cocoa, logwood, hides, fugar, and Mexican dollars; but 
cochineal and indigo are prohibited from being landed at Fenerife ; 
the filver they bring is alfo limited to fifty Mexican dollars per 
ton, according to the regiftered tonnage; yet I have known fome 
of thefe fhips bring home-ta Tenerife one hundred thoufand 
dollars. Formerly wine, brandy, and fruit only were reckoned 
the produce of thefe iflands; but now the manufactures of them 
go to the Spanifh Weft Indies under that denomination. 


_ Tue exports from the Canaries to thefe countries, with 
the returns, are all rated, and pay certain duties, which the 
| E / officers 
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officers of the Weft India commerce colleé, and remit to thofe 
of the India Houfe in Spain. 


THE merchants of Cadiz are very jealous of the Canary Weft 
India trade, and are continually making application to the Court 
of Madrid to abridge it ; but their attempts have hitherto proved 
abortive; although they have caufed Intendants to be fent over to 
Tenerife to infpec& into that commerce, and oblige the iflanders 
to keep within the limits prefcribed to it by the court. 


NumBers of the iflanders go over to the Weft Indies, to 
pufh their fortunes, the greater part of whom marry and fettle 
there. The King of Spain encourages this migration, ‘for he 
obliges every fhip which fails from thefe iflands to his American 
dominions, to carry a certain number of poor families, upon théir 
demanding a paffage, for which the Captain is paid fo much per 
head by the government. The intention of this encouragement is 
to increafe the number of Spaniards in the wide and almoft unin- 
habited provinces of the Spanith Wett Indies. 


Tue Indians of that country, with the mingled race begot. 
between them and the Spaniards, are never permitted to fill 
any office, civil, military, or ecclefiaftic ; thefe employments are 
generally given to people from Spain and the Canary Iflands. As 
many of them, when they arrive in that plentiful country, are mere 
clowns, and are unaccuftomed to live in affluence and without. 
hard labour, they are foon puffed up with their fudden change of 
fortune, and thereat refpec paid them by the natives. 


I aM told that fome waggith Indians of fome repute and con- 
fequence in America, when they fee thefe aukward clowns 
nO the Canaries land in their country, cal to them in the 

Uu2 | fame 
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fame manner as they call their fowls when they are going to give 
them a handful of corn, and fay, ‘* To-day you are only Juan 
“© fuch-a-one; but take courage, to-morrow you fhall be Alcalde, 
«‘ and ftiled Seignior Don Juan; for the King lives not for us, 
«© but for you.” The Indians are feldom out in their prophecy, 
for it generally happens accordingly. Many young married men 
go to thofe-ports from the iflands with an intention to get a little 
money and return to their families; but they feldom find the way 
back again, for after they have contracted acquaintance with the. 
gallant ladies of that country, who fwim in luxury and pomp, 
they are afhamed to fend to the Canaries for their home-bred 
ru{tic wives. Some years ago a young lad went from Tenerife to 
the Weft Indies, in queft of his father, who had gone to that. 
country to mend his fortune, but had never fent any word to his 
wife and family. He found him fettled at a certain place, in great 
affluence, and married to a lady of rank and fortune. He made 
himfelf known to his father; who, feeing him fuch a ruftick, 
called to remembrance his former low fituation, which fo wrought 
- on his mind that he difowned him, and denied that himfelf had 
ever lived in Tenerife. The young man was fo ftruck with this 
unexpected treatment, that he publicly challenged him, and 
made known the whole ftory, to his father’s confufion, and the 
aftonifhment of all the inhabitants. 


Many foldiers are raifed in the Canary Iflands, to ferve in the 
garrifons of the Weft Indies, particularly at the Havanna. The 
major part of the troops in that place, when taken by the Englith, 
confifted of the natives of thefe iflands. 


THE. fhips employed in the Canaria Spanifh Weft India trade 
are commonly about two hundred and fifty, or three hundred tons 
burthen. Some of them are built in the iflands, and others at 

4 the 
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the Havanna or Old Spain. No foreign bottoms can be employed 
in this trade, which is the reafon why freight is fo high from the 
Canaries to the Weft Indies; for the Canary fhipping are fo 
clogged with charges, carry fo many ufelefs hands, particularly 
chaplains, lie fo long in the road of Santa Cruz waiting their 
turns, at a vaft expence of anchors and cables, with other tear 
and wear, that the owners of them cannot afford to take lefs freight 
for a pipe of wine from the Canaries to La Guaira than ten pounds 
_ fterling; yet the run from Tenerife to that port is before the 
wind all the way, and is generally performed in lefs than thirty 
days ® were the iflanders permitted to employ Englith fhipping in 
this trade, they would foon find enough of them to carry their 
wine. at the rate of twenty fhillings per pipe. 


‘Tue Canary Weft Indiamen commonly careen and repair in 
the ports of the Weft Indies ; but in cafe of fpringing a leak, or 
fuch like accident while in the read of Santa Cruz, they go to 
Porto de Naog in Lancerota, and there careen, &c. In the fum- 
mer feafon I have feen fome go for that purpofe to the harbour of 
Gomera. 


Tue third branch of the Canary Ifland trade is that which is 
carried on from one ifland to another, and is as follows: 


CANARIA exports to Tenerife provifions of all forts, cattle and: 
fowls, coarfe’ woollen blankets, fome raw and wrought filk, 
orchilla-weed, fquare flags for pavements, filtering {tone veffels 
for purifying water, and fome falt, &c. T-he returns received 
for thefe commodities are chiefly cafh and other produce of the 
Spanifh Weft Indies. 


PaLMA exports to Tenerife fugar, almonds, fweetmeats, 
boards, pitch, raw filk, and orchilla; and receives in return’ 
Weit India and European goods. 


GoMERA 
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GomERA exports to Tenerife much raw filk and fome wrought, 
brandy, cattle, and orchilla-weed; and receives in return Weft 
India and European goods. - 

Hierro exports to Tenerife brandy, {mall cattle, and orchilla- 
weed. : | 


LANCEROTA and Fuertaventura export a great quantity of 
corn to Tenerife, orchilla-weed, cattle,-and fowls; the returns 
they receive are generally in European goods and cath, with fome 
wine. The fame iflands fend corn to Palma, for which théy re- 

ceive boards and other timber, fugar, wine, and cafh. Lancerota 
| alfo exports to Tenerife and Palma, {alt and fome dried fith. 


Tue veffels employed in this trade are all built in the iflands, 
and run from twenty to fifty tons; the whole number of them I 
guefs to be about twenty-five, each of which, on an average, is 
navigated by ten hands: the reafon why they carry fo many, is 
the great labour that is required in loading and unloading their 
cargoes. | 


Axx American and European goods which are tranfported from 
ifland to ifland, pay the aforementioned duty of feven per cent. if 
they have been imported into the iflands above a certain limited 
time, which, if I am rightly informed, is two months. _ 


Tue laft thing relating to the Canary commerce we have to 
treat of, is the fifhery on the coaft of Barbary. 


Tue number of veffels employed in this fifhery amount to about 
thirty ; they are from fifteen to fifty tons burthen; the {malleft 
carry fifteen men, and the largeft thirty. They are all built in the 

y J y 
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iflands, and navigated by the natives. Two of thefe belong to 
the ifland of Palma, four to Tenerife, and the reft to Canaria. 


Porto de Luz, in that ifland, is the at from whence they 
fail for the coaft. 


Tue method of fitting out a bark for the fifhery is this: the 
-owners, furnifh a veflel for the voyage, and put on board 
her a quantity of falt fufficient to cure the &fh, with bread 
enough to ferve the crew the whole voyage. Each man car-. 
ries his own fifhing-tackle, which confifts of a few lines, -hooks, 
a little brafs wire, a knife for cutting open the fifth, and one 
or two ftout fifhing-rods. If any of the crew carry wine, 
brandy, oil, vinegar, pepper, onions, &c. it muft be at his own 
-expence, for the owners furnifh no provifion but bread. The 
nett fum arifing from the fale of the fith, after deduGing the 
‘expence of the {alt and bread before-mentioned, is divided into. 
fhares, a certain number of which are allowed to the owners, for 
their expence in fitting out the veffel; the reft are divided among 
the crew according to merit: an able fifherman has one {fhare ; 
.a boy, landman, or one not experienced in the fithery, -half a 
fhare, or a quarter, according to his.abilities. The patron or 
mafter of the bark fhares equally with the able fifhermen, and 
the owners allow him alfo one fhare out of theirs, for his trouble 
in taking care of the bark. 

Tue place on the coaft of Barbary where they go to fith, 
is according to the feafon of the yedr. This fifhery is bounded 
on the north by the fouthern extremity of Mount Atlas, or 
by the latitude of twenty-nine degrees north ; and on the fouth: 
by Cape Blanco, in the latitude of twenty degrees thirty minutes — 
north: the whole length of the fea-coaft fo bounded is about 
fx hundred miles. In all this extenfive tract there is ‘no town,. 

village, 
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village, or fettled habitation ; the few wandering Arabs who fre- 
quent this part of the world live in tents, and have neither barke, 
boats, nor canoes: the King of Morocco’s cruifers never venture 
fo far to the fouthward; for were they to attempt fuch a thing, it is 
not probable they would be able to find the way back to their 
own country, fo that the Canarians have nothing to fear from that 
quarter. In the {pring feafon the fifhermen go on the coaft to the 
northward, but in the autumn and winter to the fouthward; be- 
caufe in the fpring the fith frequent the coaft to the northward, 
and afterwards go gradually along the fhore to the fouthward. 


Tue firft thing the fifhermen fet about when they arrive on the 
coaft, is to catch bait; this is done in the fame manner as we 
do trouts with a fly, only with this difference, that the rod is 
thrice as thick as ours, and not tapered away fo much towards 
the point. The line is made of fix fmall brafs wires, twifted 
together; the hook is about five inches ‘long, and is not 
bearded ; the fhaft is leaded fo as it may lie horizontally on the 
furface of the water; and the hook is covered with a fith’s fkin, 
except from where it bends, to the point; then getting within 
a quarter or half a mile of the fhore, they carry fo much fail 
as to caufe the bark torun at the rate of four miles an hour, when 
two or three men throw their lines over the {tern and let the hooks 
drag along the furface of the water : the fith; taking the hooks for 
_ {mall fifth, fnap at them, and, when hooked, the fifhermen {wing 
them into the barks with their rods. The Canarians call thefe fith 
Taffarte: they have no fcales, and are fhaped like mackarel, but as 
large as falmon; they are exceeding voracious, and {wallow all 
the hook, notwithftanding its being fo large ; if it was bearded, 
there could be no fuch thing as extracting it without cutting open 
the fith: I have feen three men in the ftern of a bark catch an 

hundred 
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hundred and fifty taffarte in half an hour. It fometimes happens 
that a hark will complete her lading with thefe fith only. An- 
other fort of fifth, which thefe people call Anhoua, is taken 
in the fame manner; this is fomething bigger than a large 
mackerel, and ferves as well as the taffarte far bait. There is 
another fort of bait called Cavallos, or little horfe-mackerel, 
which is fhaped like a mackerel, but fomething more flat and 
broad; it is about a fpan long, and is catched with an 
angling-rod and line with a very fmall hook, baited with almof 
any thing that comes to hand. When a bark has got a fufficient 
ftock of bait, fhe leaves her boat, with five or fx men, near the 
fhore, to catch taffarte and anhoua, and runs out to fea a good 
diftance off, uutil fhe gets into fifteen, twenty, thirty,. forty, of 
perhaps fifty or fixty fathoms depth of water, where fhe anchors, 
and all the erew heave their lines and hooks. overboard, baited 
with taflarte, anhoua, &c. and fifth for Samas, or bream as we 
call them, and for. Cherney, or cod. The lines are all leaded, 
in order to caufe the hooks to fink near to the bottom of the 
fea, where thefe fith fwim. When a bark is fo fortunate as 
to meet with ‘fine weather, and is well provided _with bait, 
_ fhe will be able to complete her cargo in four days. This I 
have often had opportunity to obferve. But as the trade or 
north-eaft wind commonly blows frefh on that coaft, the barks 
only anchor in the offing about mid-day, when there is a lull be- 
tween the land and fea-breeze ; and when this laft-mentioned 
wind begins to blow frefh, they weigh their anchors, ftand in to 
fhore, and come to an anchor in fome bay, or under a head-land; 
and then the crew fall to work, clean and falt the fith which they 
catched that day: by the titne this is done it is about five or 
fix o'clock in the evening, when they go to dinner or fupper, for 
they make but one meal the whole day, which they cook in the 
following manner: in every bark the crew has a long flat-ftone for a 
Xx - hearth, 
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hearth, upon which they kindle a fire, and hang a large Kettle 
over it, in which they boil fome fifh; they then take a platter, 
and put fome broken bifcuit in it, with onions fhred {mall, to 
this they add fome pepper and vinegar, and then pour in the 
broth of the fifh: no fort of foup or broth is more delicious 
than this. After having eaten of this excellent foup, they 
finifh their meal with roafted fith, for they throw the boiled 
fith, of- which the foup was made, into the fea. Soon after 
this repaft, every man looks about for the moft commodious place 
where to. fall afleep, for no bedding are made ufe of in thefe 
veffels.. About five or fix in. the morning they get up, leave the 
boat near the fhore, weigh anchor and ftand out to. fea as hefore, 
and never tafte victuals before the fame time next.evening. No 
man who knows the toil, fatigue, cold, and heat. which thefe 
fithermen undergo, will ever. charge the Spaniards with lazinefs.. 


Tue method of curing thefe fifth is this: they cut them 
open, clean and wath them thoroughly, chop off their heads. and 
fins, and pile them up to drain off the water; after which they are 
falted, and ftowed in bulk in the hold. But becaufe they do not, 
like the French who fifh on the banks of Newfoundland, wath 
their fith a fecond time and re-falt them, they will.not keep above 
fix weeks or two months. 


Ir is ftrange to.think that the Spaniards fhould want to fhare 
the Newfoundland fifhery with the. Englifh, when. they have one 
much better at their awn doors; I fay better, for the weather here, 
and every thing elfe, concurs to make it the beft fifhery in the uni- 
verfe, What can he a:ftronger proof of this than the Moors on 
the continent drying and curing all their fith without falt or by any 
other procefs than expofing them to the fun-beams ?. for the pure 
wholefome air of that climate, and the ftrong northerly wind 


which 
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which almoft conftantly prevails on this coaft, totally prevents 
putrefaction, provided the fith are {plit open, well wafhed, and 
eapeey to the fun until they are perfectly dry. 


As thefe veffels feldom go to fith on any part of the coaft of Bar- 
bary to the windward of the iflands, and are obliged to ply againft the 
frefh northerly winds which almoft continually prevail there, they - 
are conftructed in fuch a manner that they hold a good wind, as it 
is termed in the fea-language, being very fharp fore and aft, and 
full and flat in the middle. They are rigged brigantines, and carry 
a large flying fore-top-fail, but in general no main-top-fail, nor- 
ftay-fails; they all carry large fprit-fails, but no jibbs. I have 
known thefe barks to beat to windward from Cape Blanco ‘to Gran 
Canaria in twelve days, though the diftance is above four hundred 
miles. Their method of plying to windward is this: they weigh 
about fix or feven o'clock in the morning, and ftand off to fea, with 
the land-wind, until noon, when they put about, and ftand in 
fhore, with the fea-breeze; when they come clofe in with it, 
they either anchor for the night, or make fhort tacks until day- 
light, when they ftand out to fea till noon, as before. The dif-". 
ference between the land and fea-breezes on this coaft is gene- 
rally four points, and they both blow a frefh top-fail-gale. When 
they get ten or fifteen leagues to the windward of Cape Baza- 
dor, they ftand over for the ifland of Gran Canaria: if the wind 
happens then to be at north-eaft, they fetch the port of Gando, 
on the fouth-eaft part of that ifland ; but if the wind is at north- 
north-eaft, they only fetch the calms, into which they pufh, and 
there foon find a fouth-weft wind to carry them clofe to Canaria, 
from whence the greater part of them go to Santa Cruz and Port 
Orotava, to difcharge their cargoes; the reft go to Palmas, in 
Canaria, and to Santa Cruz, in the ifland of Palma. They do- 
not ftop at thefe places to fell the fifth, but leave them with 
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their agents, to fell: them at leifure and to the beft advantage. 
The common price is three half-pence per pound, of thirty- 
two ounces,. which 1s the weight here ufed for fleth and fith; 
fometimes they are fold for a penny, and never higher than two 
pence. The Regidores, or Cavildo,. in the iflands, always regu- 
late the price.. | : 


InsTEAD of encouraging this maft ufeful and profitable branch, 
the magiftrates in thefe iflands take every method to hurt it; for 
they moft-impolitically fix a price on the, fith, and clog the trade 
with foolifh and unreafonable duties, befides forbidding the 
fifhermen. to. have any dealings or intercourfe with the Moors 
on the coaft where they go to-fith ; which is a. very great hard 
fhip on them,. as they are often obliged, when they meet with. 
bad weather, to go afhore there. for fuel and water. However, 
they privately correfpond with them, to their mutual advantage ; 
for the Canarians give to-the inhabitants of the Defert old ropes, 
which the latter untwilt and {pin inta yarn or twine, for making- 
fifhing-nets; they. alfo give them bread, onions,. potatoes, and. 
fruits of many kinds: in. return. for which the Moors allow them. 
to take wood and water on, their: coaft, whenever they are in- 
want of thefe moft-neceffary articles, and make them prefents of 
oftrich-eggs.and. feathers.. The inland Moors would punith their: 
poor countrymen,. who live on fith by. the fea-coaft, if they knew: 
of their correfpondence with the Canarian fifhermen: but this. 
does not prevent. that intercourfe, as neceflity obliges. thefe people,. 
fo different from one another, to conform to the laws of nature,. 
however contrary to, the precepts of both their religions. But 
this profitable communication has lately been interrupted, .as I thal: 
have occdfion. to. obferve. in the. defcription . of. that part of. 
Africa, — . 

7s | ALTHOUGH. 
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A.tHoucu. the Canary fifhermen have frequented ‘this coaft 
ever fince the conqueft of the iflands, yet.they are entirely igno- _ 
sant of the inland country, and of the.people who dwell there. . 
When-I firft went on that coait,. examined the moft experienced’ 
of them concerning an inlet or gulph,. named in our maps, and 
- called by. the-Canary men,.Rio‘del.Oro; but could get no fatis~- 
factory information: fome told me it.ran feventy or eighty 
leapues inland.. Being furprized. that no traveller had given any 
account: of fuch a-noble channel,. and imagining that if it was fo 
long as they affirmed,. fome. trade might.be opened in that un- 
known region, I failed, though with difficulty,-among the fands 
which abound in that gulph, until we got to the further end of the. 
bay, which is no more than ten leagues diftant from its mouth : 
we found it to run parallel with the fea-coaft, and at no greater 
diftance from it than one league: . the end of:this inlet.is within 
half a mile of the ocean,. being parted from it.only by a narrow: 
neck of land.. I.mention this as an inftance of their.ignorance 
of this-country. 


Turse: barks- generally. make eight’ or nine voyages in the 
fpace. of.a year.. From. the middle of: Kebruary to the middle 
of April they remain at Canary, .to careen, .repair, &c. becaufe. 
at that feafon of the year the fith are found only to the north- 
ward, . where the fhore lies almoft fouth-welt-by-weft, or weft- . 
fouth-weft, .confequently open and-expofed to the north-weft 
winds, which fometimes blow there in.February, March, and | 
April, and make that part of the coaft to be-what.we call a lee~- 
fhore. 


Wuen. I firft frequented: the coaft of: the Défert, the Canary 
men. went no. farther to the fouthward than Cape Barbas, in lati- - 
_ -tude.twenty-two.degrees north; but.now.they go to Cape Blanco, . 
which: . 
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avhich lies abeut thirty leagues beyond it. Although the bulk of 
their cargoes confifts of large bream, yet they catch many other 
forts, viz. taffarte before-mentioned, a delicious fifh which taftes 
like avery large and fat mackerel, but when dried cannot be dif- 
tinguifhed from dried falmon. The cod caught here is better 
than thofe of Newfoundland: the anhoua is exceeding good : 
the corbina is a large fith, weighing about thirty pounds. There 
are befides thefe a number of flat fifh, with many other forts 
which I cannot.defcribe. 


ALTuouGu this fithery is capable of the greateft improvement, 
yet the Englifh have no reafon to be apprehenfive of the Spaniards 
_ever being able to bring it to any degree of perfection, fo as to 
rival them in the Spanifh and Italian markets: the power of the 
clergy in Spain is a better fecurity to the Englith againft fuch an 
event, than if a.fleet of one hundred fail of the line were ftationed 


on.the coaft of Barbary, to obftruct the Spanith fifhery. 


THE manufactures of thefe iflands are taffeties, knit filk hofe, 
filk garters, quilts, and bed-covers.. In Canaria and Tenerife, 
coarfe linens and gaufe are made of the flax imported from Holland. 
White blankets and coarfe cloths are made in Canaria, from the. 
‘wool of their own fheep. A very coarfe kind of cloth, which is 
worn ‘by the peafants, is alfo made in the reft of the iflands; but 
on feftivals, weddings, &c. the labouring people generally wear 
Englifh coarfe cloth. The exportation of raw filk is now prohi- 
bited, in order-to encourage their filk manufacture. In the large 
iis men are employed in weaving and as taylors; but in the 
willages the women only exercife thofe trades. 


To give fome idea of the fertility and — of Tenerife, 
they annually export no lefs than fifteen thoufand pipes of wine 


acd brandy, and a great quantity is confumed in the afland. 
| “THE 
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THE current coin in the Canaries is the Mexican dollar, 
and the half, quarter, eighth, and fixteenth parts of it. Befides 
thefe there is. the provincial’ real of plate, which is afmall filver 
piece, of the value of five pence fterling ; and the quart, a copper 
coin, equal in value to our half-penny, for ten of them make a 
real of plate. The provincial filver coin is not current in Lance- 
rota and Fuertaventura: and is never exported, becaufe it paffes 
in the iflands for more than its intrinfic value. But accounts are 
kept here in imaginary money, viz. in current dollars of ten reals 


of vellon each. The real of vellon is equal in value to eight of the 


above-mentioned quarts, fo that the current dollar is exactly three 
fhillings and fourpence, and fix of them make juft one pound 
fterling. Three fixteenths- of the Mexican dollar pafs for two 
rials of plate. Little or no gold coin is to be found in thofe iflands.. 


Tue pound and f{maller weights here are much the fame with. 
ours. The quintal, which is the ifland hundred weight, does not;. 
like ours,. weigh one hundred and twelve pounds, but only one: 


hundred.and.four. The arroba is twenty-five pounds.. 


Tue meafures are the fanega or hanega, the almud;. the Tiquid. 


arroba, and the var. 


Tue firft of thefe is the meafure ufed for corn, Seo, falt, &c. 


and.almoft contains the quantity of two Englith buthels. Twelve. 


almuds make a fanega. The liquid arroba contains fomething 
more than three gallons; and the quartillo is nearly equal to our. 


quart. . The var is a meafure for cloth, &c.. and is about +2 lefs. 


than the Englifh yard. | 


CHAP. 
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CC H A P. XVIIL 
Of the Government and Revenues of the Canary Iflands. 


GT FAVING already given fome account of the government of 
: Lancerota and Fuertaventura, I need not-fay any thing of 
-that of Gomera and Hierro, becaufe they are governed much in 
the fame manner as the above-mentioned iflands. I fhall now 
_proceed to thofe called the King’s Iflands, viz. Canaria, Tenerife, 
and Palma. 


Wuen the natives were reduced to the obedience of the 
crown of Spain, they were not deprived of their liberty, but 
_put on an equality with their conquerors: an example of policy 
worthy of imitation. How the Spaniards came, foon after, in 
America, to a& in a quite contrary manner, is hard to conceive ; 
yet the Dutch, French, and Englith, far from following the 
good example given by the Spaniards in the Canary Iflands, have 
erected, in the fugar-iflands in the Weft Indies, the moft abfurd 
and barbarous governments that ever exifted in any part of the 
globe, and which are by many degrees worfe than the Spanith 
governments in America. | | 


WHAT improvement or.obedience can be expected in a country 
ewhere all the labouring people are flaves, and have no other prin- 
ciple to excite them to obedience and induftry, but the fear of 
punifhment? which, after all, has never yet brought their labour 
to any degree of equality with that of indigent free people,. who 
have the fole difpofal of the fruits of their labour. | 


Is is not amazing to confider how the Englith, with the moft 
.confummate infolence, rail againft their Princes and Minifters of 
: State, 
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State,.as infringing their liberties; while at the fame time they 
themfelves are tyrannizing over their fellow-creatures in the 
moft cruel and arbitrary manner. What idea muft fober think- 
ing people have of the Englifh notions of liberty? Can they 
imagine this liberty any thing more than a power to be infolent 
to their fuperiors with impunity, and to opprefs the poor with 
extreme rigour? ‘Their oppreflion of the. poor may be obferved 
_ in other inftances than in the treatment of their flaves in the Weft 
Indies, viz. their laws again{ft vagabonds, i. e. poor ftrangers who 
have no fettled habitation, and ftrolling players. Do not thefe very 
people, who make fuch a noife about liberty, deprive beggars of 
their natural freedom, by confining them in work-houfes, contrary 
to their inclinations? yet thefe beggars compel nobody to give 
them a farthing; and if they ufe violence or fraud to fupport 
themfelves, the law has provided punifhments proportioned to 
the heinoufnefs of their crimes. Why then cannot they, in a free 
country, have the liberty to expire in the {treet or open fields for 
want, if they fhould choofe to do fo rather than work? 


BuT to return from this digreffion, which is not altogether fo~ 
reign to my fubject. The Spaniards, after the conqueft of the 
Canary Iflands, incorporated with the natives in fuch a manner as 
to become one people: the confequence of this political union is, _ 
that the King of Spain-can raife in thefe iflands more foldiers and 
{ea-men, who may be depended on, than in any other part of his 
dominions three times the extent of the Canary Iflands. To this 
advantage another may be added, the great number of people 
that annually go from hence to fettle in his wide and uninhabited 
dominions in America. 


Tue loweft officer of juftice in thefe iflands, except the Al- 
guazils, is the Alcalde ;‘ whofe office is fomething like that of a 
| Yy. Juftice 
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Juftice of Peace in England: in every town or village of note there is 
one. Thefe magiftrates are appointed by the Royal Audience of 
the city of Palmas in Canaria; they hold not their places for life, 
but only for a certain time: in matters of property they cannot 
take cognizance of any difpute where the value of the thing con- 
tefted amounts. to above feventeen rials, or feven fhillings fterling. 
Over thefe magiftrates is another, called the Alcalde Major, 
who is appointed in the fame manner as the officers before-men- 
tioned ; he cannot decide a matter of property when the value 
contefted exceeds the fum of two hundred dollars: from the 
decifions of all thefe magiftrates appeals lie to the Tiniente and 
Corregidor. The firft of thefe magiftrates is a lawyer, and no- 
minated by the Royal Audience; and the King appoints the latter, 
who is not obliged to be a lawyer, but muft have a Clerk, Secre- 
tary, or Affiftant bred to the law, who is called his Affeffor. 
The Corregidor generally holds his place for five years, but fome- 
times longer. Few of the natives of the iflands are placed in 
this honourable office, for thofe that fill it are commonly 
natives of Spain. The proceedings in the Corregidor’s court 
‘ and in that of the Tiniente are the fame; and it would feem - 
that thefe courts were originally intended as a check upon one 
another. 


From the Corregidor and Tiniente appeals are made to the 
Royal Audience of Gran Canaria. This tribunal is compofed of 
three Oidores or Judges, a Regent and Fifcal, who are generally 
natives of Spain, and always appointed by the King ; of this 
court the Governor-general is always Prefident, though he refides 
in Tenerife. From their determination, in criminal cafes, there 
is no appeal; but in matters of property appeals are carried to 
the Council or Audience of Seville in Spain. 


THE 
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Tue ftanding forces in the Canary Iflands I do not reckon to 
amount to above one hundred and fifty men; but there is a mi- 
litia properly regulated and embodied, of which the Governor- 
general of the iflands is always commander in chief; the officers, 
viz. Colonels, Captains, and fubalterns, are all appointed by the 
King ; and in cafe any of them die, the vacancy ought to be filled 
by feniority, but intereft fometimes prevails againft this regulation. 
The military officers, if they have a difpute with any other perfon, 
may cite him before a civil magiftrate; but this laft has no 
_ power to compel a military officer to appear before his tribunal : 
but if a man fhould be any way injured by an officer of the militia, 
he may complain to his fuperior officer ; and if he does not think 
he has got redrefs, he may complain to the Governor-general of 
the iflands: from his fentence he may appeal to the Council of 
War in Spain, which, although it is fo named, is in fact a 
civil court. 


THE reader may perceive how eafy it is for thefe military officers 
to opprefs the inhabitants ; yet when he confiders that they have 
fettled habitations, and do not move from place to place like the 
officers of ftanding forces, and are married and connected with the 
inhabitants of the towns where they refide, and where it is their in- 
tereft to preferve their reputation, he will not wonder there is fo 
little oppreffion in thefe iflands: yet one muft not expect to find 
fuch juftice in matters of property here as in England ; I fay, of 
property, for no man in this country dares to commit the greater 
acts of oppreflion or violence, becaufe the injured party would ftab 
the aggreffor, let his rank be ever fo great, and fly for refuge to 
the next church or convent, from whence no power could force 
him; there he might remain in fafety until he could find an op- 
' portunity of efcaping from the iflands. 


Yy2 BESIDES 
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BresipeEs the above-mentioned military officers, there are Caf- 
tillanos, i. e. Governors or Captains of forts and caftles, fome of 
whom are appointed by the King, and others by the twelve Re- 
gidors of the iflands, called the Cavildo; for fome of the ifland 
forts belong to the King, the reft are under the direction of the 
Regidores: The King’s forts are garrifoned by the hundred and 
fifty ftanding forces; and as there are many of thefe forts, the 
reader may judge what number of men may be in each. 


Tue Regidores, as I have obferved before, in the Hiftory of 
‘the Difcovery and Conqueft, are hereditary officers, who hold a 
court to regulate the price of provifions, to take care that the 
highways are kept in repair, to prevent public nuifances, and. 
the plague from being brought into the ifland by fhipping, &c. 
To defray the charge of repairing the roads, and other neceflary 
works, the Regidores have power to lay a tax on the inhabitants: 
they have impofed a fort of excife on foap, which, I believe,. 
produces a fum, fufficient to defray thefe expences. ~ 


‘No man is allowed to land in thefe iflands from on board any 
fhip until the mafter of her produces a bill of health. from the port. 
he was laft in, or until the crew have been properly examined 
whether or not they are free from the plague, or any other infec- 
tious diftemper: before this is done, no boat except the pratique 
or health-boat,, dares to come near her. 


WueEn I wanted to go to Tenerife from the coaft of Africa, — 
where a certificate of health cannot be had, I ufed to touch at Lan- 
cerota or Fuertaventura, where I always gota bill of health 
without the leaft difficulty, which pracured me admittance at Te- 
nerife, Canaria, or Palma. | 


THE 
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Tue King’s revenue in thefe iflands 1s divided into the follow- 
ing branches: 


I. Las Tercias Reales, or royal third of the tythes. 
II. THE monopoly of tobacco and {nuff. 


Ill. THe acknowlegement annually paid by the nobility to the 
King for their titles. 


IV. Tue duty of feven per cent. on imports and exports. 
V. Tue duty on the Canary Weft India commerce. 


Tue firft of thefe taxes is impropesly named the third of the 
tythes, for it fcarcely amounts to the tenth part of them: the 
King finds in this, to his coft, what i it is to be in partnerfhip with 
_ the clergy. The tercias reales are a gift made by the Pope to the 
King of Spain, in confideration of that Prince’s maintaining a per- 
petual war againft the Infidels. 


THE fecond branch of the revenue confifts in {nuff and tobacco, 
which the Stankeros, or King’s officers for that purpofe, fell for 
the King’s account; no other perfons being allowed to deal in 
thefe articles. | 


Tue third branch of the revenue is hardly worth mentioning, 
as it amounts to a mere trifle. 


Aut thefe branches together, the fifth excepted, Iam informed " 
do not bring into the King’s treafury above fifty thoufand pounds 
per annum, nett money, clear of all charges, fuch.as the officers 
falaries, the expences of government, &c. 


WERE 
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Were the inhabitants of thefe iflands to agree among them- 
felves to pay feventy-five thoufand pounds nett money annually 
into the King’s treafury, on condition that he would abolith all 
duties and cuftoms in the iflands, and fuffer a free import and ex- 
port of merchandize to and from all parts of the world, I am per- 
fuaded it would be of great advantage to them, by the increafe of 
trade, fhipping, feamen, and wealth, which would in a hort 
time be furprizingly great. 


On the 21ft of July, 1553, the French made a defcent on the 
ifland of Palma with feven hundred men; but the natives repulfed 
and obliged them to reimbark with lofs, although the iflanders 
had fcarcely any other weapons than fticks and ftones. 


Since the conqueft of the Canary Iflands no foreign power has 
fitted out a fleet with defign to fubdue them, excepting one, 
_ which Sir William Monfon fays the Dutch fent againft the Ifland 
of Gran Canaria in the year 1599. It confifted of feventy-three 
thips, commanded by Peter Van Doift: at their return to Hol- 
land, a book was publifhed, intituled, ‘ The Conquett of the 
«© Grand Canaries, made that fummer, by feventy-three fail of 
‘«< fhips, fent out by the command and direction of the States 
. «© General, &c. with the taking of a town in the ifland of Go- 
‘© mera.” By which title, Sir William Monfon obferves, they 
endeavoured to make the world believe that they had conquered 
all the Canary Iflands ; whereas they only furprized and took the 
city of Palmas, in the ifland of Gran Canaria; where they made 
no prifoners or booty, the inhabitants having retired, with all their 
effects, to the mountains, fo that they only recovered thirty-fix pri- 
foners. But after they had taken the town, fome of the foldiers, 
without their officers leave, penetrated into the country in fearch 
of plunder, but not being acquainted with the proper pafies, 
the Spaniards killed a great number, and obliged the reft to 
retire, 
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retire. Neverthelefs, they rifled the cloyfters, monafteries, and 
churches, and then burnt them to the ground: for which Sir Wil- 
liam Monfon reflects upon them feverely. After this the Dutch 
General took Gomera without oppofition, for the inhabitants fled 
to the mountains, where they killed many of the Dutch ftragglers. 


In 1657, a fleet of Englifh men of war, commanded by Ad- 
miral Blake, came into the road of Santa Cruz, and deftroyed 
the Spanith plate-fleet, which had put in there. The inhabitants 
of Tenerife fay, that the bay was then in a defencelefs {tate, com- 
pared to what it is at prefent. 


In the war between Spain and England, which commenced in 
1739, two Englifh fhips, one of them a man of war of fixty 
guns, attacked the port and village of Gomera. When they be- 
gan to fire, the inhabitants were extremely frightened ; but find- 
ing the cannonading to continue long and do no damage, they took 
courage to fuch a degree, that the young people ran to and fro in 
fearch of, and gathering the cannon-balls. The Englith perceiv- 
ing they were firing to no purpofe, manned all their boats, in 
order to land, but by that time the ifland was alarmed, and the 
militia had reached the port, and were formed in a hollow behind 
the beach, to receive the enemy: when the Englith perceiving 
their numbers and refolution, they thought proper to retire. 


In the courfe of the fame war fome Englith privateers landed a 
_ confiderable number of men on the ifland of Palma, who were 
_ quickly attacked and routed by the inhabitants, who gave them 
no quarter; among them were fome Irifh Catholics, who, 
when they faw their danger, opened their bofoms, fhewed their 
croffes, and begged for quarter, but in vain, for the incenfed Pal- 
mans killed them all, except one man, who was wounded and lay 
fome time among the flain, the natives fuppofing he was dead : 

afterwards 
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afterwards finding him alive, they brought him to the town of 


Santa Cruz in Palma, where he was cured of his wounds, and 
treated as a prifoner of war, till he was exchanged. 


Tue inhabitants of the Canary Iflands are extremely averfe to 
war, becaufe it ruins their trade and interrupts the intercourfe fub- 
fitting among them. In the courfe of the laft war with England, 
they endeavoured to procure ameutrality for their iflands. 


At the Englifh privateers that ever went to cruize among 
thefe iflands, were difappointed ; for they could take nothing 
_ except a few barks loaded with corn, or falt-fith from the coaft 
of Barbary. ‘Thofe who lay in wait for the return of the Canary 
Weft Indiamen to Santa Cruz, had as little fuccefs: indeed, 
unlefs a cruifer has fomebody on board who is intimately ac- 
quainted with thefe iflands, and the weather that prevails there, 
the crew will find their hopes of gain fruftrated. 


A MASTER of a fhip of any nation which may happen to be at 
war with Spain, may, if he manages prudently, trade at Porto 
Orotava without the leaft danger of the natives being able to feize 
his veffel; but fhe muft have fome guns, and be well manned. 


In each of the iflands a watch is pofted on fome eminence, to 
give notice to the inhabitants of the approach of fhipping; when 
an uncommon number appears, a fignal is made to alarm the 
country. 


Arter the bell for evening prayer tolls, no boats are allowed to 
land, or to go from the fhore; nor are boats permitted at any 
time to depart from a port without a licence from the Governor or 
Captain, even though it is only to go a-fifhing, or to a fhip in the 
road, = 4 
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Exc usive of the Negro flaves belonging to the Count of 
Gomera, feveral gentlemen in Tenerife have a few; but they. 
bear no more proportion to the number of white fervants in that 
ifland, than the blacks in London do to the reft of its inhabitants. ° 


Tue natives have this excellent law in favour of their Negroes, 
that if a mafter treats his flave with injuftice or cruelty, he the 
latter may oblige him to fell him immediately. The fame law, 
if Iam not miftaken, takes place in the Spanifh Weft Indies. 
What a fhame is it, that thefe advocates for liberty, the Englith 
and Dutch, fhould be, comparatively {peaking, the only people 
who opprefs the poor, to whom they are folely indebted for 
their being able to live in {plendor, idlenefs, and luxury. 


C H A P. XIX. 
Of the Ecclefiaftical Government of the Canary Iflands. 


af Nate Bifhop of the Canary Iflands is a fuffragan to the Arch- 
bifhop of Seville, in Spain, and has a revenue of fix thoufand 
pounds fterling per annum. He refides in the city of Palmas, in 
Canaria, where he is treated with all the re{pe& and homage due 
to a Prince. 


THE Provincials, or Superiors, of the different orders-of Friars 
and Nuns live in the city of St. Chriftobal de la Laguna. They 
are not accountable to any but the Generals of their refpective 
orders at Rome. - 


In each of the iflands there is a houfe belonging to the Holy 
Office, or Inquifition, with its proper officers, whofe duty it is to 
prevent all appearance of herefy, or difrefpect to the clergy. They 

Zz have 
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have power to apprehend and confine fufpeéted perfons, without 
giving any reafon to the civil magiftrate for fo doing: after ex- 
amining them fufficiently, they are either difcharged, or fent by 
the firft veffel to the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Office at Ca- 


naria. 


Wuen a foreign fhip arrives at the iflands, and the matter is 
permitted to come afhore, he is conduéted to an officer of the In- 
quifition, who, examines him, to know if he has in his fhip any 
books or pictures againft the doctrine or ceremonies of the church 
of Rome; and obliges him to fign a paper, by which he engages, 
if he has any, not to land or expofe them to view; and alfo that 
he fhall not, while he remains in the country, fpeak againft the 
Romifh religion, or mock its rites and ceremonies. 


Very lately the officers of the Inquifition infpeéted all the libra- 
ries in the iflands, and either put a mark on thofe books which 
they judged improper to be read, or carried them away. 


As all the er of thefe iflands are zealous members of the 
Romifh church, the Tribunal of the Holy Office feldom has an op- 
portunity to exercife its extenfive authority. There is no credit to 
be given to the many flanderous and falfe accounts we hear in 
proteftant countries of the procedure of the inquifition ; fuch as 
its officers carrying away virgins into their prifons to gratify their 
juft, and falfely accufing rich men of herefy in order to ftrip 
them of their-wealth, &c. I think I may venture to affert, that 
no man or woman, in the Canary Iflands, has been fo dealtewith : 
fome, indeed, have been imprifoned and punifhed for thofe offences 
which properly come under the cognizance of the inquifition. As 
the reader may be curious to know fome of thefe cafes, I fhall relate 
a few which happened before my time, and fome while I fre- 

quented 
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quented the iflands. Many years ago, a gentleman in the city of 
Laguna fell in love with a Nun, whom he prevailed on to efcape 
from the convent, and embark with him ina Dutch fhip at Santa 
Cruz, which was ready to fail for Holland. Immediately after 
they went on board, the veffel failed away ; but, meeting with fome 
difafter at fea, was obliged to put back to the bay of Santa Cruz, 
where, by order of the Inquifition, fhe was {trictly fearched, until 
the unfortunate lovers were difcovered, who were brought afhore 
and clapped into prifon, where they remained for a fhort time, and” 
then were publicly beheaded on a {caffold at the city of Laguna. 
The fhame and infamy of their punifhment were more bitter.to 
them than death itfelf. No one can have an idea of this, but thofe 
who have lived in countries where the Inquifition prevails. 


A Master of a French fhip lying in the road of Orotava; 
was ftanding near the port, converfing with fome merchants, 
when the Hoft paffed clofe by them; all the merchants, on per- 
ceiving it, kneeled down in token of refpect and reverence, as is 
cuftomary in that part of the world; but the Frenchman, being a 
Huguenot, ftood upright with his head covered, notwithftanding 
all the endeavours of the merchants to make him kneel and ‘take 
off his hat. Next day, the merchants to whom the Captain was 
-configned, were fent for by the officers of the Inquifition, and-ex- 
amined concerning the affair. They cleared themfelves, but 
could not diffuade them from arrefting the Captain, although his 
fhip was almoft ready to fail: luckily for the Frenchman, the 
- merchants in a body, with fome difcreet clergymen, went to the 

Inquifition, and made its officers fenfible that the taking any 
. notice of what had happened, would anfwer no purpofe but that 
of frightening the Dutch, Englith, and Hamburghers from 
coming to the ifland, which would totally deftroy their commerce. 
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An Englifh Roman Catholic Mafter of a fhip was taken by the 
Spaniards in the war of 1739, and carried into Tenerife, where he 
remained fome time a prifoner at large. He happened to be with 
fome company at a friend’s houfe, when the officers of the Inquifi- 
‘tion, with fome affiftants, furrounded the houfe, and hurried: him 
away to their prifon: he was foon after fent to the prifon of the 
Inquifition at Gran Canaria, where he was confined above two 
years. During all:that war the Englifh Conful remained. in Te- 
nerife, and hearing what had happened, fent an account of the 
affair to a perfon of influence in England, intreating him at the 
fame time to ufe his intereft in-favour of the Captain, thus unjuftly 
detained in the prifon of the Inquifition at Canaria. Lhe Conful’s 
letter had the defired effe@’; for an Englifh man of war, fome time 
after, came into the road of Palmas, in Canaria, having many pri- 
foners on board: his orders were, not to exchange any until he 
should obtain the enlargement of this unfortunate Englifhman. He 
informed the Canarians of his orders, who, having many of their 
friends prifoners on board the man of war, folicited the Holy Office,. - 
and procured his liberty; I fay folicited, for the civil power there 
eannot oblige the inquifitors to do any thing contrary to their in- 
clination. | 


THE account.the Captain gives of this affair (for he now lives 
m London) is, that he was proceeded againft after the fame manner 
as the Holy Office of Malaga, in Spain, did againft one Martin, who. 
afterwards publifhed an account of his confinement and fufferings.. 
Some time after they had exhorted him, in vain, to accufe himfelf 
and confefs, they told him plainly that he was accufed of being a 
Free Mafon. As the Captain. did not. then underftand Spanith 
enough to.comprehend their meaning, the Inquifitors employed on 
this occafion for an interpreter, an old man, a native of Scotland, 
who, by fome accident, came to that ifland when a youth, and em-. 


braced. 
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Braced the Romith faith, but had almoft entirely loft his mother- 
tongue: this interpreter informed him, that the Holy Office ac- 
cufed him of being a Franc Mafon (for fo he termed a Free 
Mafon) ; the Captain ftill not underftanding him, afferted his in- 
nocence, although they put him to the torture to make him con- 
fefs. At laft he perceived their meaning ; but, fearing he might 
fare the worfe. if he confeffed, he continued to deny he under- 
ftood their meaning: this is all I could learn from him, except 
that, out of the time he was confined by the inquifition, he paffed. 
nine months in the dungeon. 


In the year 1749, an Englifh fhip, bound to Guinea, was: 
wrecked on the coaft of Barbary, adjacent to thefe iflands, where 
‘a Canary fifhing-boat took up the ctew, and brought them to the. 
ifland of Gran Canaria. The furgeon, being informed that good 
phyficians and furgeons were fcarce there, and being invited by 
the gentry to fettle among them, he confented, and praGifed. 
phyfic for fome time, with great applaufe. The Prtiefts and Friars,. 
who had been labouring to.convert him, pretended that he had. 
given them his promife to embrace the Romith faith and publicly 
renounce his herefy. Soon after this he fell fick ; they plied him 
hard, but to no purpofe; for, after his recovery, he perfifted in 
his errors ; which fo exafperated them, that they compelled him. 
to leave. the ifland. 


A Frencu Huguenot of mean circumf{tances, who Kept a fhop- 
in Tenerife, happening to be at Lancerota upon bufinefs, was 
-importuned by a beggar for alms, having:a figure of the Virgin 
-in his hands, bedecked with flowers (which is-cuftomary there.on 
‘certain feftivals), which he made ufe of to enforce his fuit.. 
‘The Frenchman, vexed-at his importunity, faid, ‘‘ Begone: what 
<< fienifies your Virgin.to me? Indeed,.if. you would beg for the 
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“«« fake of fome pretty girl, you might have better fuccefs.” 
‘With thefe words he turned away, not dreaming of any bad con- 
fequences. The beggar went off, muttering and vowing revenge 
againft the heretical dog, as he called him. The poor French- 
man had reafon to repent of his ill-timed gallantry, for he was 
{oon after feized by the officers of the Inquifition,. and confined 
in prifon, until they found an opportunity of a bark going to Ca+ 
naria. Before he was fent thither, he wrote a letter to one of his 
“countrymen at Tenerife, informing him of his misfortune ; and 
that he had been racking his thoughts ever fince to find out the 
caufe, but could charge himfelf oa no offence againft the In- 
quifition, excepting the affair of the beggar; adding, that being 
confcious of his innocence, he hoped foon to get clear: but in this 
he was miftaken, for he was confined at Canaria for more than 
a year. It was obferved, that when he returned from thence to 
Tenerife, he looked fat and fair, but ever after attended mats, 


and otherwife behaved himéelf like a good Catholic, which it feems . 


he had not done before. 


Tue laft perfon whom I remember to have been apprehended 
by the Inquifition, was the Marquis de San André*, a man of 


near eighty years of age. He was charged with maintaining fome - 


errors, in a book which he had publifhed fome time before ;_ but 
the real caufe was the keen fpirit of fatire by which he had rendered 
himfelf obnoxious to the clergy. He was not fhut up in the prifon 
of the Inquifition, but. allowed to range within the walls of a 
convent in Canaria, where he remained, if I am not miftaken, 
more than twelve months. He died about a year ago, foon after 


# The Marquis de San André, as was obferved in the former part of this work, 
was defcended, in aright line, from Don Alonzo Ferdinando de Lugo, who affifted 
at the conqueft of Canaria, and procured a grant from the King of Spain of the con- 
queft of Palma and Tenerife. It was chiefly owing to his prudent condudt, that 
the natives were converted to the Romith faith. re 
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he was difcharged. It is faid, that the Inquifitors, according to 
their ufual form, afked him, on his firft examination, if he be- 
lieved the Holy Office to be holy, juft, and knowing? He re- 
plied, that he abfolutely denied it could have any pretenfions to 
knowlege ; and as to juftice, he referred them to his own cafe; 
and laftly, that he had fome fcruples about its fan@iity. He durft 
not have anfwered in this manner, had he not been affured of the 
protection of the court of Madrid: and as he was not punifhed, 
made no fubmiffions, nor did penance when confined or after 
_ he was difcharged, this may be looked upon as the firft ftep taken 
by the King of Spain and his Minifters to retrench the power of 
the clergy in the Canary Iflands. The court could not have 
pitched on a more proper perfon to fupport againft the Inquifi- 
tion, in order to try if it was poffible to curb the unlimited 
power of that tribunal: and as they have fucceeded in the firft 
attempt, it is to be hoped they will go on, until the church is 
fufficiently humbled, and rendered abfolutely dependent on the 
ftate. | 


Ir is not poffible for a perfon to live in any of the Canary 
Tflands, excepting Tenerife, who is not a member of the church 
of Rome; and even in Tenerife no profefled Jew, Pagan, or 
Mahomedan can at any rate be a member of fociety: neither 
indeed Proteftants, unlefs they are merchants of confequence. 
The clergy do not care to meddle with them; probably they 
have osders from Rome not to difturb them, left they fhould be 
embroiled with the Englith or Dutch, and the caufe of the dif- 
pute thereby become public, which would ultimately hurt the 
intereft of the church. Formerly it was no uncommon thing 
for the Inquifition to feize on the Dutch and Englith Confuls. 


Tuose Proteftants in Tenerife who are moft expofed to the 
ceafure ef the Inquifition are the French Hugenots, for they. 
have 
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have none to protect them from it. The French Confuls here 
have always been men of narrow minds, who neither kept up the 
dignity of their office, ar regarded the glory of their nation; other- 
wife they would have protected their cauntrymen from the infults 
of the clergy, even though they had profeffed Paganifm. I have 
often wondered what could induce Hugenots openly to profefs 
their religion in this country, when they diffemble fome of their 
principles in their own ; for if a man, for his intereft, conforms in 
one point to the religion of the country he lives in, why not to all? 
It is.confiftent with reafon, that a man fhould either obftinately 
refufe to throw a grain of incenfe on the altars of the gods of 
his country even in the view of death, or be the foremoft in 
complying with every ceremony of the worfhip paid to them. 


Act the inhabitants of the Canary Iflands are zealous Catholics ;- 
and when they fee any of a different perfuafion behave with 
common decency, they feem to be greatly furprized, imagining 
heretics to differ little from brutes; for thefe people are by far 
more ignorant and fuperftitious than the Catholics of Germany 
and other countries, where Papifts and Proteftants dwellin the 
fame civil community. Yet the natives here do not pay fo much 
homage to the clergy as the inhabitants of Portugal, the Azores, 
Cape de Verd, and Madeira Iflands do to theirs, for the women in 
thefe parts kifs the borders of the Friars garments, when they pafs 
along the ftreets. The Canary clergymen lead more regular lives 
than thofe of the above-mentioned iflands *, and carry not their 

* The Portugueze Priefts and Friars in the Cape de Verd Iflands are ignorant 
and fuperftitious to the greateft degree. Notwithftanding their vow of cclibacy, 
they keep miftrefles openly, without the leaft appearance of fhame, and have their 
children running about their houfes and convents. While I lived in South Barbary, 
a Moor, who by fome accident had been fome time in the Cape de Verds, faid to 
me in the following broken Englifh, ‘* Portugueze Prieft no better as fool ; he fay 
© he love God better, very much indeed, and not take wife ; yet have child in houfe 


‘¢ his: how man have child and not have wife? Indeed Portugueze Padre all the 


46 fxme as fool.” 
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againft heretics fo far as to hinder them from burying their dead . 
in the earth, which is the cafe in the ifland of Madeira, although 
all its trade and wealth depends entirely on the Englifth. The mer- 
chants of the Englifh nation refiding in that ifland, behave, in one 
inftance, to the church with a fpirit truly noble, becoming, and 
worthy of imitation by all who differ in fentiment from the reli- 
gion of their country; for rather than demean themfelves by 
cringing to the clergy, they caft their dead into the fea, although 
they are fure of being permitted to bury them in the earth, if they 
were only to condefcend to requeft that favour from the church *. 


Aut ftrangers who are not Roman Catholics, are ftrongly im- 
portuned, on their arrival, to become profelytes; but it has been 
obferved, that all fuch as were prevailed on to change their reli- 
gion, with a view of bettering their fortunes, fell foon after into 
poverty, and funk in the efteem of thofe very people who were 
fo eager to convert them. | | 


* The Catholics evade the chatge of inhumanity brought againft thcir religion, 
by its adverfaries, thus: why fhould the principles and practice of a few blind, igno- 
rant, and fuperftitious zealots, who are members of our communion, be brought as 
-a charge againft our moft holy religion? Does our church approve of their deteft- 
able inhumanity ? I would only afk thefe Catholics this fimple queftion: Has the 
Inquifition ever teftified its diflike of that inhuman law. viz. the Portugueze for- 
bidding the Englifh to bury their dead in the ifland of Madeira? This is one of the 
many things which every day give them the lie. 

On the other hand, Is it confiftent with that moderation and hatred of perfecu- 
tion? Is it confiftent with thofe principles of civil as well as religious liberty, 
which the Proteftant clergy of all denominations profefs, that they are fo very zeal- 
ous for putting the laws in execution againft blafphemy, infidelity, and herefy, or 
at leaft what they are pleafed to call by thefe names? ‘Thefe crimes difturb not in. 
the leaft the civil community. Should not one be inclined to think, therefore, that 
they would have endeavoured to obtain a repeal of thofe laws, fo deftructive to the 
liberty of the fubje&&! They never made the leaft motion towards it; and when 
they fpeak of them, it is with an earneft with, that they were ten times more rigor- 
ous : and it is not uncommon to hear them rail againft the beft of governments, 
becaufe it winks at the tranfereffions of thefe laws. 


Aaa WHILE 
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Wuice I frequented this country, the erew of a Canary. fith- | 
ing bark brought, from the coaft of the Defart to the city of 
Palmas, a boy and a girl, his fifter, who were decoyed on board: 
the boy was then about eleven years of age, and the girl about 
nine; they were both dreffed in antelopes fkins. Shortly after 
their arrival, the fifhermen of Palmas went in a body, and com- 
plained to the Royal Audience againft the people who had brought 
away the children, and begged that they might be fent back to 
their parents ; enforcing this reafonable requeft, by reprefenting — 
the danger they were in of being maffacred by their relations, 
who would infallibly wreak their vengeance on the Canarymen 
who fKould attempt to land on their coaft. This reprefentatian 
had its defired effet; the Audience ordered the captives foon after 
to be fent to their own country, with. fome prefents to their dif- 
aonfolate parents. | 


Berore their departure, many artifices were ufed to induce 
them to change their religion: they were genteelly clad, elegantly 
lodged, and entertained by people of the firft rank, who endea- 
voured to make every thing in the ifland as agreeable to them as 
poffible ; but all this could not fhake the boy’s conftancy, for he. 
continued firmly attached to the religion of his fathers: the girl,, 
tempted by the gaiety of the ladies drefs, and other pleafures of 
the place, feemed to waver; however her brother had fo much in- 
fluence over her, as to prevent her converfion. — 


Some of the natives of the Canary Iflands who-were intelligentin 
_ foreign affairs,. often afked me the reafon why our commerce fo far 
exceeded that of the Spaniards; my anfwer conftantly was, that 
the power of the Inquifition and the church, in temperals, in- 
fringed their liberty, as well. as cramped their induftry,. without 
both which no nation can make any figure in commerce.. 

| I ToLD 
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I rorp them that the excellency of the Englith conftitution 
Jay in this, that no man could be punifhed (otherwife than by 
‘being -excluded ‘from the religious communion of the fociety to 
which he belonged) for any.crime merely irreligious.: ‘but in this 
I went too far, for there are now fome laws-exifting in England, 
whereby. an amiable member.of fociety may. be punifhed for non- 
conformity to the precepts of the church. 


Js it not furprizing that the Englifh nation, now fo highly 
efteemed abroad, fhould fuffer itfelf to be fo duped by the craft 
of defigning priefts, as to lay their foldiers and feamen, who are 
always ready to fhed their blood in :their country’s fervice, under 
‘the.cruel neceffity of either 'debauching their con{ciences, .or lofing 
their fubfiftence ? At this time, none of our brave reformed of- 
ficers, who ferved in our late glorious expeditions, .can receive their - 
half-pay until they produce certificates of their conformity to the 
eftablifhed religion! Yet-thefe hypocritical and double-dealing 
‘gentry, the clergy, are perpetually dunning our ears with a noife 
about moderation and averfion to perfecution. They ought, in- 
deed, to behave with more moderation; for it is not-altogether 
improbable that thetimeis at hand, when the governments in Europe 
particularly the French, will-no longer puzzle themfelves how to 
find ways and means to raife money for the neceffities of the ftate, 
but will appropriate the revenues of the clergy to that ufe, and fo 
avoid the danger of incenfing their fubjects by laying on them un- 
popular though neceffary taxes. ; 


VoLTatIR£, from fuch inftances of the inhumanity of the 
clergy, takes occafion to reproach Chriftianity as the caufe of all 
thofe evils; and craftily endeavours to make us believe that he is 
perfuaded the religion profeffed in Europe, and Chriftianity, are the 
fame. In this he is not fo ingenuous as his brother philofopher, 

Aaa2_ the 
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the famous Rouffeau;' for this laft boldly afferts, that they have 
not the leaft affinity, well knowing that were Chriftians ever fo 
numerous and powerful in any country, they could never, without 
renouncing their religion, make Chriftianity a term of commu- . 
nion, punifh infidels for blafpheming againft its do@rines, or 
exact penfions from unbelievers to fupport their bifhops. 


C HAP. XX. 
Direttions for Sathng among the Canary Iflands. 


. yn EN a fhip lies at Palma, wanting to go to Lancerota, 
and will not wait for a fair wind (which indeed feldom 
blows there, efpecially in the fummer feafon), let her ftand 
-over to the north-weft fide of Tenerife, and beat up along-fhore 
until fhe weathers point Nago; from thence, with the wind that 
generally prevails in 'thefe parts, fhe will be able to weather Gran 
Canaria, and fetch the point of Handia, in Fuertaventura, or per- 
haps Morro Gable, from whence it is eafy ta beat up to Point 
Negro, along the eaft fide of the ifland, becaufe the fea. there is 
always fmooth. Itis not quite fo eafy to beat up from Point Negro . 
to the ifland of Lobos; yet it may be done without difficulty, when 
the weather is moderate: if the wind fhould happen to blow 
hard, the may ftop in the we of Las Playas until it proves moze: 


. favourable, 


From the ifland of Lobos the will find no difficulty in beat-. 
ing up to Porto de Naos in Lancerota. I. would not advife-any. 
man, who is not perfectly well acquainted with that harbour, to. 
attempt tocarry a fhip in, becaufe the entrances.are very narrow. 


Ir is common for fhips which come loaded from Europe to 
Santa Cruz, in Tenerife, to have part of their cargoes to unload. 
+ | ak 
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at Port Orotava: thefe fhips,~ when the trade-wind blows hard, 
will fometimes find it impracticable to weather Point Nago; when. 
this is the cafe, let her bear away to the leeward point of the 
ifland, and keep near the fhore, where, if fhe does not meet with 
a foutherly wind, fhe will be carried by the current, in the {pace 
of twenty-four hours, from the fouth-weft point of the ifland unto. 
Point Teno, from whenee fhe may eafily beat up to Port Orotava ; 
for when the wind blows exceflive ftrong at Point Nago, it is mo- 
derate weather all the way. from Point Teno until within two or 
three leagues of Point Nago. But I would not advife a thip to 
bear away as above directed, unlefs when the trade-wind blows 
fo frefh that fhe cannot weather Point Nago; becaufe in moderate 
weather there is little or no wind ftirring on the coaft between. 
Teno and Port Orotava, 


I waRw all ftrangers to thefe iflands, to obferve that Alegranza,. 
Lancerota, and Fuertaventura are, in almoft all our maps and fea- 
charts, placed twenty-five or thirty miles too far to the fouthward; 
for the true pofition of Alegranza 1 is about the latitude of twenty- 
nine degrees thirty minutes north.. 


In all our maps and charts of the coaft-of Barbary. adjacent. to. 
_ the Canary Iflands, that.part of it fituated between the latitude of © 
twenty-nine degrees thirty-minutes, and twenty-feven degrees 
thirty minutes north,. is falfely defcribed, as may eafily be per-. 
_ ceived by the. general map. of the iflands,. and the African coaft 
adjacent to them,. which is annexed to this work. By. the. wrong 
pofition of the forefaid part of the coaft of Barbary, in our maps 
and charts, I am: certain many have. been deceived, and thereby. 
_ un their fhips afhore in the. night.. , 


APP E'N-. 
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A PPEN Di X. 


| i defcribing ‘the manners and cuftoms of the natives of thefe 
iflands, I forgot to mention, that the gentry are generally poor, 
and therefore not being able otherwife to provide'for their younger 
‘fons, educate many of them for the church. Not a few young 
ladies take the veil and fhut themfelves up in nunneries for life, 
becaufe they cannot find hufbands fuitable to their rank, and do 
not choofe to depend on their elder brothers, or other relations, 
for fubfiftence, or becaufe they have met with difappointments in 
love : a few, being flattered and puffed up by the Nuns and Clergy, 
with a conceit of their own fanctity, are prevailed on to take the 
vows and quit the world; but the greater part of them have time 
afterwards to repent at Jeifure, and find that a miftrefs of a fami- 
ly has it as much in her power to exercife every Chriftian virtue, as 
a woman fhut up in a nunnery. | | 


Axzour two years and a half ago, a monaftery of Nuns, in the 
villa of Orotava, took fire in the morning while it was dark, 
and was-burnt fo fuddenly that the Nuns had but juft time to fave 
their lives: -it is the cuftom of many people in that country, when 
the weather is hot, to fleep without fhirts or fhifts; therefore. 
fome of the poor Nuns, not having time to caft any thing about 
them, made their efcape ftark naked, when fome of the crowd, 
who were.affembled on that occafion, took off their cloaks and 
threw them upon them. Several fellows went into the cells of the 
convent, and, in fight of all the crowd, fat down compofedly, 
and crammed themfelves with the conferves and f{weetmeats 
belonging to the nunnery, notwithftanding the Vicar called aloud 


I and 
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anid threatened.them with: excommunication. This I mention.te 
give fome ideaof the thievith difpofitionof thelower clafsof people: 
~ As to the Nuns, fome were depofited in: their parents. houfes, or 
thofe of their neareft reJations, and. the remainder im a: large 
empty houfe, until they were diftributed: into other nunneries.in 
the ifland. ; 


WueEN the miftrefs of a family dies, fome of Her -huf- 
band’s relations come to-his houfe and refide:- with him: fome time, : 
to divert his grief, and depart not until another relation comes 
ta relieve-the firft ;, the fecond' is relieved: by a third, and fo on, 
until the term af a year is expired. : 


Att the orchilla-weed of Tenerife, Canaria, and’ Palma belongs 
to the King, ‘and is part of his revenue; the orchilla of the other 
illands belongs to their refpeCtive proprietors. | 


Tue Priefts not being fatisfied with their tythes, nor the Friars 
with the revenues of their convents, have found ways and means to 
load the inhabitants of thefe iflands with many impofitions, which 
would be tedious to enumerate ; ahd.though they are not all efta- 
blithed by law, yet it would be dangerous to refufe the payment 
of any of them. For inftance, every fifhing-bark from the coaft 
of Barbary is obliged to deliver a certain quantity of fith to each 
convent; and when the Mendicant Friars go about from houfe to 
houfe, they are liberally fupplied with alms; if any one was to 
refufe them, or give a furly anfwer, he would furely be marked 
as an object of their vengeance, and thereby be expofed to the 
Inquifition. All ranks of men here, who have any point in 
view, or.{cheme to purfue, take care in the firft place to fecure 
the leading men of the clergy in their intereft ; when this is done, 


all other obftacles are eafily furmounted. 
: . FATHER 


368 THE HISTORY, &e. 

FATHER Feyjoo’s Critical Theatre, a book of many volumes, 
is-much read at prefent by the natives of the Canary iflands. As it 
is to be had in every great town in Europe, I fhall make no more 
mention of it than this, that its author’s principal defign feems 
to be an attempt to prop the finking credit of the church of 
Rome, by giving up many of its miracles (as the produce of the 
overheated imaginations of enthufiaftic and ignorant Curates and 
Friars, or as pfous frauds), in order to preferve the whole from be- 
ing looked upon as the cunning invention of priefts. Some free- 
thinkers and religious Proteftants fondly imagine this book to be 
the forerunner of infidelity or reformation in Spain ; but if they 
will take the pains to examine it more narrowly, they will find that 


the author thought it was better that one member thould perith 
than the whole body. 


FINI §, 
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